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I.— THE COMMOX-SENSE CONCEPTION OF A 
MATERIAL THING. 

Bij G. F. Stout. 

We have to enquire what conatitutea a material thing, such 
as a stoDe, a tree, or a billiard ball, as, it is apprelieudect bj the 
ordinary eonscioiianess. Tor purposea of exposition it will be 
convenient to deal first with things in their static aspect, anil 
afterwards to consider them as subject to change. Howevei- 
true it may be that, as a matter of fact, all things are in 
perpetual flux, it is undeniable that to the ordinarj- eouBcioue- 
neas moat things appear to remain precisely in the same 
condition and position for long periods of time. Por instance, 
I find my writing table this morning to all appearance exactly 
as I left it laet night, and I presume that it has persisted 
unaltered in the iatervaL Considered in this static aspect, 
WQ may offer the following sketch of the essential eoustituenta 
of the ordiuary conception of a material thing. 

To begin with, it is clear that a material thing has duration 
in time and position in apace. Of these two characters spatial 
position is the more distinctive. For exiatencea which are not 
material have temporal duration. Next we aak how the space 
occupied hj a material thing is filled. What are ite contents? 
We may give a partial answer to this c[ue8tion by sajdng the 
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I if eeusatiou. Tor no ccimbination of surfaces can constitute 
solid thickuess; the solid thickness ie always apprehended as 
lying between them; they cannot eonstitHtt' it juat becauarj 
they bave no solid thickness themselves, and, if tlicy had, would 
cease to be mere surfaces. Tlie aiii-face is in apace of three 
Jimenaions what the line ia in space of two dimensions, merely 
K boundarj-. The line formed by the meeting of two coloured 
surfaces is no part of either of them. Similarly tlie surfaces 
cUscloBcd by slicing on apple form no port of the solid content 
of either half of t)ie apple. The next item which seems 
essential to tlie ordinary cmiception of matter is impenetrability 
— the mutual esclusiveness of solids in space. Each occupies 
its own place, and no two can sinmltaQeously occupy identically 
tlie Rftme place. Tliis cliaracteristic of matter is most important 
for the conception of mecbaiiieal causation. 

Wo have considered the material thing as an impenetrable 
solid and as a complex of sensible qualities, We have now to 
add that it is also a complex of powers and sueceptibilitiea, or 
m Locke's language, of powers active mid passive. " Fire Iiaa a 
power to melt gold, and gold has a power to be melted. The 
aim has a power to blanch wax, and wax haa a power to lie 
blanched by the aim." A material thing haa powers active and 
passive — powers corrBsponding to all the clianges iwhieli it is 
eaiiable of undergoing or producing. There is here an explicit 
reference to change and causation which pomts beyond the 
static point of view, but doea not, I think, actually carry us 
beyond it. For reference is not to actual change and causation 
but only to their possibility. Araenic ia poisonous even though 
it poisons nohody, and tea-cups ore fragile even though they 
remain unbroken. A material thing has a grower or susceptibility 
corresponding to every change which it ia capable of undei-going 
uY producing under varying tircunistances. It thuB posseases 
iin infinite number of powers — active and passive powers — 
ttliich never have been and never will be aetualised. Such 
attributes attach to the material thing because of tlieir con- 
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nection with its other characters, its position in space, sensiLle 
<^»alitiea, solidity, ami inipenetrabilitj'. The changes wliioh 
the inateiial thing is capable of umlei-goiug are changes of 
liosition. of sensible (jnaUty, of the spatial relations nf its parts 
at the hoimding surfaces, or within the solid wntent ami the 
like, t'haiiges in othoi tilings are relferred to it as tlieir source, 
because they ariae in connectinn witli its oivir clianLres of 
poBition, eensihte quality, &c., or with tlie varjiug spatial 
relations of other things relatively to it, or some such condi- 
tions. Here the (|iiestioii may be raised whether eome of the 
other attributes of matter wliicli we have enumerated are not 
in reality mere powers, " Sensible qualities," says Locke, 
"wliatam they but the powers of difl'etent bodies in velatiou 
to our petcpption?" Now an oi-dinary educated person who 
has some acquaintance with popular philosophy or science 
would perhaps be ready to acq^uiesce in this view, as far as 
regards colour, sound, ainell, and taste. But he would be 
inclined to draw the line at touch. Aa a matter of fact, he 
would be quite illogical in doing so, for touch aenaatinuH are 
just as much effects produced iu us by external things ae 
visual sensations. Iu any case the wliole question is fm- 
-common sense merely speculative. In ordinary practical life 
we attribute to material things tlie sensible qualitie.'i tliem.- 
aelveii, not the mere power of producing them in something 
else. The whiteness of the sheet of paper before me actually 
helouga to the paper: it is spreiid out over its surface; it ia 
not spread out over the surface of my brain, or my retina, or 
my soul, or my consciousness. Tliia is the natural view of 
■common sense, and I cannot help adthng that common sense 
aeems to me to be iu the riglit. Doubtlesa there is a prolilein 
here, but you cannot solve it by saying that colour ^ a state 
tjf the percipient ndnd or organism ami not of the thing seen. 
I liflve already sajd enough to show that solid occupation of 
space iu three dimensions is not a power of producing sensa- 
tions In ua, Eiml it seems evident that it cannot be reduced 
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to a mere power nf any kind. T!io etise of inipenetraliility 
Reoina more i Imnlitful. For impenetrability might be deBcribeJ 
as tEie power of a boily to exciucie other bodies from tlie spare 
wliioh it occupies itself, liut this power may l>e regarded 
rather os a consequence of impeaetrability than as identical 
with it. It involves a reference to possible movement or stress 
whicli 15 not necessary to the conception, l^o such reference 
is involved wbeu we aaj tliat two diflerent cokniv.s csimiot 
simultaneously occupy the Bane place, and it need not lie 
involved in the statement that two solid bodies cannot occupy 
Ihe same place. 

We lia^'e so far considered onh' ti"ie general conception of 
mutter. In order to complete mir inijniry we mnst also eon- 
siiler the eliai-a^^tera wliieli mark off one material thing from 
another. What constitutes the unity And distinctness which is 
implied in the nae nf tlie indefinite article when we speak of 
a material thing, or of the plnral numlier wiien we speak of 
material fhings. or nf the demonstratn'e pronoun when we 
apeak of th's or fJir/t material thing? Within wide limits 
this unity and distiuctiie'ss is. tlup-tuatiug, and varies a.s oui- 
own Bubjectivo interest varies. The cloud ot dust which meets 
us on the highway is one thing, and we do not distinguish its 
portions or particles aa separate things. But if a particle gets 
into our eye, it at ouce assumea iudividunlity and independence. 
Wlien we contemplate a tree from a dietance, its parts may 
not assert themselves as separate things ; but if we attempt 
to clunb it, the protuberances uf its trunk and each branch 
which offem foot-hold or band-hoM emerge from the whole as 
disHnct portions of matter. In spite of thia fiuctuation, there 
are, none the less, relatively fixed and permauent unities 
corresponding to relatively fixed and permanent interests. AVe 
tind a unity of this kind wherever a portion of matter is 
marked by a separate name. Thus chairs, tables, dogs, horees, 
trees, &c., are portions of matt^j- permaneutly marked off fi-om 
their environment, and, so to speak, ticketed as separate articles 
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by the current use of language. In pattieular, those portious 
of matter which are the vehicles of conscious life appear to 
have a peculiar claim to independent individuality. Such are 
the living organisms and men and animals, and the material 
products of their iictivity as guided by intelligent purpose — 
horses, ploughs, steam engines, and the like. On the whole, 
we may affirm that the unity and distinctness n{ a material 
thing ia hound up with the unity and distinctneas of our 
interest in it, and that it is shifting or permanent according as 
our intereat ia shifting or pennanent. But this is only one 
Bide of the question. In ordier that we may have an independent 
interest in a thing, tlie thing must by its own nature he capalile 
of exciting this independent interest. The conditions necessary 
anil suEfitient for this may, of course, vary indefinitely in 
different caises ; hut there is at least one condition which, 
though by no means always sufficient, appeai-s to be nearly 
always necessary to the unity and distiuetness of a thing — 
I refer to that definite limitation in space which is called 
shape. "What is regarded as a single thing must, as a rule, 
have bnimding surfaces which are sensibly difitinguishable 
from empty space or from the bounding amrfaeea of other 
things. Of course, what I here call empty space is really filled 
with air ; but p-s air is usually iii«sihle, and as its tangible 
quality usually escapes attention, space which is only filled 
with air is generally regarded by common sense as if it were 
empty. Any portion of matter which is wholly or partially 
separated from other portions by this virti-ially empty space 
may be apprehended as a distinct thing. One branch of a tree 
is separated in this way from other branches, though it is 
spatially continuous with them in SO far a3 they all spiiny 
from the trunk. Thus we may either regard the whole tree as 
one thing, or we may distinguish each branch as a separate 
thing. Portions of matter which are continuous with each 
other in space may be distinguished by diHerence in the 
sensible quality of their bounding surfaces. Whci-e both 
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ineaiia of distinctiou fail, we may introduce tbem ty a 
mental artifice. lu what appears ae a iiniiorm sheet of 
white paper tliere is nothing to pi'oinpt me to single out 
One portion from auotlier. K I attempt to do so, I sliall 
find tnyself lookinj^ for sligJit differences in the textiire or 
shading of the ditterent parts, and if I fail I must have 
I'eeouree to the artifice of nieatally iiitrodaciiig differences 
wMch ai« not actually present. For iiiatanee, I imagine black 
lines drawn on the paper ; or perhapa I represent a bit of the 
paper aa torn off from the rest. Thus it seems that in all cases, 
ill urder to apprehend a poition of matter as a distinct thing, 
I rauat either pei-ceive or imagbe it as separated from other 
tilings by intervening empty space, or at least as disciimijiated 
from sniTOttudiug matter by diflereiiee in the sensible quality 
of its bouudiug surfaces. 

I have now, I think, ^ven a tolerably complete account of 
common &en&e conception of a material thing in its static 
aspect. Before taldiijr up the question of change, it will be 
well to say something concerning an attribute of material 
existence which belongs to it equally whether we regard it 
as undergoing alteration or persisting unaltered — I refer to 
its indepeudeuce of the processes by which it ia perceived 
or ideally represented. This is a point on wliicli Kant lays 
great stress, and lie simply identifies it with the objectivity 
of matter. But he apparently fails to recognise that the 
objectivity wliicli belongs to material things and process is 
only ft special case of objectivity in general. Whatever we 
can in any way perceive or think has a being and nature of 
its own independently of the processes by which we cognise it. 
We do not create it, but only become aware of it in the process 
of cognition. The number two, the fact that 2 + 1 = a, 
the validity of a syllogiBm in Barbara, the necessity or the 
arbiti-ftriness of the transitions in Hegel's Logic, a symphony 
of Beethoven, the moral law, all these are possible objectg of 
our cognition, and all these, inasmuch as they ai-e objectSj 
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pGBsess a being ami nature nf tUeir own, whether anycvoe ia 
actually tliiukiiig of them or not But their independent 
being and nature differs profountUy from that of material 
tilings, because it does not consist in independent peisistenfle 
and cliange in time and space. 2 + 1 was equal to 3 iefitcf 
anyone began to count, and this planet existed bt/ore the 
appearance of life on it. But the word " before " bsu? a 
■different meaning in the two cases. When I aay tliat tliis 
planet existed before the appearance of life on it, I ntean 
that it has had an act\ial history lasting through successive 
moments of time from .'^iDme detei'minate date up to the 
moment at which I am now speaking, and thiit in eaeli of 
these successive moments it has had a definite position in 
space. Wben I say that 2+1 was equal to 3 before anyone 
began to count, I do not mean that this fact endured through 
auccessive moments iu time, and had in each moment a 
definite poaition in space before it wae discovered ; I only 
mean that it has a being independent of its discovery, nut 
affected by such occurrences as man heginnijig or ceasing to 
coimt. To put the case in another way ; when. I leave my 
house I regard the house as still existing, though I no longei- 
perceive or think of it : I regard it as continuing to exist in 
time juflt as I myself and my con-^cious experience continue to 
exist in time, and just us the How of my conscious existence 
ia diviaible into successive moments of duration, so I regard 
the continued existence of the house as divisible into 
auccessive momenta, so tliat each moment of its history 
eynchroniaea with a moment in my history. It is true that 
the flow of my conscious life has, strictly speaking, no position 
ill space such as tlie liouse posseases. But iny body has always 
a determinate position in .space, and my body is continually 
presented to sight and touch. T regard other things which 
I neithei' perceive or think of as maintaitiing or changing 
their position in space just as ray body, wliich ia continuously 
presented, maintains or change.? it,q position in space. I 
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empliasiae this poiut liecause it seems to have an important 
bearing on Kantian criliciatn. Kant woiilil investigate the 
conditions of tlni possibility of experience. He assiiiiies that 
thei'e can be no experience without an object, aud this 
assumption is no doubt entirely justified. He also teaches 
that an object is such only bo far as it has a being aud 
^ature independent oi tlie iictual occuiTcnce of the Biibjective 
?e68 hy which it is cogEiaed. So Ear we can follow hua. 
But- he also makes anotlier tacit assumption whicli I cannot 
admit as legitimate. He aeems to tfllce iG for granted tbat the 
iiulepeiRjence necessary to constitute any object whatever, must 
he of tbe same kind as that which is chaiueterLstie of material 
things and processes — independent persistence and change 
through successive moments of time. Tliia assumption he 
in no way attempts to juatifj^ and it Beeins quite untenable. 
It is abstraetlj conceivable that an experience might exist, 
concerned e-icclusivelj, let us s&y, with sounds. The aounds 
might be compared as regards their pitch, intensity, and 
timhre, aud arranged in series according to their resemblances 
or difFfirences ; their musical combination might be apprehended 
!iiid enjoyed; all tliis, and the lite of this, might tate place, 
without ever a thought of the sounds as enduring, changing, 
iind succeeding each other, apart from their actnul presence to 
couscioueness. When we speak of the possibility of experience, 
we ought to explain very carefully what kind of experience w« 
iii^an. 

We have next to deal with change in material things. Inl 
the first place it is necessary to distinguish between change in 
the thing itself and change in its appearance to the percipient. 
To the thing itself we aflciibe those changes and those only 
whicli form part of its independent existence, — of the existence 
which belongs to it whether or not it is actually perceived 
or thought of. Eiit there are innumerable variations in the 
appearance of material ohjects vrhich are not regarded as 
changes in the object itself; and all these variations have the 
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crimmoa characteristic of being recoguisablj' due to the varying 
ooiiditiona of the process of perception. If I eloee my eyes, 
the tliuigs nrciiiDLl me disappear from eig'ht. But I do not for 
that reason regard edther the things or tlieir visible quahties 
iis liaving ceased to exist, or as baring midergone any kind 
of alteration. Again, as I shift the position of my eyes, 
bead, aud body, the things around present congtiintly varying 
visible appeai'ancea correapoucUng to the constantly varying 
aize, shape, and ]^:iosition of the images which they produce 
on my retina. But just so far as they arise in connection 
with moveraejita of my eyes, head, and body, these variations 
are not regarded as changes in the material objects them- 
selves. The things themselvea are unaltered; it ia only 
the point of view of the percipient which changes. When 
similar variaticms appear to take place independently of our 
own active movement or changing position tliey are regarded 
as changes ia the things seen; the tilings are apprehended 
as varying in their position in apace or in tlieir ahape and 
size. So when we look nt a thing thruugU yellow glasses 
we do not suppose that the thing itaelf beccimeB yellow. But 
if the same alteration in our experience took place without 
the nae of the yellow glasses, or some equivalent condition, we 
should say that the tiling itself had changed its colour. The 
same holds good for touch and the other senses as well as for 
sight. "We do not regard things as having lost their odnui' 
because we Lave a cold in the head. If I move my finger tip 
along the edge of the table, I do not regard the variations in 
uiy tactual experience m changes in the tiuigible quality of the 
table. The aHCceasiou is in me, not in it. If, on the contrary, 
Bimilai" variations occur while luy finoer is unmoved, I am aware 
of the table itself as moving or otherwise intdergoiiig alteration. 
It is to Lie noted that only variations dne to/rce movement are 
thus regarded as attaching not to the thing bnt to its appearance. 
Movement against i-esiat-ance always involves alteration in the 
position or shape of the thing which resists. The reason is 
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plaiu : wliat lies within the sphere of our own initiative ie the 
■power to move or tti attempt to move in a ceitain tlii'ectiou. 
It does not dfipeml on us what kimi ur ilegi'ee of resistance we 
shall encomiter, whence or where we shall meet it, or whether 
we shall lueet it at all. Hence the yielding of a reeiBtant 
enrfaee to our eHbrta when we push, pull, or compress it, is 
reifaviU'd as a cliange in the uioterial ohject itself, not merely 
its appeai-auce to us. 

A wonl may here be added on Kant's treatment of tins 
question. He ^so disthi^iuhes between cliaii;^e iji a luatehal 
Ihiijg iinJ cliaiige in its appeai-ance to us. Hut lie seems to me 
tu diaw the line between the two very incorrectly. He says 
that change in tlie thing itself is apprehended as such, heeauae 
it is itgaixled as following cm some other change according to 
a fixed rule, whereas mere variation in its suhjective appearance 
is not so determined. But this aeems ([iiite untenahle. Tlie 
■changes in appearance are just as ranch subject to iiile as tlie 
changes in the thing itself. Take his own examjile. 1 survey 
■a liouse, and in doing so my eyes travel I'roin the top to the 
hottom, and again from the hottoin to the top. The corre- 
■sponding sequence of varying visual presentations ia not 
regarded ag change iu the house. The roof ia not transfonned 
into the door. The change merely consists in looking at the 
dijor after looking at the roof, So far well and good. But can 
it be truly said that the serjuence of visual presentations has 
no fixed order? On the contraiy, it has just as much a fixed 
order as in tlie ease which Kant' contrasts with it, that of a ship 
being carried down-stream by the current. In both eases the 
order is conditional. Given the starting point and direction cf 
my ocular movements, the order of my visual impressions is 
predetermined according to a rule. Criven that ttie ahip ia 
merely niuved by the current, tliei'e is like fixity of onler. But 
as my ocular movement may vary, so the ship may steam or 
sail against the cuntnt. The diflerence lies in che nature of 
the condition iu the two cases. In the case of the house the 
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conditions belong to the perceptive procesa. la the case of the 

ship they do not. 

Ill what follows we shall consider change in the thing itself 
as distinguished from chaitge in ita nioile of appearance. "We 
Lave three qiiestioua to consider. (1) "WTiat is the nexus 
tetween a thing and its changes which eiiablea we to say that 
it is a change in this tiling rather than in that ? (2) At what 
point does elianp;e become transformation so that in under- 
going the change the thing loses its identity ? (3) When a 
thing changes, what is it that really nndei^oes the change ? As 
for the first queBticm, it is evident that all cognition of change 
involves the presentation or representation of a relatively new 
content uf experience. When we aacrihe the change to a 
material thing, we mean that the new content is a new state- 
of that thing which previously existed in a different state. 
Now the question is this. In what relation inusb the new 
content be thought of as standing to the thing, in order to l>o 
recognised as a state of that thing displacing a previous state f 
We answer : — (a) The new content must be a specific determi- 
nation of some general property or attribute of the thing, and 
before ita emeigence the thing must have posseased some 
other specific determination of the aame general property or 
attribute. Every change in tlie thing is a change in aoitie 
respect, a change in position, or in shape, or in size, or in 
colour, or in texture, or in teniperatum, or in solid content, 
or m powers active or passive, or the hke. Each succeasive 
state is a specification of some more general character, and 
for tliat very reason tliey oii3 incapable of belonging to the 
thing sinmltaneously. Tlrey are mutually exclusive alterna- 
tives which can only qualify the thiiig suecesaively if at 
all. (J) These mutually exclusive alternatives must diaplaeii 
each other contiiutouely in time. The commencement of 
the one miist either coincide witli the cessation of the 
other, or if there ia an interval of time between them, 
this interval must be filled up by continuous transitions 
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from one nltemative to anotlier. Let us take as an example 
the moveuitnt of a billiaril ball. To the hall belongis tho 
attribute of having position in spice, ami at any iustaul 
Chia position must he completftly ileterminied. Further, it 
canuot occupy two positions at thu same time, tliough it does 
80 at different tiiuea. In order to occupy ditferent places ac 
different times, the varying poaitiona muat succeed each other 
continuously so that in passing from one it ipso facto eaters 
another, (c) Finally we have to add that each successive 
determination must bear to the total complex of attributes 
constituting; the thing, a relation analogous to that of tlie 
precedent state wliieh it displaces. When the billiard hall 
moves, ita new place, like its old place, is the place of its 
visible-tangible (juahties, and of its solid content, and deter- 
iiiiuea in like manner ita other sensible (jualities and its poweiB 
active and jiuaaive. Similarly when a leaf turns yellow, the 
relation of its colour and aliape is maintained as it was when 
the leaf waa green. Of courae, what thus persiets is only the 
general form of combination characteristic o£ & mateijal tliiBg, 
This general form receives varioua specific determinations as 
the general attributes vary either separately or together. 

Our next question concerns the limits within which a tiling 
is rej^arded aa maintaining ita individual identity in apite of 
the changes "whieh it imdei^oeB. The answer is that so long] 
as the genera! conditions we have laid down are observed, there 
is no fixed limit except one, and even this is not absolutely 
fixed. A thing ceaaea to be regarded aa the same when it 
suffers disruption, — when it ia broken up into parts separate 
in space, so that each ia thenceforth capable of having its 
independent history. When tliis happens, the thing no longer 
exists but only its fragments. Apart from this restriction, a 
materinl tliuig may always be regarded as maintaining its 
identity through change. I say that there is always a 
poBsibility of so regarding it, Wliether in any given ease 
a change ia or is nut treated aa involving loss of identity 
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tlependa upon subjective interest. So long and as far as the 
unity and continuity of our iiitei-est in the thing is unbroken 
it remains for U8 the same thing. "Imperial Ciii'Siai*, dead and 
turned to clay, may stop a hole to keep the wind away." The 
lump of clay is itlentitied wit!i the body of Imperial Ctesav, 
eitnply because the poet is interested in the continuity of the 
trtmaitioa by whicli the one became the other. Change the 
point of view and the ideutification will not be made. You 
say that Cffiaar is no more, and that what is left is only a clod 
of earth. The embryologiat, intereated in continuity of develop- 
ment, may regard the egg aa a stage iu the eoutiimoiis existence 
of the ehiekeu. But for most people the egg is one tiling, and 
the ehieken another. The chicken hops about and feeds nu 
com, and the e^ does nothing of the kind. Both are edible, 
but tliey are eaten ia very different ways and have very 
different tastes. The knife which had its blade aud tiaudle 
several times replaced remained the same knife from the point 
of view of its posseaaur. It had a continuous histon', aud 
throughout its Iiistory tlie pei'sunal interest taken in it by its 
possessor was uninterrupted. Hence it is for him one thing 
througliout its changes. On the other hand, the outsider who is 
witliout this personal intew-St will be likely to say that tliere 
have been several different knives, not one aud the same knife. 
Even the disruption of a thijig into separate fmgments does 
not unconditionally involve Joss of individual identity. It only 
does so in so far as the fi'agments are regarded aa having 
thenceforth an independent history with discontinuity of 
interest, But tlus is not so at the moment of the disruption. 
Wlien a valuable china tea-cup falls and is broken into shiverB, 
we naturally, for the moment, regard the collection of fi-ag- 
inents as being the piece of china itself, as beiug the same 
thing in fragments. In the future we adopt the same attitude 
whenever ottr minds levert to the occmrenee. Similarly, if we 
regard tlie fragments as capable of being put together again, 
we continue to tlilufc of them as presemng their individual 
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1)16111117 '"'^^ '^^^ ualjrokeii cuii. On tbe otLer hand, if ve 
think of them aa thrown cm the duat-heap, so th*t each for the 
Future is to liave its uwn liistoiy independent of tlie rest, then 
from thw point of view the cup is no mom, and only fragments 
i)i pottery remain. 

In more primitive stages of Jiuman development, solution of 
spatial continuity ia less capable of internipting contiauity of 
interest and consetiueiit identification. Primitive cultiirCj as 
repi'eaented in savage; races, regards the severed fi-agiiient of a 
thing as still capable of sj-mpatlietic commnuion with the whole 
from which it has been detached. On this view it is possible 
to make a man ill or cause hia death by operating on the 
cuttingB of his hair- or the parings of his nails. Hence there 
is a very important difl'erence between the primitive view 
of individual identity and our own — a difference which has 
an important hearing on the development of the concept of a 
thing. 

The thii-d liuestion we raised was : When a material thing 
changes, what is it that really nodei'goes the change ? The 
nature of the problem requires some explanation. It aiises out 
of Kant's etateineut that only tbe unchanging changes. Kant 
said that succeaaive states tlu not change, but only succeed each 
other. Each, in any moment, is juat wliat it is, and nothing 
else. Hence the true auhject of change must be the thing so 
far as it remains unchanged. Now, I cannot see that this 
statement is in reality any less nonsensical than it appears to 
be at the first blush. So far as tbe thing is unaltered, it is 
unaltered, and no more can be said. On the other hand, the 
successive statea do change. Tliis is obviously true if we 
consider any finite period in time, however small ; for during 
thia period, tbe state includes changes. If, on tbe contrary, 
we consider the state aa it is m a bare instant of time without 
duration, it is true that there ie no cEiange, but it is equally 
true that in that instant there is not, in any proper sense, a 
state of the thing. There is only a boundary between the 
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immetliiitely precetlms ami immediately Huweeding state. 
Thero is only tJie traiiyition from the one to another. Juat 
as the surface is. cmly the meeting o£ two solids, so the instant 
of time is only this meeting of preceding and succoedinj; 
portions of duration. Like the surface, it is a Loiinilary 
possessing a positive cliaracter, tut still it is only a boundary. 
Tliis is true, wlietlier we apply it to the t-asti o£ a state 
wLich ia changing or to one whieli remains uniiha,nge<:L Of 
course all change implies some qualitative continuity. It 
implies a generic content which receives varying specific 
determinations, Biit the change i.? not cotiBtitiited by the 
generic content, nor yet hy its speeifio determinations. The 
change is constituted by the continnoiia transition of one specific 
<leteniiinatioa into another; the coincideat emergence of the 
one and cessation of the other. 

It will, however, lie in^ed tliat we have not touched the 
essential point of Kant'a criticism. We can only cognise 
change in a thing if we are able to recogniae the thing as 
the same in spite of its differences in siieeeaaive momenta of 
time, and we attribute change to thta something which is 
recognisably the same thi'oughout its varying atntea. This 
seemB beyond dispute. But we have Still to enquire what 
we mean by the sameness of the thing. Do we mean material 
or iniiividual identity ? Do we mean merely likeness of quality, 
or do we mean that eoutinuouB connection of suecessive phases 
which makes possible unity and continuity o! interest ? Clearly 
it is the latter kind of identity we have in mind. In our con- 
ception of a thing we include all its actual changes past anil 
future, and all the possible changes which it would undergo 
under varying conditions. 

We compi-ehend all these changes in our thoughts of the 
thing so far as they do not interrupt the continuity of onr 
interest in it. We mean to include them even if we do not 
know what tliey are. It is to the thing conceived in this 
manner that change is ascribed as a predicate. 

ii 
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II.— ON THE ASPECT THEORY OF THE RELATION 
OF MINB TO BODY 

By E. C. Benecke. 

§ 1. — If, standing on a harbour pier, you watch a vessel rising 
and falling, rolling or tossing on the waves, you will, if the 
vessel is near enough, he ahle to see the several waves as they 
approach, pass and recede from the vessel, and to observe how 
the motion of the latter corresponds to that of the former. 
Precisely how close you see the correspondence to be, and, 
generally, how you conceive the relation between the two, will 
of course depend upon your previous experience and your general 
knowledge, as will also the details which the sight brii^ before 
your mind and the manner in which you refer what you see to 
its causes. To some extent, however, the motion and the corre- 
spondence will be directly seen. A man sitting in the cabin of 
thev.essel will perceive the same motions, but in a very different 
manner. He does not see the motions that are seen by you, 
and if he refers what he feels to the motion of the water, as of 
course he will, this is not because of anything that he sees at 
the moment but wholly on the ground of his previous knowledge 
and experience. No doubt he also sees motions — the swaying 
to and fro of the lamps and of other hanging objects in the 
cabin, &c : but these are not the motions that you see, tliough 
Uiey are some of their effects, as are also the creaking and 
straining of the vessel which he hears, but which you, standing 
on your pier, do not He also, however, perceives some of the 
motions which you see, though not by his eyes. He perceives 
them by peculiar sensations in his body. If he reflects upon 
them at all, no doubt he will picture the motions to himself 
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more or less as you see tliem, but this is oa the ground of his 
previous exijerieuce, lie having probably very often been such 
a Hpectator aa you are now. But iu themselves his present 
sensations ami yours caused hy the same motions of tlie vessel, 
are wholly LlLffereut — so diiferent aa really not to he oomparaijle, 

Such diflerences as the above lietweeii the several seiisatiouB 
(or feelings, or ideas, thoughts, itc, as the case may he) as arise 
out of differeueea in tlm rela,tion3 in which we stand to that 
which is perceived (or felt, thought of, &c.), or to the processes 
underlying the peretiption, or feeling or thought, &c., are what 
in this paper I speak of as diffewiiais of Aspect. 

This use of the word "ABpeet" is, of course, not new* 
ludeed, it is because it is not new, and because I can think 
of no better term, that I adopt it. Bub 1 have thought it 
desirable to open my pfiper witfi the above illustration, l>ecan8c 
I have found in convei^sation that thu niewuing is one which 
many pflreona have some difficulty in dearly apprehendinjf. 
And I admit that the word may very fairly he objected tn. 
It may very fairly hu aaid that wo uu^ht not to speak of an 
" aspect " of that which is not aeeii, and that aince the man 
in the cabin does not see the motion, wiiiit he perceives is not 
properly called an " aspect " either of the motion or of any of 
the prcwesses intermediate hL'twoen it and his perception. I 
admit it, and if I could think of a belter word I would gladly 
use it. But, however faulty it may be, 1 would beg the reader 
kindly to remember that this is the sense in which the word ia 
used in this paper. 

The illugtrfition I have used is, I think, an illimiinatlng one, 
and it may perhaps be well that I should dwell on It a little 
longer before! passing to the subject of mj paper. 

Tlie man in the cabin of the vessel niiiy go on deck. If he 
does 30, the sensations he receives from the motion of the ship 



'* To those Mho are acqi)a,iDted with Lcwea'a Probletna of Life fUltl 
Hind it will be faiuiliar enougli. 
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will be Bomewhat diRerent from those he had in the cabin, but 
will be very similar to them, llesides having these, however, 
he will now see the waves approaching the vessel on the one 
aide and receding from it on the other, and this will aid in 
bringing the mental picture he forms of the ship in motion 
closer to that which you see from the shore. He can also 
follow the course of any particular wave as it approaches 
and then recedes from the ship, and he will attribute the 
particular motion that he fecU when the wave has actually 
reached the ship to the action of that particular wave 
passing under it But (and it is this to which I wish to 
direct particular attention) while it is passing under the 
ship, and while lie is feeling the motion of the ship which 
he attributes to it, lie does not see it." When it reappears on 
the other side, the feeling of the motion which he attributes to 
it is past, and the motion which he now feels is attributed to 
the next wave. If his ship were as transparent as glass, of 
course he might see the wave passing under it at the very time 
at which it wns causing the motion he feels. Even if so, not 
only would the wave thus seen from above look different from 
what it does either before or after, bnt the visual sensation 
would still be quite different from the feeling of the' motion 
ascribed to the wave — so different tliat they could not be 
compared-t As a matter of fact, however, he does not so see 
it, and, whether in the cabin or on deck, while he feels the 
motion which he ascribes to a wave, he does not see it, while he 
sees it he does not in the same way feel its motion. 



* Of course he may see the continuation of the same wave ahea<l or 
aatem of the vessel (if the waves are coming broatlside) : but it ia not 
to these that he attiibutes the motion that he feels, but to the pai't 
of the wave which passes under the ship and which, for the time, he 
does not eee. 

+ In this supposed case he might be said to have both the aspects at 
once— another proof of the awkwardness of the word " aspect," which 
I regret but which I cannot help. 
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52. — liefote tHming to the subject of my paiior I eliould 
ILke Blill to say that the theory which I tnHaii to tiy to explain^ 
though of course I put it forward as it presents itsijlf to me, 
does not pi-uteiid Lo he in any way either new ur my own.* 
My teasoii for writing ttiis paper is, not that I have really 
:iiiythmg new to say 011 the subject, hut simply th&t I was 
ankei to ilo bo hy a friend to whom I had been (iineiicceBafuUy) 
endeavouring to I'ecoiiiuiend this view in couvei'satioii. 

I would add tlifib, hy me at least, tlie theory is not put 
furward as K'ving the real state of the ca.se, as it would he seen 
to be, cff., by any being uf highei' powera than ouru or capable 
of approaching the AbsoUite in ways that arc cloacd to ub. I 
believe that tons all approaches to a knowledge of the Absolute 
ore GloMed,and that the problem for philosophy is, not to attempt 
to open them, attractive as that would he if only it were posBiblCf 
hut i*alliei' to provide general conceptions and to formulate 
geneiul laws which may enable us to ln'ing tiie wliule of tho 
knowledge we possess into as yi'eat a liarmony as posaible. If 
the conceptions niiderlyiiig this theory help us at all in our 
endeavours to aiiproach this goal, they are, it appears to me, so 
lar justideil, aiul certainly I woidd not deaire to claim more for 
them. 

§ 3. — What, then, is LliO knowledye which philosophy has to 
endeavour to harmouiae ? 



* I myself owe my view of it mainly to Lewes, but it is so long 
xltiij^ I wa^ fiiat led to it by his ProblsTna fif hifs and Mind, The Phijsical 
Basis 0/ Mind, and T/ie SCitd// of rm/vlioioay, Ihitl I reully do not know 
iu litiW i-AV wlint I writK repraseiits his teiicliiiig. 

Oil [)p, 122-120 of his Pi^diotogy cj tlie ifarni Self, Mr. Koairiquet 
gives ;l bnef atcuuut of a view " whicli sp<!a.ki? of the aoiil hb an ideal 
aspect of ihc bmii/, or as the idtality nf t/ie hrxij" wLith, tliuugh it is 
ux|irtiSa«d in diJ^eretit tvniia tind from a difKuretU poiut uf view, appeals 
to me to he very xiiuiliir. It in to be uWrved, however, tliat he espresaly 
cuntraata it witli the theory of "ditferent Eisjw^uta of the aaino uuderlyiiig 
unity" fif wliicli he H]ieakg very uufavuiirably (I.e., pp. 118-110). Hi « 
acuouut in wrij brii^f, ajid I luay h&Te coiiipl^ttily luiaimtlQrBtoQd it> 
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It is not, I {iresiniKt, exactly identical in any two indi- 
viduals, and iietweeii the highly educated and those who have 
had little education, I>etweeii those who possess great practical 
knowled(j;e, either with or without scientific knowledge, and 
those whose knowledge is only theoretical and abstract, the 
differenceB are, of course, very various and great. Nevertheless 
there are certain leading conceptions and a certain mean of 
knowledge and beliefs which are proper to each country and 
time, and wliich, whether they are always advancing or not, are 
undergoing constant moditication. The knowledge which the 
philosopher has to endeavour to harmonise is, of necessity, 
primarily his own knowledge. But this, like everybody else's, 
stands under the conditions of his country and his time, and the 
conceptions with which he deals must not be altogether out of 
harmony with those generally current if his philosophy is to 
have any effect and to influence any niinda but his own. 

Now each one of us, wliether philosophical thinker or not, 
has his notions of the pair or pairs of relations which, with 
various shades of meaning, we express by the terms Subject 
and Object, Soul and Body, Mind and Matter, &e. How these 
notions have arisen is a question for psychology, and does not 
here concern us ; as a matter of fact we all have them and 
understand what is meant by those terms, although no doubt 
we do not all understand them precisely in the same sense, and 
although some of us may attach more importance to some of 
the pairs, others to others. The question before us here is, how 
the respective relations may be described or thought of so as 
to harmonise best with the rest of our knowledge. 

As, of course, this will depend on what that knowledge is, 
80 also we must ctpect it to be subject to modification as the 
knowledge itself grows or changes. Considering the dominant 
conceptions of the present time, the kind of knowledge that 
here most concerns us appears to me to be the general 
principles arrived at by the several sciences — Mechanics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Physiology, &c., on the one hand, and the 
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Mental Sciences, parti unlarly I'sjcliologj-, on ihu utkei-. And 
here, tjikiiig tliat mean of knowletlye with which, aa already 
oiiBervetl, oiiv philosophical conceptions must be more or lesa 
in accord if they are to he of any ePTiict, we ajjpear to ine to 
have, aa of pfe-eiuinent importance, the hiws of Matet-ial 
Ctmmtmi.aa Jiacovered aud foi'mulated hy the varioTiB sciencea, 
and the Principles of the Conservation of Matter and of E-nevgy 
on the one liand,, and the Laws ot Fsijchic Cnusirtlon — the Laws of 
Association and of Apperception, of Thoilght, Attention, &c. — 
on the other, togettier with the geiieml postulate, or assuniption, 
or knowledge, or, belieC, or liowever else you like to deaigaate it 
that, either within certain huiits or throughout their entire 
extent, processes on the psychic side are always accompanied 
by proceases on the intiterial side, and more particularly by 
processes in the bniiu or nenro -cerebral system. For the sake 
of brevity we will denote these processes on the material side 
l>y tlie uanie "the. physical jrfoeesses," or the "phydcal series" — 
of course witliout wishing thereby to assert that they all l>elong 
to the domain of physics proper (which they certainly do not). 
It is with rei'ercnco more particularly to this last-named 
i*elatioii tliat our question arises. How in the relation between 
the physical processes on the one side, and the psychic states 
or proceases on the other side to lie conceived ? 

§ 4, — Many suppositions may be made. Thus it may be 
Bupposed — 

1. That the relation between the two series is one of pnrely 
fortuitous cuucouiiUuice!, without any causal relation 
whatever, 

2- That the physical processes are the cause of the psychic 
proceHses, but not via wrs<h 

3. That the paychic processes are the cause of the physical 
processes, hut not vice i^ersd, 

4. That tliere is a reciprocal causal relation between the 
two series. 
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5. Tliat the psychic procesBea are mere " epiphenomeua." 

6. That the two series are parallel, not fortiiitQualy (but 

either by pre-eatablii-hed harmony or by the agree-, 
ment of tlie several laws of causation obtaining in 
each of them, or however else we may like to conceive 
this), but that there is no causal relation between the 
pruceases in the one series and those in the other. 

7. That there is no matter and no physical series at all — 

that the only real series is the psychic, the other being 
a mere illusion or delusion, 

8. That the two series are only different aspects of one and 

the same series of processes. 

View No. 1, according to which the connection between the 
two series would be merely casual and might come to an end at 
any moment, is not, I presume, seriously taken by anybody, 
and is effectually disposed of by the doctrine of probability. 
The probability that mere chance would have brought about tha 
amount of correspondence that has actually been observed is so 
infinitesimal that it may fairly be put = 0. 

JVo. 2 is, I believe, extensively held at present, and we have 
the advantage of having an admirable recent statement and 
defence of it by Mr. Shadworth Hodgson in his Meiaphystc of 
Experience. No doubt this view has great attractions, and 
Mr. Hodgson's volumes show us how great would be its 
advantages if we could get over certain initial difficulties, 
which, however, I confess appear to me to be insuperable 
However it be put, the relation of the psychic to the physical 
aeries appears to me on this view to involve an action without 
re-action or an effect in excess of the cause,* and how can we 



* By the Principle of the Conservation of Energy the material 
effects equal the material cause. The psychical effect would therefore, 
according to this view, have to be regarded either aaan additional uncom- 
pensated effect of the same cause, or as being really produced without a 
cause. 
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harmonisB tliiti with the rtst of our knowledge ? Agaiu, ib ia 
from their worrts ami tlieir actions that we iiifei' the thoughts, 
tlesires, Ac, of our fellow men. If these luttev are not in any 
aense the cause of the furmei;, what reasou lias any mau to 
suppose that thei'e is aiiy human cousciousuees in the workl 
besides his owu ? As ah-eady obsei'vetl, I tlo not at present see 
how these aud similai' diffieiiltius are to be got ovei, and I 
caiintiL tlit!refore adopt this view on i»j ciwn. 

No. 3 wuiild Iiave eorrespnnding ililtitnlties, and the 
additional one of supposing ua bo form our perceptions quite 
irletij)ective of tlie material ohjecte which we aie said to 
perceive, and whicti would he supposed uevbrtheleBS to a^'ree 
witli our iterceptions. The apparently frai^fnieutary eharacter 
of the psycJiic series is also an objection. We obaerve material 
processes to which there is no upparent corresponding psychie 
process by which it could he caused. This view, therefore, 
eeenis stil! leaa admissible tliau the precedini^, and I do not 
know that ib has auy ailheicnts." 

JV". 4 a]ipyarK tu he more in accoiilaute with the comraon- 
aense view. The cei'ebral disturbance (physical) caused, through 
the organs of sense, hy the external ohject is supposed to cause 
the sensation (psychic) ; this causes, say, a feeling and a volition 
(pKvchic), aii<l this again causes another cerebral disturbance 
(physical), which causes the motor r«actiou. This appears 
to give a better account of the facta and to be ui bo far 



* Such views as Di'. Weutacher'a (feter pftytinchc und psi/vlundte 
£aiigaiiiif.t njut das Friiizip des ps^oAo-p/is/s. I'aralldient'i.ii, Lei|izig, 
l.SJ)(.;), decidedly aa tlicy gtve tbe iavst plitui? to lliu [laydiic ulenit'nt, really 
fall uJuki- No. -i. Pi'ofeaaor Sigwai-t's view, too, cerlainly lioes nut fall 
liuder No. 3 — luijted, probably not iiiidt:!' iiuj of a\y licadis ; but Uirf 
aiiggeatioD (in the iiid ed. nf lib Iioffik, % !)T, h 7, vvL ii, p, filH-SIt^) tLat 
tlie niiityrial e-tfects may bu due to tlie actual iiitrcducti'in iiitw otir 
iiinleiiiil yjstuai or wurld of some kind of energy oc furcu tiuni witlitmt 
—any from the region of tiie imQiaterial, lyiai? wholly outititfe of thy 
Bphei'o <iE the mutei'iiJ — a-iipuitrs to lue, if I I'lgbitly uiidemtaQd it, 
to introduce coiiceptiiiuH loo little in hitroiouy with itie vest ot our 
knowtedg'S to be ut all admisfitble. 
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Biil«rior to either of the preceding views. Causal interaction, 
imieed, between the physical and the psychic is, no doubt, 
inconceivable ; but not more so than in views No. 2 and 
No. 3* ; and as the enei^y which might be supposed to be 
consumed in the protluctton of the psychic phenomenon might 
be supposed to reappear in the motor reaction, this would be 
consistent with the principle of Conservation of Energy, pi-o- 
vided that the psychic phenomena were themselves regarded 
as forms of enei^y. liut would the adherents of this view 
accept this proviso 7 Modes of consciousness and forme of 
material enei^ eeeni quite incommensurable. 

No. 5. — To call the psychic processes mei'e " epiphenomena " 
may be a way of stating any of the theories in which no causal 
agency is ascribed to the psychic phenomena. In any other 
sense the expression is unintelligible to nie, and I do not 
therefore consider it. 

No. 6, — The two series may be parallel, either because they 
are both effects of some one series of causes, or because the 
causation in the two series, othe.rwise independent, is on such 
very similar lines tliat the corresponding effects always keep 
abreast of each other, or because their Creator lias so willed 
it (Pre-established Harmony) or constantly interferes to keep 
the two series ])arallel (Occasional Causes), or possibly from 
a number of other causes. Unless we adopt the Aspect 
Theory, some form of the theory of Parallelism appears to 
me the most hojwfiil (though I confess that neither Pre- 
established Harmony nor Occasional Causes appeal to me), 
and Professor Wundt, for example, has given a most interesting 
account of such a theory in his essay on " Psychic Causation 
and the Principle of Psycho-Physical Parallelism," in vol. x 
(1894) of his Pkilosophiselte Stitdien. 



* Indeed it is a question whether it is really more incunceivable than 
causal interaction between the psychic and the psychic or even between 
the physical and the physical. One seems in reality as little conceivable 
as the other. 
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Aa to iVo. 7, to those to whom tlie activity of tlieir own 
Ego, apart Froin any stimulation Ijy extern™! ohJecEs, is a 
Hiiffieient explanation of the plienomenal existence of the world 
and of all the phenomena that are dealt with liy the sciences. 
I have no ohjectioii to make. For tlieni, no doubt, this may he 
the best and moat convenient conception, though it would he 
of comparatively little service to lue. 

The ojiposite conception, acconling to which theiti would 
be no conscionanesR, the only processes 1>eing luateWftl ami the 
whole of the psychic series a delusion, does not seum poasihle. 
No thinker, I presume, can, while he is thinking, Tefuse to 
admit Ttescartea'a premiss " cogito," and with this a pnrt at 
least of the pRychic series is yiveii, whatever may he thft other 
concluHiiJiia that he draws from it. 



5 b. — There remains the " Aspect Theoiy," which, as nlready 
indicated, is that within certain limits, which we cautiot and 
neetl not here attempt to specify, every process iu which the 
neuro-cerebral system ia concerned has, as it were, two sides 
or faces, and that it is according to the relation in which it 
stands to what for the present we may vajjiiely ordl the 
Conscious Subject, and according to tlie face which it presents 
to him iu conaerinenoy, that it foniis* part of that particular 
subject's physical or psychic series. 

To take au example; — Rays of light reflected from a red 
surface paa^ through the eye and initiate certain procesaea in 
the retina, which give riae to pi-ocesaes extending through 
a portion of the nenro-cerebral ayateiu, &c. If that eye and 
that neuro-cerebral system are mine, and if I am in a normal 
state, I have a senaatioii of I'ed, winch forms part of my 



* I kIiouIiI add " or wniilil fni'iD if perceived," Irat that I do iiat wish 
to comjilicate my statement mor« than is alwolwtely uecwaaLr.y. 

For th« same ri>a.Hi'in I do not lai^e tlie •question ^vllctlle^ tliat which 
is Diit, perceived nt »ll cj\n he sttid in anj senae to form pUTt uf tlie 
psyehio, or indeed of either series. 
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paycliic seriea Those processoy in my eye and brain do not 
atlect you at all ; tli(;y are completely hidden from you. But 
suppose that they were not bo hidden ; suppose that mj head, 
with the exception of the portion of the neuro-cercbral system 
in question, were ti-anspareiit, and that your vision were 
sufKciently acut« to aee the molecular movements taking placo 
in luy brain. The light reflected from those molecules wouW 
pass thixiugh your eyes, and would set up proceaaea in ifour 
retina and neuixi-cerebral system. You would have sensations 
whicli, together with the perceptions connected with them, 
would belong to your psychic series, but which you would refer 
to physical* processes taking place in my brain. You would 
be said to see those physical processes taking place; and the 
theory is that what you would, in this imagined caae, see as- 
physical processes taking plaee in my brain, and what I should 
perceive as a sensation of I'ed, are really the very same proeeaseSf 
the apparent difTereno&j arising out of the different relations 
in which you and I should stand towards them, or, in other 
words, out of the iliffej-cnt aspects presented to you and to ma 

And similarly with all other psychic processes — all 
sensations, perceptions, feelings, thoughts, &c, ; they all form- 
part of the conscious subject's own psychic series, say of 
miiie. But if they could be seen by au outside spectator as 
supposed above, those very same processes would appear as 
physical, and woidd be referred by the spectator to the physical 
series, i.e., they would be seen as physical processes in my 
brain.t 

As a matter of fact, of course, no such outside spectator 



* As before, and througliout, I use the wonl " physical " in a wida 
sense to cover all those procesaea on the material side, whether they be 
mainly chemical or electrical, Of whatever other tranatoriiiation of energy, 
known or as yet unknown to ua, they may be. 

t Of course this is on the assumption that every psychic proceaa 
lias its correBjKiiiding physical process. If this assumption should be 
erroneous, the basis of the theory would be bo far gone. 
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exists or cau exist We are bomid, howe\'eT, t-o take it that 
if he (iid exist, what he woiild aca would "be matter and phyRiea! 
processiiB, because medical, phyaiological, mid iisychcilu^'ical 
considerations, obeervations, and experiiueuts have bIiowii that 
that close connection between mental functions and lionita! 
brain is a fact, and because observation has proved that brain 
is matter in the same sense as the reHt of our bothes Jiiid 
sun'OUndiiig objects ; while, since tlie stinuilatiuns H retfiives 
from without are physical processes, the Priiicipte nf the 
Conservation of Energy, and that closenl ciiTle of physical 
procesaes which men of science tell us that their .sciencea 
oblifje lis to jjostulate, require that the efttcts siiotild be 
phygical proecsses also (transniisBionfi or some kind uf t-rans- 
forinationa of energy). Transtbrmatinns of enerjjy initiated 
by the stimulation can, it would ap]ienr, ;^'ive rise uidy to 
transfonnationa of energy, which, again, can isaue ouly in 
fresh ti-anaformatiou*- of energy (motiooB or rean'anyementa 
of molecides)^ 

As in the case of moat of the other theories, it ta liere that 
Ave come ujion the most obvious diHicwlties, and a coiisi deration 
of these, even if it should not confirm the theory (which, 
however, I hope it will), may at least be expected lo make its 
meaning clearer. 

§ 6. — If, as Tve are told, we have a completely closed eirele 
of physical processes, and if psychic process nowhere forms 
part of this, liow ore we to conceive tlie connection between 
the two? Thia is tlie great difhculty for all the theoriies, and 
apparently for ours no less than the otlierB. For if the total 
cause throughout remains always equal to the total effect, and 
if the stimulating process, and generally the proceRses without 
tlie body, have only oue aspect, the physical, whence, it may 
be asked, comes the second aspect in tl\e course of the 
processes through the brain ? Must it not either divert some 
of the energy and so it'ielf enter the jihysical seiiea, or elau be 
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prwlucfiil out of nolhin^ — an elfiict without a cause — which v* 
lUiLliiiikable I This ([tiestioii is very nbvioiis and vei-y iiatitml, 
but it would show iiii Gulirc mJsconceptioti of the theory- 
Science takes only the objective point of view. It is, in 
Lewee'a happy phniac, "seeing witli other eyes"; but still it 
ia always "&eeing," iileal if not at-tual. The position it takes 
up iu alwflye that oE Llie oatside oljeoi-ver (including such ideal 
obHervers as the iina^iiary spectator ^uppo^ed above), aud it 
takes no note of the siibjectlve side uE the phenomeiiii, which, 
indeed, from tliia yKiBition. ia out of its ken.' And from this 
point of view Itotliing is adiled ; total caxiae and total effect 
remain throughout etiual, as is required. It is of the esseiiee 
of the tficniy that the other aspect emurgos onli/ fm- the 
conscious sKi/Vc(-^onIy for the owner, if tlio expressioii may lie 
allowed, of the molecules that take part in the action — and 
that for hira, conversely, the other poaitioii (the acientific) is 
impoa-sible as regards the process in hi a own brain, or is 
possible only if lie ideally places himaelf in LEie position of the 
outBida observer, sseing with the " other eyes " of science. 

Let us recur to the illustration with which this paper opens. 
It maices no difference to the watcher from the shore whether 
there is a inati in the cabin of the vessel feeling the motion ur 
not. To the ealeidator of the ideal Laplacean type calculating 
the momentum of the ship, indeed, the presence of tlie man 
would make a difference ; but the fact that he was feeling the 
motion would not. His I'esults would remain unaltered if the 
man were replaced by a portmanteau of the same weight with 
its centre of gravity in the same position. It is only for the 
man (the conscious subject) himself that the processes eet up 
in hig body by the motion of the ship bring up tliat other 
aspect which we call Teeling the motion. If he were liimaell' 



* Psyeliology, of course, is an eswptinii in this iiespect. Its eharae- 
terietic ia that it dots take iL-cdunt of tlie subjtttive an wo!! aa the 
objective side, being therein unique iiniuiif; tlie tlicirttical scieaicew. It 
is accordingly for it aloue ainoog tliem iliat tliia diliiuultj a-i'iBos. 
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the calculator determining the niotiriii lie would ideally place: 
limiself in the praition of the outside observer and would take 
no accoiiub of liis own feelinys. Just so, with the exception of 
Psychology,* not one of the sciences, is concerned witli more 
than one of the two aspects, and their asaiimptious, anppoai- 
tiona, or postulates do not extend to what may take phice in 
the other. 

§ 7. — But, it may be asked further, what, tlieu, is tlie actual 
connection of the two aspects? How ia it possible that they 
should be thus connected ? And ij/" luhat are they aspects ? 

To all these questions I frankly reply that I do not know; 
and as to none of them do I make any supposition. But 
I submit that to a philosophy whose only end and aim ia 
to harmonise the knowledge we possess, and as we ac!<iuiTe 
it, audi quBHtionB are wholly irrelevant. Those mattera are 
entirely out of the range of any knowledge we have or are 
likely ever to have. TJie phyeiclst might as well ask what, 
in its ultimate nature, is the motion of the vessel wLioh the 
spectator eeea and the man in the cabin feels ? Science of 
course may define motion for its own purposes ; hut it does so 
only phenomenally. About the ultimate nature of motion 
it cares, and can say, nothing. It leaves that for those meta- 
physicians who delight in what Lewes, called " MetempiriM " : 
and WB will follow its exampla 

§8.^Tlieie are, hgwover, other difficult fiueations which we 
cannot get rid of so easily. And first, what is meant by the 
Conscious Suhjcd, of which I have so often spoken, and by its 
relation to the processes that take place in it ? 

Here again (jiiestiona of ultimate nature do not concern us. 
We are not asking about the ultimate nature of the soul, or of 
the body, or of lite or organism, or of anything else. What I 



* And possibly some of tlie practical Rciencea. 
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mean by tlie " Coiiscioiifl Subject " is, of course, what each one 
of 113 refers to as " I," but tlie question is, in what sense ? 

Now I think there are two main seiisea in which we 
ordinarily use the wonl " I." 1. To denote the whole 
indivithial, body as well as mind (including sense, feeling, 
intellect, &c.).* In this sense my liand is a part of me no 
loss than my brain, and the physical aspect of my brain and 
of its processes, as I imagine them, no less than the psychic 
aspect of the latter.f 2. To denote only our cMiscioiisTiess, past, 
present, and future, or in other words tlie mind, in a wide sense, 
with the ways in which it is, lias been, or will be affected. It 
is in this sense tliat we say, " I liave a pain in my foot," " I 
have read your l)0ok with interest," " I am very happy to see 
you," and so fortli. Voot, eye, and nerves have their part in the 
production of these results, but are not regarded as having the 
pain, the interest, or the pleasure, which belong to "me" as 
distinguished from them. There is, however, also a third 
sense in which %ve may, I think, appropriately use the term 
" Conscious Subject," vi:^, to denote that portion of the neuro- 

cerebral system ( — whatever else it may he) whose processes 

are accompanied by my consciousness (my " I " in the second 
sense) of the time-being, this, however, being regarded, not aa 



* On the mental side I take it that the " I " is regarded mther as 
" that which has the mental states, &c." (or even as that which has the 
faculty of having them), than aa those statea and proceeaes tliemaelves. 
I think ( but the thouglit ta not " I " but " mine." This is the case in 
the second sense no lees than in the first. 

+ I do not see, however, why the t«rm "Conaciona Subject" in this 
sense should be applied only to human beings. Every animal or 
organism that shows signs of consciousness may, I should think, be called 
a conscious subject in this sense — though if so, of course, all cotia<»oua 
subjects have not the same rank nor, in all jirobability, the same-kind of 
consciousness. Even if we knew much more than we do of ttie consdouS' 
ness of other animals, it would probably be a question where we ought 
to draw the line between what does and what does not deserve the namea 
of consciousness and conscious subject. 
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utieouBcinua but as eonaciouB. To me who am thus eonacioiia, 
the process taking place iu this "subject" presents its psychic 
aspect ; hut I can also in n, way represent it to myself ineutally 
ami thus ohtain an ideal picture (no iluiiht a very incorrect 
ane) of it as a physical process (raoleculea iu motion) also.* 
The synthesis of these two aspects aa aspects of tiii underlying 
soiiietliinj;, jjivt's a. notian which we Iinnlly )iave in ordinary 
life, Irat xvhicli I think may he useful in Paycliology, and which 
I should like to fix as the third sense of the term " Conseious 
Subject." It is inahily in this sense tliafc I use the term in this 
paper ; but I mupt admit that it is coloure{|, now moiB by the 
Hrst sfinse, now hy thii Kucjjnd, and that 1 niiiy sometimes have 
nsed it simply in one uf these twu sunses. Taking it in the 
third nense, when I speak of the rditiion of the procesaes to 
lh(i crinscions subject himself, that relatiou is, then, conceived 
to he, that those jn-occsses, uhjectivelj viewed, nre motions 
(reai'iangemeirtB) of tju' V6?y "moUvules of wliich that subject 
^objectively vieweil and still in the third eense) consiata — tlie 
rtdatioQ involving that he has present tu himseJf the i>sychic 
aspect oiily. The conscious siihject in this sense is, hovfever, 
of course conceived as part of the lai^r whole (tlie conscious 
subject of the first meaning) apart from which it woiild not 
fnnction,t and therefore wonld not have either the process ot 
its psycliic aspect at all. Thus the Unit meaning is iu a way 
involved in meaning Na 3, 

Tlie Conscious Subject is, moreover, conceived as hnor<inn.ised 
imliridiial, though perhaps orgaiiis.ed in that particidar way 
■only for the time heing, and it is only as thus orf^aniaed that 
we have a right to speak of it aa a Suhject. It ia important 



* Compare the position of the niuu in tlie laliin of the aliip of nur 
illiiatration when, on tlis ncfasi'Mi of a particuliirtj great lurch, lie 
meutally pictui'ea tu liiiuself the wave »s striking, pEissiiig uiidfir, imd 
luoviliy awaj" fi'tfin the ship. His pLtttU'e is doubtlesB incoi'rect, but 
4tich as it is, it Is tbel'l:^ He ha.'t It, and the feeling ut the lurch alsg, 

t Indeed it nould obvicmsly uevur be foi'med at all. 

C 
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that this should be boroe in mind. Whether we uae the term 
in the first, second, or thiiil sense, by Conscious Subject we 
always mean an organised individual, and we imply that it 
functiona as it does hecajiae (whether permanently or tor th& 
time being only*) it is organised as it is. Why it is thus 
organised and how it came to be so, are questions of the greatest 
interest, but are not qnestious for us here. 

§ 9. — It may be worth while to refer here to the apparently 
intermediate position occupied by those portions of our own 
bodies which we can see and touch, and to compare them with 
the position of the man in our illustration when he had gone 
on deck of the moving ship. If I look at my hand when 
it is being pricked by a pin, I seem to have both aspects. 
I see the hand and feel the pain in it. This, however, is not 
really so. The process in the hand really belongs to th& 
physical series. If I represent it to myself I can do so only 
as imaged, as seen from the outside. What I feel is the 
process in my neuro-cerebral system, and of this, so far as 
I directly feel it, T have only tlie psychic asi>ect.t It will 
be remembered that the relation of the action of the wave to 
the man on the deck was very closely aiialc^ous. 

§ 10, — The next question tliat we have to face is by no- 
means less troublesome than that considered in § 8. Does, or 



* This difference is really only one of degree, Kh subject-organisa- 
tion ia fugitive in the sense of being wholly new acd immediately being 
dissolved into ite elements, never to be I'eformed in any of its parts. On 
the otlier hand the whole body and mind are undergoing constant change, 
and no part of their organisation is therefoi'e strictly permanent. 

f Of course I may imagine the molecular movements and so get a- 
physical image, as of any other nenro- cerebral process. And in so far as- 
the "Conscious Subject" (3rd senae) eictends into the hand (if it does 
so) no doubt there ia psychic aspect in tlie hand itself. But tliat is not 
the part of the process that I see when I watch the pin running into my 
hand. 
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can, the psjcliic aeries at all nffect the physical series ? or 
does the latter rmi its own crrnrse and the former merely 
accoii]i>aiiy it ? 

The first difficulty here is, clearly to mulerstftml wliat we 
uieau by tlm ruiostioii. AeeouliHg to our theory the pliysieal 
and the psy<;hic series are merely tlitterent aspficta of the same 
processes, and it seems absurd to speak of one aspect as alfeeting 
another. The point of cotirae ia this : The phenomena of which 
oiu' physical aeries consists run their regular course, and the 
sciencea which study their laws tell us that not only are these 
laws completely regular, hut that, throughout, the energy 
remains always the aame^ the total cause and the total effect 
being everywhere and alw.iys exactly erjual. This is far from 
having been demonstrated throughout the whole range of 
science. To a gi-eat extent it ia and remains a postulate. But 
observation and experiment are eoustantly confirmiug it, and 
if it were found to be erroneous, the foundations of much of 
OUT science would, we are told, be seriously diaturbed. But 
all this is from the point of view of tlie outside obaerver, and 
th!ia deals with the physical aspect only. It talfes no aceoiuit 
whatever of the psychic aspect, where there is one. The 
question, then, is, doee the Qsture of tliis psychic aspect ever 
determine, or help in determining, the result ? or does the 
process sirajfily go on according to the laws which we observe 
on the physical aide, presenting its psychic aspect to the 
conacioua subject when (if we may so say) it passes through 
him, but quite uninfluenced by his i'eelings, thoughts, wishes, 
or desires 1 

If we are to speak of "psychic eansation " in anything 
more than a merely figm-ative, not to say unmeaning, sense ; 
if KthicH, Logic, and otlier practical acicncea of any kind are 
not to be an impossibility ab initio and the words " practical 
gcieuce" no inoi'e than a mere empty sound; if our sensations, 
feelings, thoughts, desires, wishes, intentions, &c., are to have 
anything wliatever to do with the thoiighta, feelings, actions, 

c 2 
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&c., which appear to result from them ; and generally, if our 
own (active) share, as rational and conscious beings, in our own 
lives iiiiil qoiiLluct, eitlier phyBieal, moral, or intellectual, is to be 
more timn a mere delusioii — then it would seem that -we caunot 
escape from, the conclusion that the psycluc does affect the 
phyeicul. tind afftcts it in a way whitk ia of tlie voiy gi-eatest 
iuiportautje to us. For if every peyehic pheuomcuon Las its 
exactly corresponding aciioiiipaiiying physical pheuomenoa, so 
that every change in that part of the physical cireuit would 
involve a change in the psychical series neconiyjanying it: then 
conversely every change, liowever slight, in the psychic series 
must involve a cori-espondiug change in the accompanying 
phyBical aeries, tf, then, any sensation, feeling, perceiition, 
thought, &c., as such, intluences a succeeding feeling or thought, 
•kc-, the accompanying physical series wUl not be preci.sely as it 
would have heeu without that niodiiiea,tion in the feeling or the 
tliouglit, and the psychic will, jw-o fanto, have affected the 
[nhysical. If we could once aee that such mutual influence 
hetweien the two series (whether we call it causation or not) 
could be, and kow it could be, the difficidty in principle would 
be anroiounted ; for the change would then he what on the 
physical side would appear as a change of motion or reaiTange- 
luent of molecules, and from that the plij'Bical procees would 
take its regular coui-ae, whatever this might be- 
But, it will be asked, how are we to conceive this ? How ia 
it possible to conceive that the psychic should affect or alter 
the physical, that mind or conaciousnese should act on matter?* 



* I put thin 80 becauae I think Hiis ia the fmin in -which the queation 
ia mast likely ta present itaclf ; but I slmuM like tu poiut out Chat I dxt 
not think this at all a correct expresRioii. Conscioaaniiss i» u mere 
albs tniction, aisd it is not the absti-act but nnly the concrete that ai:t«. 
We should rather aak : Bow ia it passible to conceive that tlie inocesa 
ill the man's lirain ehoiild he different from what it otherwise wciqIJ. be, 
merely becauae he is consciously affected in ^iich or such ii niacuer 'I or 
bijcanae he has such or such deaires or feelings 1 or because the psychic 
aspect of ivhat is goiiig oii in his hTaiii is such as it is &iul nut Uitfereat I 
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Do not Itit US Llink tlie diHiculties, Unless we are to con- 
trfitlict science, which ie, of course, out of the nueetinn, we 
raiiat make no HU]i|>oaitions iiicorsiatent with ita f'lmdanjental 
assLuiijitiniis: — tlie physical processes uiiiat he conceived to vmi 
their regular coui-ae, aud any enp^Kiaitioii of the creation or 
destrnttion of energy or of the supply of energy from any non- 
physical source must lie rigidly excluded. Motion, molecular 
as well 09 ninlav, ia a strictly pliyaieal conoeptinn (i.e., belongs 
wholly to the physical series), and no motion nnist therefore he 
supposed to he prmluced hyanycauae which (regarcied from the 
outaide) is other tliaii physical or acts otherwise than according 
to phyaicrtl laws. How, then, are we to conceive iTsycliic 
iuterftrence ? 

To this I must a.gai]i answer tlint I do not know. But I 
would aak : Kveii if we should be quite unable fully to cou- 
ceive Hueh psychic intci'ference, or action, or whatever yon 
like to call it, would this really be a bar to ita taking place us 
a fact or prove that such imperfect conception of it as we can 
f omi is of no use ? If it comes to that, can we fully conceive 
the action of the psychic on the payckic. or even that of 
matter on matter ? Can we tidly conceive even so simple a 
case as the transmission of motion from one billiard hall to 
another — to say nothing of gravitation or electricity? Yet 
can we do without the.ge iiotionB or believe timt they stand for 
nothing real? Mathematics made excellent use of its \/ — 1 
at a time when it could not explain it, and when, indeed, it 
appeared to contain so manifest a coutmdictiou that it was 
tieated solely as the symbol of ima^hiary or impossible 
quantity. And so it appeajB to me that our inability to 
imagine how the fact that we are conscious can affect our 
thouglits or coBduct ought not to prevent our beheving that 
it really does bo, provided that the facts imperatively reqium 
that belief, and pro\'idcd that we hear in mind that we are 
hers dealing with a fact which we cannot explain and as to 
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iior always even tliere, but only in. portions of the neuro- 

cerelji'al sj-steiiis of liuiiim licings and of some other animals. 
Must we l*!if-ve that tliis I'enUy is bo? Or may we auiiiiose 
' that other physical pitroesBes also Lave their psychic aspect, 
hut that we know uothin^ ahuut it hecause it :s not presented 
to us? 

"We have here come to a regiuu of spccitlation into which 
I do not care to enter, and I shall not propose evea a hypo- 
thetical reply, hut I tjhoiild like to point out in couclusioa tliat 
some conaldei-atioiis make a tentative ailoptiou of the latter 
alternative very tempting. 

Of course we sUftuld expect the properties of so remarkable 
a tissue as living nerve and the funetions ai eo complex 
a eystcni as the lumiaii neui'Lt-cerehral system to he very 
UifEereut from those of other or simpler substances or systems. 
Still the matter of which that tissue is composed is of the 
same nature as much of the matter iu the outer world" ; it lias 
entered the body from without, and in due time it will pass 
into the outer world again. Kow we are \ised to continiuty in 
nature ; and it is ditlScult to hclieve that when it foruiB part o£ 
particidar poi-tious of the human n euro-cerebral system that 
matter should suddenly acquire a totally new property f to 
which it has nothinti at all analogoua either before or after. 
Of course we are famihar with the apparent disappeavance 
of properties and the appearance of others in their place. 
Every chemical combination furnishes an example. Lut in 
these cases we at least sujipose that it is to the inherent 



* That ia to say, its several constituents, its carbon, oxygea.liyilrogen, 
nitixigen, &,c., are ao. 

t Viz., the property of eiliibtting an entirely new s-spect wlien it 
takcK part in ;;e('taiii pluysical pi-oizesses. Of vourse it ia improper t» 
speali ot ita jisj-chit: aepecC aa a projieiii/ of tlie liniin, Ac;., to wlitilever 
process-ja it may he subjected, for the properties of (issues, Ac, lieloug 
to their physical nap^ct, nnd the peycliic does ii-ot. For tliia 1 nniat 
apologiBa, but I know of no other more suitable word to use. 
" Attiibiite " would seem to Liu litible to the eame oLjeEtions. 
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properties of the elenieats that theiv appearance now in. one 
foriQ, now ill another, is due. Tie present conaideration, if it 
can lie said to aak for anything at all, asks only to be alloweil 
to inaho similar suppositions. It asks to he alliowed to suppose 
(1) that, seeing that the neuro-eerehral system lias thia 
property, the matter of which it is coiiipose<l has, and had 
eveu huforii it formed part of tliat system, s.omci,ki»<f on the 
psychic side to which the exnertreuce of the y^sychic aspect 
in the conscious subject is due; and (2) (when the contraiy 
has not been shown) that the differences between suhstancea 
which closely resemble one another in most of their properties, 
are prohahly dift'erences in degree rather than in kind.* 

Again, we have seen that we cannot say that onr psychic 
phenomena are caused l\j the physical procenses that accom- 
pany them, ill the ordinary sense of causation, for physical 
causes pi'oduce physical etiects and are wliolly alisoibed in so- 
doing. What, then, are they caused hy ? Of course it is iiO' 
answer or explanation, but still it may he a certain mentid 
satisfaction to sujipose them in a rektion of cause anil effect 
with Einalo^ beyond their own range and thus to iumirijie 
(although we have no means of observing or verifjing thia) 
tliat iu the world-process there may be as complete a closed 
ciix'le oil the psychic &ide as on tilt? physicalt 

* Sucli Mubataucea are, d.f?., living nerve thHt does and living nerve 
tliat dues not, form pai-t oF the iransfioua subject (in Keiiae 3, p. 32). 
If the one has the property tlitit certain procesHea iin it exliibit a jiajcliic 
aa[)ei;t, w« sliiiU tliei'uforu ex]jett, until the coutniry ia prnvtd, that tin; 
other hiiH it aiito. 

i What in muant iSj of emirse, that if it were jiufsiMe to go out of 
ourselveR and to see tlie payclii-^ jisjiett of procesaea taking plaL'c in olh<.r 
ihings (lis we can see tlieir physical aapect) the world -pri>ceaa might 
present tn iw ajs ooDiplete a oiitrle on the psycliiu side as we now siie, or 
postulate, on its jiliyaical wide, ami tlmt we might then tiiul 'w tliat side 
prineiplen fin!iln(;fmia ti, tlwngli doiibtlei* i.W< dilT&rent fmiii, tbe Prindple- 
of Llie (Jonaei'Vation of Enei'gy, &c., nn the (ilivaical side. Of ciiiil'ae the 
imaginary ijsyubic ciiiisatioii here anggented i.f dJrt'ereut fronj that psytliii! 
cjiiiafitintj l.)y wliicli one [isyubic atjite or pixiceas is SHppused to cansfr 
annth«]' psyoliic atate or process in the Hame individual 
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Such suggestions iis to what may possibly take place beyond 
the range of any possible experience are, of course, quite worth- 
less, except for such satisfaction as they may afford to our craving 
for intellectual Bynnnetry. There are, however, many pheuoiiiena 
whicli, 80 far as they go, appear to point decidedly in the same 
direction, and whicli would make such a suggestion, if it were 
made, somewhat less wild. Our automatic actions, particularly 
the secondarily automatic actions — those which have become 
more or less automatic by habit — often appear to show an 
adaptation of means to ends which it is difficult to conceive 
without supposing at least something analogous to conscious- 
ness. Not only do we make all the complicated movements of 
walking, riding, swimming, &c, not only do we allow for the 
iinevenness of the road, the motions of the horse, the obstacles 
in our way, &c., for the most part without being really aware 
of it ; not only does the violinist make all the necessary com- 
plicated movements of arms, hands, fingers, &c., without thinking 
about them, conscious only of the eflect he wishes to produce (if 
he is conscious even of tliat) ; but we may reail aloud, write 
from dictation or copy, &e., we may even do mental work, aud 
this not ouly of the simplest or most mechanical kind, without 
in the least knowing what we are reading or writing or thinking 
about, and may yet read with the proper expression, write 
correctly, and amve at a correct mental result* It is difficult 
to conceive that all this should go on without anything at least 
analogous to consciousness or without anything like a psychic 
aspect of the phenomena to guide it. Yet it is not our con- 
sciousness, for we are not conscious or aware of it, and do 
not consciously direct the proc^ses, nor is the psychic aspect 
exhibited to ^ts as conscious subjects. May we suppose it 
exhibited to something else ? t Again, consider the vis medica- 

* As a matter of fact I believe that not only the largest but really 
the most important part of our mental work is done in this way, though 
under the general guidance and direction of conscionsneBs. 

t I will do no more than refer in passing to the numerous su^estions 
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inx nattira), tlie rBiuarliable waj- iu ^v■llicIl buihU iiiliueuts are 
overcome, ia wliich torn or cut tenduus, &c., will re-uiiite, in 
wliicii iu tliB i^ase of more serious iujiinea nliatacles tn healing 
Are oveiTome, and in wliiolj, we are toUl, muscles ami nei-ves wiK 
soinetuiies take over a part of tlie work nf nLli«rs that are tKiii- 
porarily Liisabled, aiid so ou, 1 beheve that nothing whatever 
is known ahout kuw this ia aceumplished ; hut it would be 
■dilticult for ine to helieve that it ia wiUiout anything that is, 
■at leiist alighcly, analogous to a striviug fur au eud, or thaC 
that end could be reached witliout some kind of psychic aspect 
to show the way. 

In so £ar aa we suppose other animals to he guided by 
■consciousness or sentience, we must vegard bheni also as con- 
scious Biibjects, and, according to the Aspect Theory, imiat hold 
that for tliein also H<iiue processes have a psythlc aspect. Ent 
must we dmw the line at aniuiala ? AMicii we see a plant 
atretcliing its roots towurda the water or struygliuy towards 
the light and air, when we eee the climbing plant elutchiug 
at every support within its reach, Ac, can we helieve that 
it lias nothuig at all analogous to the paychic aspect to 
guide it ? 

Wlien we come to inorganic nature we no longer have such 
suggestions of a psychic aspect as ai-e aPTorded by the un^anic: 
Imt does such evidence aa we possess actually negative it ? 
Perhajis we onglit not to be in too gi'eat a hnriy to reply iu 
tlie affirmative even here, and, whether we altogether agree 
■with tliem or not, ancli eou si derations aa those adduced by 
Professor Itoyee in Ids interesting remarks on the " Apper- 
ceptive Span,"* appear to indicate that it' we had good grounds 
for supposing a psychic aspect to run thi-oughout tlie whole of 



in the same direction made by the pKenonieuit of liypnotiHui, liypiiotic 
■BUj.'f^^esti&n, &c., aud hy tlia cases ^'iven in sucJi works sh M. Eibot's Lea 
JJaladies de /a Volont/, Lei Maliidies de la Pta-sonnaliti, ^c, &.c. 

* In t]ie Eesay on " Sulf-ConaeimiBness, Sociiil CVinsciousiieaa, and 
NftHire," in hie Stiidiet of O'goU and HoH (New York, 1899), pp. 242 s^j. 
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nature, the apparently unintelligent response of its inorganic 
I>art might perhaps not prove an insupemble bar. 

I do not wish to m^ that we ought to suppose or believe it 
to do so. We have, and from tlie nature of the case we can have, 
no experience of any psychic aspect but that which is presented 
to ourselves, and it ia hazardous to push our speculations beyond 
the range of possible experience and verification — indeed, not 
allowable imless some really important purpose is to be served 
thereby. I liave no wish to do so. It seemed desirable to refer 
to the considerations contained in this paragraph, because if we 
adopt the conception of the two aspects at all, is is undoubtedly 
tempting to conceive them as co-extensive and symmetrical : 
but this is by no means a necessary part of the theory which it 
has been the object of this paper to explain. 
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III.— THK CONCEPTIONS OP CAUSE AND EEAL 
CONDITION* 

Bii SHADwoBTii H. Hodgson. 

Probaplt no more liuiiiiioua conception was ever framed, nor 
any uiove perinaiiently valuable step ever taken, in PhilosopLj-, 
tlian when Aristotle embraced tine "whole UniverBe of Being 
under his distinct and exhaustive elaSBitieatiou of the Toiir 
Causes, tliat ts tci aay, the tour lieails under which we Lmn group 
the answers which we may be iii a position to give to the 
questions fVhnf? Whij^ iva.^ Hovjf concerning anything what- 
ever which may come witliin our horizon, as an object of 
thought or of conjectui'C. 

Aristotle's classificatiou will be familiar to all my hearers. 
Briefly stated, the lour cfluseii, or rather the four kinds of 
■causation, are tiiese: the Material, the Pormal, the Efficient, 
and tlie Pinal; or in other wordsj that out of wliicb anything 
is made, that wliich specifies it as such and anch a thing, that 
which hringa it into existence, and that which it tends, or 
is intended, to do or to become. It will perhaps be an aid to 
some, as it has liGGii to myself, towards grasping these collec- 
tively and realising their relations to one another, if we 
i-epresent them as occupying the four sides of a sqnarej— the 
Formal at the top, the Material opposite to it at the bottom, 
the Efficient at the left, the Final opposite to it at the right. 



* A French ti^anslation o£ thia pa.per whb laid before the Congr^s 
Internationa! rte Philoaoivliie, held, under the auspices of tlia Direttora 
of the Remii d-i ifet'iijlii/iiqiis et de Morula, at Paris, in August, IDOO, 
find will he found in tlie BiM,iothe(£v.e of the Congrcs, vol. i, p, 237, 
As this pikper waa written expressly for the Congr^, my thaska are dae 
to the Directoi's and Editor (M. Xavler L^oti) of the ahove Rbvuv for 
their courteous tonaeiit tu the present publication.— S.H.H. 
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different ^ents or different agencies may produce. Tlie root 
Wea, tlierefore, I take to "be that of agency, force, activity, 
■or power (call it wliat yoii will) ; for it ir oaly in virtue of 
posseBsing or exerting this, tliat anything whatever receives tlie 
name of an agent, that is, of an efficient cause. 

The next fjnestion acconhii^ly ia, how we an'ive at this idea 
■of agency, and what we mean hy it; or, cithc'rwise expi-eesed, 
what is the niitnre of the reahty wliieh is its object ? The old 
or Kantitin answer to these questions was, (1) that the idea waa 
an fi priori iilea nr Category of the TTnuierstanding, named 
Ildation idwccii, Caiisa/Ur/ mid Dcpcmkniie, and (3) that the 
reality which was ita object was- nothiuu; more than the 
'Category itself, since this was originally formed in tl;e very 
jjrocesa of un derstamling, or in thought constructing the 
plienonienal wurld of experience, aud hi uo other way, and 
for 110 other purpose. Thus, on Kant's transcendental hypo- 
thesis, the idea of agency, though now drawn out into what 
it impLieitly contains, namely, a relation hetween cansahty 
aud dependence, is still presented as a strictly ultimate and 
luianalysable idea, in the sense tiiut it originates in the 
lassumed nnderstanrhng facidty of an asainned transcendental 
Ego, and is not the prodncb hnt the parent of the realities 
•ill realities they he) which seem in expeiienee to lie ita objects. 

But when, taking our stand simply on cxpeiieace, we look 
■closer at the idea of agency, we see that it is not so atiictly 
ultimate and inianalysahte, as this iufrenione theory, Ijiult 
Tipon an adventurous liypothesia concerning the possihihty 
■of experience, would lead ns to suppose, but is capable of 
.analysis into simpler and more fundamentid ideas, which 
are drawn liirectly from the content of positive experience 
itself, apart from any question as to ita possibdity, namely, 
from that of operations or events of a so-called physical 
natur& In early and, bo to speak, pre- scientific days, alike 
tif the uidividnal as of the race, man's observatio]i of, aud 
■cotjliict with, the so-called I'orees of physical nature, such 
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as the (all of heavy bodies, often with eniBhing effect, the 
action of winds and waves, the deetnictiveneaa of fire, the 
motiotiB of the heavenly hodiee apparently unimpeded by 
any obstacle, and so on, mast have given him an array of 
facts, from which by an easy process of abstraction, such as 
all comparison supposes, the idea of agency, as their one 
common feature, coiJd not fail to arise. 

In proceea of time and along with the development of 
thought, this one common feature would become the one 
common logical pre-auppoaition requisite for unJerstandiag 
or interpreting the phenomena in which it was found. Next, 
from being the common logical pre-supposition for under- 
standing or interpreting the phenomena, it would come to 
be thought of, in accm-clanCie with a well-knmwn tendency 
of human epecnlation, as their common real antecedent, or 
inner natuie, making the phenomena what they were, that 
is, ^ents exerting forces of various kinds. And then, on 
this basis, when ones the thought of agency was confronted 
with the great and obvious difference between matter apparently 
at rest and matter apparently in motion, the fallacious con- 
ception of Force Chi Cause of Motion would flnally become 
a conception difficult to eradicate even fi-om scientific minds. 

Assume, howevcT, on the contrary, as it is I believe 
assumed by modem science, that motion in eonie form or 
other, whether impeded at unimpeded, overcoming or over- 
come, or exactly balanced, by motion in an opposite or in 
i^Ufl'erent directions, is an inseparable attribute, or rather con- 
stituent, of matter, and the former conception of Force the 
Cause of Motion is thereby at once replaced by the simpler and 
more positive one of Force a. Mode of Motion. That is to say, 
in place of force as an agency of which no positive conception 
can be given, and the pretended conception of which, rests on 
the fallacious process of hypoatasising an abetraction, we now 
have the positively observable fact of motion, which scientific 
thought teaches ua ia inseparable from matter. "We cannot, in 
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fact, think definitely and aeourately of matter, without including 
force, namely, the simple force or fact of cohesion, in our con- 
ception of it. Without that force it caimut be thought of as 
existing at all. It would not Jw matter ivithoat it. Eyen an 
atom of matter, suppoaing atoms to be pbj'sical realities and 
aot matheTuatical pointa, uiust cohere ad intra. So that Qnally 
a filled extenBioii and motion in ins-epai-able union, instead of 
ready-made matter acted on by ready-made force, take rank as 
the ultimate constituents of which the physical world is com- 
posed. In other words, that extended tangibility, which we 
commonly call matter, includes force, as a tendency of its parts 
to move towards one another, which is cohesion, as one of its 
constituents, and moreover as that constituent which was 
previously supposed to be an unanalyaahle entity. 

Thus the liypoataaieed abstraction. Force or Agency, ia now 
replaced by Motion, which is a feature positively presented in 
phenomena of experience. And it should be i-emarked, that 
this new conception of matter not only exeludea Force from 
the position o£ a transcendental or supernatural Cause, but 
precludes Matter itaelf, inasmuch ae it contains no reason for 
the insepfltfthle union of filled extension and motion, from being 
possibly regarded as BelS-exiatent, or Causa Sui. That is, we 
cannot think of it as uncaused ; and yet we are in total 
and apparently iiTemovable ignorance, as to what its Cause 
may be. In philosophy, therefore, the doctrine of Materialism 
is untenable. But this by the way. 

So far as to tihe first of the two conceptions with which 
I have proposed, to deal, namely, the conception o£ Efficient 
Cause. I now come to the second o£ them, the conception 
of Real Condition. This ia the main purpose of my paper, and 
here it ia that I am moat anxious to secure your attention and, 
if possible, your approval. An efficient cause always consists 
of some portion or portions of matter in motion, and in action 
and re-aetion with some other portion or portions of matter in 
motion. I speak, of course, only of those efficient causes of 
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which we ean form a positive conception. Not that I intend 
to deny, that inima,terial agents may exist and exert agency ; 
I maintain only that, the same principles o£ reasoning being 
plainly applicable in their case also, they cannot be used aa 
espiaaatory hypotheses, unless and until we can form similarly 
positive and similarly verifiable eonceptiona of their nature, as 
we ean imdeniably fonn of physical agents and ^encies. So 
that, for my present purpose, I propose to speak of physical 
causes only. 

Portions of matter in motion, then, in action and re-action 
with other portions, are what we now mean by efficient causes. 
Eut what are their effects ? Do theae also consist of matter in 
motion and of nothing elae ? Not bo. Take the case of matter 
itself. I have called it above extended tav^bilitif in motion. 
Certain portions of it impinging on our organism, which consists 
of other portions of it, produce — what? Sensations of touch 
and presaure — those very aensations by which the nature of 
matter itself, aa aometbing which poaseasea and exerts force, 
is most directly and immediately known to us, and which are 
the basis of our conception of it. Sensations, observe, are among 
its effects; modes of consoiousoesa which, in that respect, are 
ioto ado different from modes of matter in modes of motion. 
And not sensations of touch and pressure only, but gengations 
of every other known kind, of sight, hearing, and ao on. And 
not sensations only, hut feelings of an affective and emotional 
nature also ; and also, besides these, feelings belonging to what 
ie most usually and distinctively called aelf -consciousness, 
feelings of effort, awareness of intelleetual and active processes, 
attention, comparison, deliberation, choice, judgment; all of 
which together constitute our knowledge of man's whole nature, 
both moral and material, as exhaustively distributed under the 
three well-known heads of reeling, Conation, and Cognition ; 
and all of which have been, or are now in process of being, 
shown to aiise in close dependence upon the processes and 
activities of hia neuro- cerebral organisation. 

D 2 
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Jfow each of these modes of conscionsneas has some specific 
quality petuiiar to itself, and irreducible to that of any other 
mode of conBciousness. There are many kinds of rjuality in 
consciousness, each kind containing countless modificatious anil 
Bub-modiiications within itself, but specific and peculiar as 
compared to other kinds, besides being, as consciousneas, toto 
ealo diilerent from modes of matter in modes of motion. 
Sensations of light and colour are one euch specific and 
irreducible kind of quality. Sensations of hearing or sound 
are another. And so on. Sensations of effort or tension are 
another. Love and hate among the emotiona or passiona aie 
(jtheiB. Everywhere in experience we come upon ultimate and 
peculiar kinds of quality, which, heeides occupying gome time- 
duration and in mauy cases some spatial extension also, — which 
are features common to them with matter and motion, — ai-e 
qualities of conBciouBnese only, and are, figuratively speaking, 
the bad-rock out of which and on which our whole know- 
ledge, conception , and imagination of the nature of the UniverBe 
aroimd us is constructed. These ultimate Bpecific and irredueitile 
kinds of feehng, together witfi their modifications and sub- 
modifications, and together with their inseparable co-elements, 
tiiue-duration in all, spatial extension in some cases, are our 
whole evidence or sausa cognoscendi both for the existence and 
for the nature of the Universe or Sum of Tilings. 

But what is meant by a qualily in consciousness ? I pub 
aside the question whether time-duration or spatial extension, 
in any or all of its dimensions, can be considered to be amouij 
the qualities of coasciousness on the ground of their insepara- 
bihty from the qualities of feeling ■which are their content. 
And I ask what is meant by a quahty of feelinff, quality I mean 
of a specific kind, in consciousness ? Plainly we can give no 
definition of it in terms of conseiousnesB^ since it is peculiar 
and irreducible. But it is also plain, that what ia meant by ite 
general name, qualiti/, is to dietiuguiah it sharply from qimiUily. 
It is alao meant, almost equally plainly, to distiuguisli it trom the 
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vjktii aati the where of ibs being aetTially experienced, or actually 
thought of, or actually remembered, or actually imagined. It is 
aimply quality qua ciuality that is intended. 

Now liere arises the special point which I wish to "bring 
before you. Asauming that conaciousness, aa said above, ia the 
product of matter in motion, the question that then arises is 
thia : — Can the quality of consciousneBa itself, or that of any 
of its inoiles, rjv-a. quality, be shown to "be so produced ? There 
can be but una answer; it is, that we are wholly incapable of 
conceiving any quality of consciousneas qua quaKty as caused 
in any way whatever. Try to do it, and you find that in every 
case yon are conceiving, not the cause of the quality qua quality, 
or of its being iclnyt it is, but the cause of its occnri'snce or 
exiatence, the quality itself being pre-supposecL How can 
ether vibratiooa impinging on a retina connected with a brain 
caitse, the qvxilitics of light or colours to be vjhat they are as 
sensations, as distinguished from the event of their arising aa 
sensations ? If you attribute the causation, say, of the sensation- 
quality of light to a creative Mind, atill you muat conceive that 
Mind as iiaving had the idea, the knowledge, of the q^unlity of 
light, before creating it ; so that here again the quality gyia 
quality remains uneauaed, and is by no means accounted for or 
explained by asauming it to have existed as an idea, before it 
existed as a sensation. 

The same reasoning holds good in every caae. I need not 
try your patience by adducing further inatancea. 1 will cn'v 
add, that the reaaoning which I have here applied to the case 
of matter in motion, when supposed to be the cause of quality 
in conseioiisneas, applies with equal foiTie to an immaterial agent 
or agency, if that should be supposed to Ije the cause of it. The 
liifticulty does not He in the nature of the supposed cause, but 
in that of the supposed effect, namely, of quality qua quality, 
which is not susceptible of being thought of as caused. 

But now mark what follows, as the necessary eonsequenee 
of thia fact, with regard to the conception of Efficieut Cause. 
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We hftve plainly hitherto attributed to it a far greater range of 
efficiency than it- will bear. We have attributed to it the 
production of effects iu their entirety, of their nature or 
(qualities yua qualities, as well as of their occurrence as events, 
or of their coming into and continuing in e-fistence. We must 
therefore reform our conception of Efficient Cause, and restrict 
its efficiency to the function of causing the existence or occur- 
rence of its effects, withdrawing from it the function of causing 
the nature or quality of those effects. For even in cases where 
the resulting effect conaists in some (luantitalive modification 
of a epecific kind of quality, aa in the varying pitch or varying 
intensity of sound, or where it consists in aome qaalitative 
modification depending upon combination or arrangement of 
qualities in relation to one another, as in the timbre or 
" colour " of sounds, or in the mixture or contrast of visiitd 
coloura, still the resulting quality ywo quality remaina unac- 
counted for hy any change in the agency producing it. No 
reason, for instance, why a note in a higher octave sliould be of 
a sharper or abriller quality than the same note in a lower 
octave, can be found in the fact that it is produced by the 
impact of more rapid vibrations on the icar. In other words, 
the occurrence only, and not the quality, of effects of any 
kind, can be atrictly attiibuted to the cauBes which are said 
to produce them. So i-eformed and so restricted as these 
conBiderations demand, the conception of Efficient Cause 
hecomea the conception to which I give the name of Jieal 
Condition. 

We may accordingly in general terms define a Real Con- 
dition as something on the existence or continuance of which, 
in given circnmstancea, something else cornea into or continues 
in exiateuce, and without which it would not do so. We are 
thereby relieved from having to seek, in the nature of the 
agents or agencies concerned in any particular case, a reason 
for the nature of the effects ascribed to them, and ai-0 led to 
look simply for the unifornnties or laws observable in the_ 
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aeqnenceB and eo-existencGB of facts, or, in other words, in the 
sequencee and co-existenees of real conditions ajid their con- 
ditionates. It is for this inductive examination, into simple 
inattera of fact, to disclose what kinds of oLjecta are as a fact 
capable of operating pToductively as. real conditions. Prior to 
such further inductive examination, the general definition of 
the term, since it can laan en no hypothesis as to the nature 
of the really-couditioning agency or agencies, has to rely, for 
its due precision, on treating all real conditiona alike on the 
footing of what are known in logic aa conditions st/w jwa nort, 
that is to say, aa conditions the abeence of wliich would entail 
the absence of theu- supposed effect or oouditionate. 

This, I take it, ia what the positive sciences have long been 
accuato-med to aim at, giving up entirely any attempt to explain 
the effects of forces by hypostasiaing them as entities, and 
using their names simply as a meana of designation and 
recognition. But since the human mind, to use the old name, 
is fertile in such hypostaaised abstractions, it plainly becomes 
the duty of philosophy, which examines the subjective side of 
experience and of thought, to busy itself with these abstrac- 
tions iilso, and endeavour to reduce even what appear to 
be ultimate conceptions to their simplest form, and to 
the simplest systematisation which is consistent both with 
itself and with the facts of experience. Philosophy cannot 
leave hypostasiaed abstractions severely alone, as the positive 
sciencee can. 

But in performing this critical and necessary task, and in 
applying thereto the facts and results which analysis hag at 
various times disclosed, philosophy may often be led to see in 
the facts so employed a more than merely critical and negative 
value, and indeed be forced, perhaps unexpectedly, to regard 
tliern as facts which contribute to enlarge rather than restrict 
that general conception of the Uni\'erse, the formation of which 
(bo far as man can form one) ia itB highest and distinctive 
pm-pose. We have, I think, an instance of this in the very 
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fact which Las now been compelling us to reEorm our conceptiiMi 
of efficient cause, the fact, naniely, that quahty qua quality is 
incapable of being thought of as eauaed or really-conditioned. 
I am far from being the first to liring this fact to notice ; 
though, as the connections are various in which it maj be 
observtid, so alao are the inferences Tarious which may be drawn 
from it. 

We have already seen its solvent effect upon the conception, 
previously unanalysGci, of efficient cause. But at the sama time 
what a vision it lays open to ua, what a practical conviction it 
enforces, of the iininenaity of the Universe. Perhaps ita only 
parallel la to be found in that spectacle of the starr)' heavens 
(which must be thought of aa extenduig far beyond the range 
of human vision) by which Kant felt himself bo profoundly 
moved, that ho could compare its sublimity to nothing lesa than 
the sublimity of the Moral Law of Duty. 

So also mnst it be with the thought of the ultimate kinds 
or qualitative elements of coneciouaness, which cannot be 
thought of as limited to that small number which enters into 
human eonseiousnesa, theaB being one and all dependent, for 
theii' existence therein, upon the esistenee of the human 
organism and its environment. The ultimate liinils or qualities 
of conaciousnesa, therefore, are. for our thought, practically 
unlimited in number, like the atara ; for we know oE nothing 
by which their number can be limited, and cannot coBceive 
their nature, though unknown to us, aa really -conditioned at 
all. Their existence, on the other hand, if we think of them 
as actually existing, we must conceive aa depending upon some- 
thing which, though wholly unknown to us in point of nature, 
must nevertheless stand to them in a relation analogous to that 
in which known real conditions stand to the known qualities 
of human consciousness, with which we are familiar. 
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IV.— ON SOME OF THE PHENOMEKA OF POETIC 
EFFECTIVENESS. 

By E. H. DOSKIN. 

If readers of poetry could by some means offer their senaationa 
at the instants when they seize and appreciate poetic eifects, 
to lie tested accurately as in a psychological lahoratory, the 
results might perhaps be not without use both to pgycbology 
and to literary criticism. In the following paper I shall make 
what may be described as a soi't of attempt in this (iirection. 

There are many kinds of poetic effectivenesa ; I shall put 
myself under examinatioii in the first place as to one in 
particular. It is perhaps a rather out-of-the-way form of 
poetic excellence ; but it happens to be one which acts on 
my receptive faculty with special force, and facilities are thus 
offered fur observation. There is a poem by Tennyson which 
Bets up the particulai- stimulus I refer to in a fairly well 
marked degree. What I must fii-st do is therefore to recall 
to the reader's mind so much of the contents of the poem as 
are needed in order to aee this efFeet produced. It ia not 
EBceasary to quote the poem in full ; far the greater part only 
contributes to the particular effect in a way which can be 
realised by a very short Btatenient of the subject-matter. 

The poem is that entitled " The Golden Year " ; it is 80 
or 90 lines long, and is in narrative form. The narrator 
apeaka in the first person; he describes an incident which 
occurred when he, with two companions, was on a tour iu 
Wales, Thi; party were one day on Snovvdon; while there, one 
of the narrator's two companions recited a song, a prophecy 
of a kind of golden age that should come upon mankind. The 
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other companion then uttered a. few taunting criticiBiua od the 
Bong and on the singer's unpractical jearninga after visionary 
happiness. With this, the poem is all but ended ; three eon- 
chiding lin€a follow — and it is to these that I wish to draw 
attention. They are merely to the effect that, just after the 
eriticiaer of the srjug li.iil ended his Btrietiires, the narrator 
heard the sound of hlasting among the stone quarrios on the 
iiiciuntain side. Here are the three lines in full : — 

" He Bpulie ; aud, higli abovej I heard them blatst 
The Bleep state qiiarry, and tlie great echo Sap 
And buffet round the hilla from bluff to bluff." 

If the above analysis of the poem hae been sufficiently clear, 
one particular point in reference to these three lines will be 
evident: it is a point that would certainly be evident to 
anyone who recollected the poem in detail. The three hnes 
serve m.erely aa a sort of formal conclusion. They have no 
immedia.te connection with the main topic ; they are merely 
a touch of description. 

I do not linow what one ought to feel at this point in 
the poem : hut what I do feel is a complex sensation, wliieh 
BeeoiB to be due to a suddea meeting of a pair of oppOBites. 
There is a union between two contradictory elements, which 
are incompatible; but which nevertheless meet and coincide. 
These two elements are the two qualities of relevance and 
irreJevance. Irrelevance asserts itself, inasmuch as the three 
concluding lines have no logical eoanection with what went 
before, Eelevance asserts itself, inasmuch as I believe 
Tennyson to have been sane, and poetry to be a product 
of Banity. Sane boinga do not string irrelevant utterances 
togetiier. There must therefore bo some kind of liidden 
relevance in these hues. It must, for some unapparent 
reason, be appropriate to mention tlie occurrence of the Bound 
cf blasting, juat after relating how a fiinger aang of a golden 
age, and how a tiearer criticised him. And yet I cannot but 
' feel that it is inappropriate aud uou-aiguificant; thus to refer 
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to tbe noise of an explosion in connection with a apecolation 
as to social progress. Hence I find relevance and irrelevance 
eoinci<ling. 

Now there are Tarioua repliea that might be made to me 
here. Some appreciators would perhaps lay bare aud make 
intelligible the, to me, imintelligihle hak lietween tbe last lines 
and the rest of the poem, and thus sLow tliat no iii-elevance 
exists. Others might waive the whole questifm, siieakiny of 
poetic eonveiLtionality and the like. Others might defend the 
lines from the charge of irrelevance as calling up the actual 
scene of the incident before the mind's eye. And the purport 
of all these cricieiams might be that I have no business to feel 
relevance and irrelevance thus coinciding; that I look at 
poetry in an unnatural way in thu8 assumiug relevance because 
the poet ia aane, and feeling irrelevance because the poem does 
not nm. with outwardly logical sequence. 

All such answers must, iiowever, be set aside, for my present 
purpoee. I am a mere eubject under examination — yielding 
Buch data as are to be had from me ; and it is the fact that my 
state of consciousness seema to he one wliich the said feelings 
are the cause of. It is also the fact that with them there 
comes to me a sense of gratification. An item (relevance) 
manages to aubeist in the midst of its own negation (irrele- 
vance), That is an event which is like a piece of aba-olutely 
good news for the world. It is the overconiing, in a particidar 
corner of existence, of the one great drawback to all our 
existence — the constant negation, limitation, which attends us. 
A positive ia for once strong enough to conquer the very worat 
obstacle ; it can thrive in the heart of its own negative. The 
sight exhilarates me and has au irreaistible appeal It is hke 
a type of all possible good. 

But now these feelings must be placed under a minuter 
examination. Examination is difficult where the phaaes of 
feeling are subtle and elusive; but the following account will 
convey a fairly correct idea of the facts. Let my sense of the 
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positive element, relevance, first be tested. On the sarface the 
feeling is, as I have said, " the poet was sane — he must there- 
fore have had a renson for conneating two seeiaiiigly hetero- 
geueons incidents ; ergo relevauce is present." Does, tbea. nij 
sense of relevance depend onlj on a hlmd troet in the poet ? 
So. By a kind of probing below the level ot surface-feeling 
I reach a reasoned basis for luy sense of relevance. There 
is after all a perceptible link of homogeneity between the 
heterogeneous incidents. They all alilce kappetted. That ia 
why it is relevant to speak of fchein in connection. And now 
a conviction disclosea itself in this deeper layer of myBensibility, 
that whatever oecxirs is, tn all connections and all grovipings, 
relevant matter for poetry. Any gi-oup of actual occurrences, 
even randomly combined, possesses a certain claim to serve as 
the one topic of one poem : thej' are all to the point, because, 
as I now recognise, tlie " point " of poetry ia, the setting forth 
of speciuiens of what occu-rs. 

Leaving for the moment tlie search for any deeper layer 
on this side, let me see what, if anything, lies below the other, 
the negative element, irrelevance. Why do the incidents in 
the poem seem irrelevant? On enquiry the first fact I notice 
is a aense that the stratum of my consciousness which feels the 
iiTslevanue is in some sense less deep than what teela the 
relevance. It is the surface stratum, where the more ordinary 
utterances of humanity are dealt with. On that level we 
accept, as mutually relevant, utterances whether ap-okeu or 
written which come under some one category (f use the word 
in tlie popular sense). The category may be very wide, like 
tho subject-matter ot a science, or very narrow, like some 
trivial event, but it must be tangible and specific. But those 
utterances in the poem do nut, on the prose level of my mind, 
come under auy category that I can admit as a basis for 
a colloquy with a sane fellow-creature. The only category 
that includes them is that of bare hapjmiing. If you addresa 
me, adducing statements which are mutually relevant ouly as 
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under that category, I must, at the proae level of niy tnind^ 
Consider you insane ; you are exactly like Mr. F.'s aunt m 
DickeBB. Any less general category is admissible, but not 
that one. And yet, as I said, down at the deeper level of uiy 
mind I did not seout that most general category, but admitted 
it as the true field for poetic utterance. How is this to te 
explained ? Is the deeper mental atratum a peruia:ient layer 
of idiotcy in me ? Is poetry idiotcy ? 

The following answer, on closer inspection, diacloaes itself^ 
I care to listen to Tennyson's isolated gpeeimens of what simply- 
occurred, because I find a conviction far down within my mind 
that the bai'e fact of occuiTJng carries a claim to a ceitain 
aheolute homage. What hn^tpe-Tis must have an indefeasible 
dignity. And why ? Because " actuality " — " occurring " — 
is the attribute of the All, the universe ; and each isolated fact, 
by happening, shares in this attribute ; but thia attribute, as 
possessed by the universe, claims a kind of veneration from me, 
for I cannot think of the universe as "happening" otherwise 
than alisolutely lodl, rightly ; the rightneaa, goodness, may not. 
be perceptible to me here and now, but I cannot but believe in 
it as an ultimate truth ; thus every incident, sharing in this, 
attribute, shares in my homage for the absolute Tightness and 
reasonableness of the All, Each incident becomes a kind of 
.sample of the Universe. And hence Tennyson's disconnected 
facts become mutually connected; they eaeli illustrate the one 
supremely great and worthy topic; and thus I obtain that 
indescribably fascinating, invigorating sense of the positive, 
relevance, snbaisting in its own negative, irrelevance. [Why, 
it may he asked, do I feel this of Tennyson and not of the 
irrelevant rambling^ of an idiot ? Because Tennyson's 
utterances carry with them certain credentials in ttieir form 
and manner, which show me the footing on which they stand. 
Of this I shall say more later.] 

Now, 1 am aware, of course, that in these statements aa to 
the dignity of bare occurrence, and the ultimate reasonableness- 
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of the Univerac, there are aome lai^e Assumptions maJe. 
Philosophically thfl ground is insecure. But I am merely 
reporting on states of feeling which I actually experience. 
Into these feelings various convictions seem to enter; whether 
the convictioDH are well founded is not the question before me. 

So much lor the Krst effect which I proposed to examine. 
SpacK does not permit of my dealing here at equal len^h 
with other kindred specimena; it will Buffice if I state what 
kiDd of evidence would be yielded from them. It would 
W found on examination that there are other effects, all 
■of which, like the first, involve a sense of a positive element 
holding ita own in the midst of the corresponding negative : 
and thereby awakening a sense of gratification. In each 
case the poet may he said to address himself to two layera 
of the mind at once. The layer which is iu some Bense the 
more commonplace and nearer the surface is always the seat of 
the negative element, as it was of the perception of irrele- 
vance juat now. At the other level, which seema to he more 
deep-aeateii and to possess a certain superioilty over the firat, 
is perceived the positive. I speak of different levels, but the 
image must not be pressed ; for the essence of the whole effect 
is that the positive is pi'ecisely where the negative is ; they 
coincide. These positives and negatives are not of one kind 
only. I will notice briefly one or two specimens. 

The <;aae3 most easily described, but to me hardly the moat 
effective, are those in which the poet detects a particular point 
in actual life at which some superior element is veiled in 
something inferior. For instance : Wordsworth on some 
occasion iu his life heard the song of a dove and felt its 
tanieneaa in comparison with that of a nightingale ; but he 
realiaed that the inferior song yet contained, for him, such 
noble and elevating suggestions that in the inferiority there 
subsisted nevertheless a superiority. He ends his poetic 
description of this by referring thus to the dove's song : — 
" That vraa tLe sotig;, tli-e song for me." 
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It will be seen, tlien, that the positives and aegatives are 
absti'act qualities : in the present case " superiority as a song" 
ia present in " inferiority as a. aoug." Again, Browning ■when 
he wrote a certain ptiein, realised what was to ht thought of the 
lady who made a knight risk hia life to raeover her glove ; yet 
he reveals in the inexcusable act an excuaableness that gives 
an effect fully cognate to the foregoing. In such cases — and 
they are very various — the positive element is perceived as 
a definite attribute present within its own contradictory; and 
the manner of appeal to my sensibility is just what it was in 
the first example. The poet may be deacribed aa addressing 
a shallow leve:l in my mind or my character, which, just as it 
preferred logical ntterancea to non-significant ones, so here 
prefers showy songs to tfime aongs, and which coudenina an 
apparently wrong act with conventional pitileasneaa. But he 
also addresses another level in lue which cares for high qualitiea 
even with a tame outward show ; a level which can also, by 
a clearer understanding of a wrong act, make allowances for it. 
And it is, aa before, by a kind of binocular viaion from this 
dual standpoint that I get the sesthetic gratitieation I liave 
described. Moreover, in these cases, too, I find that those 
lai^e assumptions as to the nttiniate Tightness and explicability 
of the world seem postulated. The poetic effect would miss 
fire without them. I cannot fully account for this except by 
a feeling I have that a man could not find satisfaction in a fact 
80 melancholy as the fact that the best song is not the moat 
attractive, but is one that is hampered by lack of brightness — 
he could not, I say, show a calm acquiescence in these tragedies 
fif they may be 60 desci-ibed), and write poeina upon them, 
unless he liad in hia heart a conviction that all such tragedies 
have an ultimate, perfectly aatiafyiug, aolution. And if I am 
to appreciate Ms poems, he must appeal to a similar conviction 
in me. 

Similar to this ia the account I have to suggest of such 
jEBthetic pleasure aa I feel when the main topic placed before 
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me is pain or evil. I can, perhaps, best convey ray ineauing in 
a somewliflt exaggerated form. Wlieii a poet places aheer evil 
before us, he may be said tn stimulate the shallower part of nal 
to an absolute condemnation of what it sees — a sheer revolt! 
and despair — an attitude something like that which Job's wile 
recommended to bira in hie misery: " Curae God ami die." 
But concurreutlj the poet addresses a very difl'ereut spirit in ' 
us. By realising the evil just m it is, by fixing a steady yaze 
on it, and describing it with ordered utterance, he seems to 
appeal to a train of reasoning in na of the following kind: — j 
"A hiunan being, facing evil with the full consciousuesa of it,| 
muat either 'Curse God and die,' or else feel a faith in th&l 
ultimate rightnees and reasonablenesa of this and all else that! 
occurs. Tliere is no alternative. Ergo the poet, whose calm 
gaze and ordered utterance is incompatible with the former 
feeling, must poaseas the latter." And a similar faith, as] 
before, echoes his in our minds. Here, then, is the positive 
in the negative in auoh eases. The negative is our horror at 
the paiu or evil repi^esented ; the positive is oar faith, echoingj 
the poet's, that the evil is ultimately good. 

Let me now aiini up the wliole of what I bave 8aid.^ 
Certaiii poetic effects — on the whole the moat important to-] 
my own auseeptthibty — please me in that they make me feei 
what I can only oeiU, for want of a better phrase, a positive i 
asserting itself in its own negatiye. And the force and I 
cogency of this effect always seem to depend on a kind of ' 
optiuiism aa regarda the ultimate meaning or tendency of the 
universe. 

Before bringing forward any further evidence from my own 
itsthetic impresaicni-s I should like to enquire whetlier there ia 
any kinship between the two principles I have stated (1, the 
positive in the negative ; 2, the poatulated sense of optiuiism), 
and two conceptions propounded respectively by Kant and 
Hegel. I seem to find in tlie vivid sense that may be 
experienced of a positive preaent in a negative something on; 
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f,!ie lilies of Kanfa "EfStlietic iilen." It will be remembered 
that lie defines this (is " that representation i»f the imagination 
which occasions much thouglit, without, liowe'^'er, any definite 
thnii^lit. i.e., any coiicyt, being capable oi being adeijuate to it." 
lie says, a^'uiu ; " Such vepreaeutatious ut' tlie ojuagitiation we 
may call iclens .... because no concept can be fully adeqiiate 
to them as internal iutiiitiona." And again he apeaka in the 
Hame connection of "a wealth of thuiifjiht to whioh no verbal 
expression is completely adeqnata " {Kritik of Judgment, 
Eernard's ti-anslation, pp. 197 and following). Now I suppose 
tliat this conception of Kant'a eonld most aecnrately he illua- 
tvftted by, for instance, Jlilton's calhiig a star a " li^'ing 
sapphire "- — since no single concept can embraoe star, life, and 
sapphire — rather than by Wordsworth's feeling hi a certain 
bird's song inferiority and superiority at once. And yet, if 
no one concept, cfi.ii einhrace star, life, and sapphire, nmcli moi-e 
can no une cuncept embrace infurioiity plus aiiperiority, or any 
other pair of contradictories. Contraries, perhaps, are what 
Kant'a "jesthetic idea" emhra&es; contradictories are what I 
find embraced; but the difference does not seem material. In 
this respect, then, I may perhaps claim that wliat Kant seema 
most to have admiretl in poetry is closely akin to what I moat 
admii-e. And as to the axiom concerning the fundamental 
rigtitneas of the All: T find a confirmation for this in the 
following sentence, ^vhich I translate from Eegel'B ^sihciiCt 
CtoI. i, ch. 3, p. 203): — "Por even if the tragic heroes, for 
instance, are su represented as that they anccuiiib to Fate, 
yet nevertheless th€ mind, while saying 'it is so!' with- 
<lraw9 bnch into simple self-existence." That exclamation 
" it ia so! " in face of some devastation wrought by fate, and 
that witiidrawal into " hfisichseyn," means, surely, acqnieBcence ; 
and such aciiuieseence seems incompatible with any other 
mental background than a tacit conviction that ultimately all 
H shall prove explicable anil reasonable. Other passages, from 
I Hegel perhaps convey tlie s^iisje idea. Some coiToboration, 
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tlieii, seems to lie olitaiiialile from two great thinkers for the 
two principles I have assniued. 

But all olijectii-iii nia)* be raised against them, wliicli shnijld 
be considered in the nest place. It will lie said, biu! rightly, 
that tliere are iuuumernble chnrms in poetry whicli in no way 
suggest tlie roniuteat coJinection with a " positive in a negative," 
still less with " optimisni " : e.t/., heautifixl similes, melody of 
rhyme ami rhythm, enuipoiae and harmony, an<l much else 
whioh there is net space to allude to. How, then, can I 
attribute sneh iniportanoe to tliesw two crineeptions ? My 
answer is tliat I am deliberately edniiniiiff my attention to 
one section of the subject, whluh seams tu me the chief one. 
Had there been space I should have h'ked to show precisely 
how thia other grettt class of effect stands, to my own sensibility, 
relatively to tlie former one. Let nie now give merely a bare 
outline of wliat I feel to be the case. To me, poetic effect, 
when it is not the positive in the negative, is largely of the 
nature of symmetry, or unity in variety. And the footing on 
which " syiniuetry " standa as- to the " positive in negative " is 
aa follows. Gratilications that are of the type of " unity in 
variety " are in truth what that Bhallower level of the mind, 
wliich I described before as in CLintratiiction with a deeper 
level, seeks. Such gratifications are in a sunae tangiUe, real, 
and actual, like relevance, and a bird's song which is telling 
and effective. They do not depend on faith in an ultimate, 
but hidden, perfect -goodness and e-tplicabilit}'. When unity 
in variety is before me, perfect goodness and explioability is, 
to thai extent, before me too. I said of the positive in tlie 
negative, and now I say of unity in variety, that it is like 
a tji^e of the highest coneeivuble good. It implies the perfect 
fulfilment of neeil ; eatdi item ceaselessly needs, and teaselessly 
obtains, the other as its counterpart: and the need, though 
perpetually satisfied, is not aunulleil, but remains to give 
perpetual zest to perpetual satisfaction. Js it tiien a skullovjtr 
lei'el of my mind that eraves an effect so incomparable as 
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this ? Shallower in a sense ; exactly the sense in which 
Kant's "undfrstitndiiig" is shallower than his "reason": fur 
th^e two tenns, I suppose, du in fact answer to what I mean 
by the two mental levels. And the brntJi seems tu l3e that 
when the understanding demands what sstiaficB it— logical 
relevance, or the actuality of the outwardly lieet song — it i» 
straining after the realisation of that ultimate perfection which 
the deeper mental level is ahle merely to beKeva in. But 
there ia a 8enibla.nce of that ultimate perfection that can be 
rpraliBed ; the semhlanfie displayed hy unity in variety when 
extreme enough to have cesthetic effect. And the poet 
appeases, as it were, the understanding by constantly offering 
it this semblance of what it craves ; wliile he produces his 
highest effects by scouting the understanding in comparison 
with the uohler part of the mind. 

Let rae sum up tliis laat passage, aud at the same time 
illustrate it, by applyiug it to the first poem I dealt with. 
Tennyson in that poem gains (to my feelings) his higheat efteet 
by appealing at once to " understanding " and to the nobler 
part of the mind, "reason" (for I will venture to press 
Kant's terms into the service). Understanding craves the 
actuiility of perceptible relevance. Tennyson aoouta this claim 
and thrusts upon us irrelevance, which is satisfactory only to 
reason. How can it he satisfactory ? Because reason feels, 
through its ultimate optimbni, a deeper ground for a deeper 
relevance ; since the diaconnecteJ facts each contribute evidence 
as to the ultimately intelligible and harmonious All. Hence 
we have the relevance ia iiTelevanee, Furthermore, throughout 
the poem, Tennyson appeases the unworthier part of the mind 
by semblances of that actual relevance or harmony, or homo- 
geneity, or unity in variety, which the understanding desires 
aa it Were trj touch and taste aud poaaesa, but reason is content 
aimply to believe in. The poet does this by offering to the 
understanding all kinds of poetic unities in varieties. What 
theae consist of in this particular poem I will not here 
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(leseril)e: it will aufflce to say that in poetry generally we 
find such effects not weroly in the primitive clianna of rhjine 
and rhyltim, but in the perfect respoust which one part of 
11 tirst^ratf! lyric poem may make t-n another ; tlie smooth 
equipoise between the different iuataaees which a poet eome- 
tiuiCB enuLierates to urge his theme — and the like. Such 
effe<its are extraurdiiiarily pleasing. When my conBciousness 
13 under the Bootliiiif^ infiueiice of cinu of them, and when the 
restless fraving of tbe "understanding" is for the moment 
allayed, 1 may feel that no eftect coiild be more agreeable. 
But wlien the elfect is over and, as perhaps soon liappene, 3jy 
the thwailing of "understanding" in favour of "'reason" a 
positive in a jiegative ia established, I feel that the lotus- 
eater's enjoyment of unity in Tariety is in compariaon far 
inferior. 

I need not say that iu all this 1 do not aim at propounding 
a new theory of asetlietie. What I speak of ae the poeitive in 
tbe negative is, I auppoae, only a kind of iiapect of " Romantic 
Art" in general, as treated of by Hegel; while unity in variety 
has a similar relation to his "Classical Art." It is only in 
mattei'9 of detail that my subjective experiences seem to me 
to suggeat questions which I do not remember to have seen 
cleared up. Ttme, what I should especially like to ascertain 
from the evidence of others is whether, at the points where 
they feel poetic effect to be at its maximum, anj'thing like a 
claeh between a positive and a negative ia perceptible in the 
tionsciousneas, A dietinction must of eourae be drawn, in 
askmg this (|uestioUj between the poetry which each individual 
merely considers to be good owing to its reputation or other- 
wise, and that which he genuinely y^c^s. Only from the latter 
can anyone furnisli valid evidence for the student of iesthetio. 
Phrases occur in hooks which may be taken as implying an 
experience similar to mine, e.g. (from Farrar's Social find J'resent 
Z)aj G»cs^(0)[s, p. 102): "It is the fniiccioiiof the artist .... to 
shadow forth the perfect in the marred ; to make the trivial 
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rise to the Gx]jressioii oi the subliuie," But does tliis express 
the actual neitxation wliich seeiued to afi'ect the ^Titer's cou- 
scioiiBnesa m i-ealLamg some poetic efiect: or is it the summing 
up of a. theory arrived at hj* thought ? Agaiu, it seema to me 
a uiiticeahle fact that the two ;tslhetit experiencea (1, positive 
in negative ; '2, unity m varitty) do not, apparently, occur with 
viviihieaa simuitaneoualy. Therein, perhaps, might he foiuiLl a 
partial ciiterioQ for guod puetry. The good poet does iiut 
attempt to produte them simuitaneoualy. He Jeuis a telKng 
l)low at the Benaibility with either the one or the other, and 
with a diatinet speeiuiea in either case. The iuterior poet 
handles the two effects iu a half-hearted, hunghng way. Is 
all this confirmed L13' others ? 

And then the time-honoured question aiiggesta iteell' in 
connection with some of the points I have raised : Must the 
good artiat he a gooil uiau ? So far aa luy impressions are 
correct, it would seem that the poetic character, hotli in the 
poet and tlie listener, is in its essence a kind of perpetual 
Btrahiing to cast the human slough and rise to a point of 
view that is higher than human, while at the same time 
retaining with ahsulute fidehty the native human poiut of 
view to serve as a foil to the liigiier. The instances I have 
noticed above illustrate the variety of tlie forms of this highec- 
than-human standpoint : anil tliey am more various still thuu 
I have shown, hut iu all, the essence of the elevation seems 
to my own feeling to he, aa I have tried to show, a power to 
make the unsatisfying satisfy through an underlying conviction 
that uHiuiately all unsatisfyint; i'acts will he perceived to be 
e.>:phcable and aatiafactory. And 1 seem dri\'eu to the bold 
iitatemeiit that if this conviction is to anyone not an axiom, 
he may he a good thinker, but must be a bad poet, and cannot 
appreciate good poetry, 

A rather instructive rtd'nctio ad absiirdum migtit he brought 
up against me as to some of tlie foregoing atatemeuts. II' the 
easence of the true poet's luind and character hea iu tliia power 




to make the mis&tisfyilig satislj', wmild uot the supreme 
4?xcellenGe in poetry coiiHiat m mloptiiig a staiijpomt where the 
iinKat-iafyiiii^ element became infinite, thus giving room for au 
iufinite capacity to be injverthielesB satisflecl ? I'or example, if 
Teunysoii's poem is gooil hecauae the last three lines are 
irrelevant, would it not have been supremely good if they liad 
been siipreinely irrelevatit — if he liad euded, not by speaking; of 
ail iucideiit whicli dUl at auy rate occur at the moment in 
question, but by nientioiuiig, say, the date of the battle of 
Haiamis 1 

To [-0 into this question fully would need a long inqiiiry. 
We should hu-ve to ask how it is that the exorbitant under- 
staniling is induced to put up with what dissatisfies it ; how it 
18 that it does uot rebel, silence the reason, aud reject the 
poem. My own impression is that that quieting draught of 
unity in variety is what keeps the understanding bo docile. 
Aud the (lueatiou would then ariae, how much unity hi variety 
ia necessary to soothe the undei'stttuding into submitting to any 
i^iveii ainoont of what dissiitigties it ? L'ould any 'iegree of 
unity in variety have madu the uudei'staudiiig tolerate the 
poem if Tennyson had ended it with a totally meaningless 
reference to the battle of Salamis ; or again, if Woi'daworth 
had said that as regai'iia the songs of birds, the veiy luest of all 
was uot a tame limited one, but the absence of any song, bare 
silence? Had the poets done this they would have left uot 
merely a large but aa infinite scope for the positive element 
to expand through; so that if tJie uuderstandiiii; could be 
humoured into letting the poem paaa, an infinitely splendid 
" positive in negative " would have been attained. Could this 
be effected ? 

The inquiry would, I think, lead to some interestinff results. 
We should find that the classification of poetic efl'ecta^ as above,, 
under two heads (1, positive in negative; 2, unity in variety) 
was comparatively rough and superficial The truer account 
would be that theoretically every poetic effect has a " positive 
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in negative " aspect and an aspect of " unity in variety " ; but, 
ior either to be furciUe, the utiier must be ia exti'eme abeyance, 
effective only ag a subtle modification. Wliere, for inBtaoee, is 
tlie aspect of unity in variety in the "positive in negative" 
■with wliicb Tennyson enda bia poem 'i — for, us we ahoidd 
(liacovef, we must look for the propi tiabiry offering of unity in 
variety always at the very point where the underatnuding 
clamours for it ; previous otl'erings in the aanie poein ai'e not 
enough. And it would be found, as I said, Kke a mere tint 
oveispreading the effect, acting without onr recoguLsiiig it 
consciously, but still operative; it conaista aiinply in the vivid 
clearness and force with which Tennyson thrtiata upon us the 
one Bpecitie isolated incident, the fact that blasting was heard 
just when the conversation ceased. He briitga hi the Incident 
with such conviction that one may almost imagine him saying 
witli insistence to us: "At that moment what we heard was 
the echo from, hli'st-ing ; do you nnderatand me 1 it was the ci:ho 
Ji-oiii blnstiiiff that we heard." And it is just this elear-cut 
specific quality, of which unity in variety is essentially the 
exponent. And if, by his hold insiateuee, a poet can carry 
home til the iiuderstamliug the impression that he wishes some 
one specific though irrelevant element to come into the mind's 
ken, the underatanding will let itself be appeased by the 
fiemblauce of practical purposiveuess (unity in variety is closely, 
akin to pui-posiveness)j and the irrelevance ia let pass. lu tiiia 
way, if the poet's conviction is atrong enough and the point he 
chooses to urge ia snfiiciently specific, he can do an extra- 
ordinary degree of violence to the understanding. 

Some genei-alisations might, perhaps, be arrived at, as to the 
degrees of thia violence, in relation to the degrees of specifica- 
tion, and the like, noticeable in the best poetry. But it is safe 
tO' say that in such generalisations there would always !« a 
wide and welcome margin of baftlitig uncertainty and mystery, 
■ No one wiahea poetry to be reduced to formulae. But it ie 
H Bot ilifficult to see that if any broad principles such as those I 
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have suggested, e.g., the necessity of a kind of optimism in 
the true poet, were confirmed by general agreement, after a 
considerable body of distinct evidence had been collected ; 
somewhat drastic corollaries would be available for criticism 
to make use of. Criticism seems occasionally to err a little 
on the side, to say the least of it, of vagueness and nebulosity 
— it would be the none the worse for a little more distinctness. 
This might be one kind of gain to be hoped for from a minut© 
examination of subjective impressions on the part of readers 
of poetry — such an examination as I have tried to exemplify 
above. And another might be the contribution of new light 
on perplexing questions, such as the exact relation of unity in 
variety to the positive in the negative — if I may still assume 
the latter to be a thing not merely subjective to myself. 
Inquirers into esthetic have obtained evidence at large as 
regards merely formal points — the dimensions of the most 
generally pleasing rectangular iigure, and the like ; it does not 
seem out of the question that equally useful evidence should 
be obtained as to the foims of poetic effect. 
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v.— ART AND PERSONALITY. 
By Henry Stuet. 

I PBOPOSE here to consider the artistic conscioueness as a 
function of the unitary self. My position is that art, know- 
ledge, and morality are all of them functions of the self, and 
that the examination of one of the functions will throw light 
upon the others and upon the self. I shall not have space in 
this essay to draw out the parallel between art and the other 
two functions, but I am to be understood to have them in view. 
If it be asked how I know that the self is one, I answer, by 
introspection. Each man is one so far as he feels that he is 
one throughout his artistic, intellectual, and moral experiences. 

I. 

Our artistic, intellectual, and moral consciousnesses may be 
designated collectively the higher life. Few will dispute the 
propriety of the designation, but of course it begs the question 
of the criterion of higher and lower. Towards the end of 
the essay we shall touch on this question of the criterion or 
standard of value. 

Now the most striking feature of the higher life is that it 
calls forth enthusiasm or devotion in the actor. By enthusiasm 
I do not mean a tempestuous, neurotic passion which surges 
up against the intellect and the moral sense, but a rational 
fervour which is essentially connected with intellectual and 
moral experience in their most intense and perfect forms. 

That an artist should have this quality will hardly be 
questioned. So much has the epithet laid hold of popular 
imagination that all artists are now " enthusiastic " as a matter 
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of course, in the same way tliat liarriatei's are "learned" and 
soldiers "gallfint" Without iiuselKsli devotion to art for its 
own sake, no avtist, however skiliVil, can be noble ; and with it 
the most imaliilful can never be contetiiptible. The man uf 
fikitl and no devotion we deapiae as a manufacturer. 

The next point will sound a tvuisra at first, hut tlie force 
of it will appear immediately. To ha eiitlaisiasEic ytiu muse 
have an object to be eathiisiastic about. You cannot be 
eBtliiiBinstic about yourself, viewed as self, or about something 
wliichp though an object, ia from your point of view merely the 
expreeaiou of self. Tliere are facta in art which seem at a 
liasty glance to contradict this. Tliere are ctiaeg iu which an 
artist hits painted Ida own portrait iu an admirable spirit. 
Few pictures are more artistically satisfying than Andrea del 
Sarto's portrait of himself. IJut here a tine though very real 
distiuetioa muat be drawn. "V^Tiere self-poitraiture is truly 
successful tlie artist seeins tu have looked at himself in an 
objective sort of way, as a piece of humanity deeply interesting 
for aftistic stiuly. This certainly ia the inipressioit one gets 
from Andi'ea'a painting ; he was notoriously a humble-minded 
man. The spirit of a fop peacocking before a looking-glass 
would be iiitolerabla in a self-portrait. 

If thia ia true the Hegelian doctrine of art is false. 
According to that doctrine art is self-objectification. The 
work of art ia said to be " an object in which the maker 
recognises his own self," to be a " tedupKcation of himself"; 
the artist "draws out of himself and makes e.'cplieit/o!' hivueff 
that which he is " ; he " brings himself iuto his own eonseioua- 
uesa," and so on. This doctrine is intimatuly connected with 
the subjective-idealist tendency in the Hegelian syateni. We 
cannot stop to expose the faults of BubjecEive idealism. It ia 
enough to say that a tliinker who ia wedded to it must be blind 
to the most eeaential quality of the artistic consciousness. 

"Without eitthusiasm for oljjects there can be no conaciouB- 
ness wortli calling artistic. We have iloubtless states of 
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festbetiii consciousness which do not show this quality, but 
such states are mtirked off by a decisive diff'ei'eiice from the 
artistic, and do not fall witliin our piesent scope. But of 
the forms of ri;ally artistic consciousness we have still to 
settle which ia the more typical, the creative or the receptive. 
Ai'o we to study primarily the conseiousneBS of the artist 
or that of the mere admirer and connoisseur? I tliinli 
uudoubtedly the former.* Hen;, thoiigli I liave Mr. 
BosamsuKt's support, cuiiimon apuiioii is against me. lu 
cirdiuary diacussioas about art the standpoint aaaiimed is 
alicost always that of the receptive party, and tliia accounts 
for niue-tenths of the mistakes in the theoiy of art, 'i'lie 
reason for assuming this standpoint is obvious. Artists are 
few ajid connoisseurs are many, and we ai-e tempted to confuse 
the "average" witli the "typical." In morals the ease is 
reversed. There the commoner form is typicaL Tliere we 
are all hoiuid to he doers aa well as flLlmirers. Everyone 
would call it monsti'ouB to take the non-performiug Hdmirer 
of virtue as the true type of the moral consciousness. 

What are the criteria we use to determine the typical ? I 
fiuppo&e there are two, the introspective and tlie historical. 
The former ia the deciBive one. The experience we call 
artistic appi-eciation has a certiun quality which is sufficiently 
definite and well known, and need not, for our present purposes, 
he analysed further. This experience in its characteristic, 
quality we have most fully and purely when we are expi'essing 
it hy making a work of art. It would he extraordinary 
were tlie case otherwise. Tiii'otigh all the range of oiu" life 
our feelings are strongest wlien we are actualising them. 
We know the excellent phrase of Aristotle, ivepyeta eafLfv — 
"it is in the exercise of our faculties that our existence lies." 
Xeen as the feeling may be of the man who looks at a sunset 



* Cf. Bosaiiijuet, " On tLe Nature of ^Esthetic Emotion,"' Mind, 
April, 1694. 
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this view; bnt it seems to be characteristic of a class of 
pMBons who admire hiiu. Bitt, iu reiilitj, tx> feel deepl)' 
miserable and discontented ; to t-e in a passion of love op hate 
or ambition are, so far as they are subjective distui'liances, not 
helps liiit hindrances to poetry. 

Mr. Bosanquet's pmotive theory- of art* is, of course, much 
more retineil and philosophical than the foi-egoiog. It is true 
that at first sight we do not see much differeuce. He says : 
"I surest as the most fundamental and univei'sal feature, 
from whitih all the common characteristics of itsthetic emotion 
may he deduced, the sirii|»le fact that it is expressed."' But 
we find presently that the objet^t tliruugh which the emotion 
is expressed is very important, t-hia object must be " a pre- 
eentiitiob more or les,? iudividiial." He adopts eubstantially 
Aristotle's analysis of tragedy: " There is a form of art called 
Trao;edy which pro+luees pleasui'c by means of two painful 
emotions, pity and fear. How this ia possible is a question 
which answers itself when we consider the conditions of 
artistic expression or representation. By a typical portrayal 
of human life in aome story that forma an individual whole, 
the feeliiiga in question are divested of their personal refer- 
ence, and acquire a content drawn from what is aerioua and 
noteworthy iu humanity, and tbtis alone it seems clearly to 
>ie Aristotle's view, can their quintessence be fully uttered and 
drawn out and find its pleasurable discharge fi-ee from morbid 
elements of mere shock and personal sensibility. The con- 
nection of pity and fear, wliich is the centre of his doctrine, 
really indicates that fear, for art is a fear idealised by expres- 
sion or objective embotliment, while free utterance is not aided 
but lamed and obstructed by any intrusion of the dumb shock 
of pergonal terror." 

Let me clear up the difference between Mr. Eosanquet'* 
view and mine by considering a particular tragedy, Jl-ichard //,. 



* In Mind, as aliore. 
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ffiT example. In spite of what lie said earlier in his eSBaj, 
■wlien combating the "lierloniat tlieorj" nf art, as to the iiecessit^y 
of assiiining the attitude of the " mind of the maker," it is 
clear that iu his account of tragedy he ftSSitmea the Bttitiidfr 
of the spectator. If then, he seema to my, we iiiet Eiflhai-d II 
in the flesh, discrowned and miserable, we sliould feel an 
immediate ahoek of pRinful emntion which would not he art. 
When awakened, however, hy the dignified scenic rejuresenta- 
tioD of the hapless Icing these emotions become artiatic. 

The iirst point of my theory ia that we must asauine the 
attitvide of the tragic artist; for the feeling of the spectator 
is only the feeling of tlie traglu artist wt second-band. What 
Shakespeare then was interested in was not the emotions of 
pity and fear, but the man Eieliard II as delineated by the 
chronicle, and vivitied Jiiid ennobled by his own poetit- imagina- 
tion. His artistic el^ovt eunsiated in the eonstruetiun of a 
drama to exiiibit the action oC the king undei' pathetic cir- 
cumstances. The emotions of the tragic artist and the 
spectators are secondary to their interest in the persons of 
the play. Mr. Bosaiiqnet holds that the object is important 
because of the emotion ; tlie truth is rather that fclie emotion 
is important because of the object, 

, Returning from this digression we repeat that the artist is 
interested primarily in persona and secondarily in things 
possessing c[ualitiea which partake of the nature of personality'. 
To allow that the artistically inteteatitig qualities of nature are 
akin to human, (pnalities would be a long and intricate task, 
which IB the leas urgent as Huskiu has done eo much towards 
it ia Modern Fmnters. We must now guard against a misin- 
lei-pretiition. It ia true that we can only sympathise with 
nature wlien we see hmuan qualities tlierein. But it ia not 
true to say that we love uatiu'e merely ns human, so as to 
imply that mankind can only love itself. Just as man ia 
interested in man objectively, bo he is intei'ested in objective 
nature. Landseer loved and studied dogs because they were 
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<log8, not tecause they were disguised Landseera. His 
Shepherd's Chief Mounter shows the purest appreciation of dog 
nature as such. It also exemplifies the fact that what we 
admire most in lieasts are virtues akin to the best in man. 

The artistic consciousnt'ss, the consciousness we have when 
doing artistic work, has a quality of its own which cannot be 
further defined. Tliough it seems to have the same general 
character in all men so that we are mutually intelligible when 
we talk of it, it is ultimate in the sense that it cannot be 
reduced into termsof anything which is not itself. But certain 
characteristics it has in conmion with knowledge and morality, 
rand one of them is its strength of vital experience. Art is 
^strong life, and the objects of its interest are full of strong life. 
Jlen, beasts, plants, mountains and streams, and clouds and itir 
must, in order that the artist may love them, be full of such 
life as is given them to enjoy. Hence we have a definition of 
I leauty which for practical purposes is adequate enough. 
Beauty is a kind of higli vitality ; wliat is ugly is death, decay, 
•disease, and the disorder which leads to them. 

Now there suggests itself a (juestiou which is so entrancing 
that one cannot help asking it, tliough this is not the place to 
give it an answer. Why is it that man is so supremely inter- 
esting and dear to his brother man ? What is there in our 
brethren that the motive of all our higher life should be 
unselfish appreciation of them ? I leave the answer to the 
-experts in evolution and the philosophy of religion. 

In the preceding pt^es we have, I suggest, found the prin- 
ciple which unifies the higher personality. Personality, both 
in its higher and its lower parts, is primai-ily one, because of its 
unity of feeling. A man is one because he feels himself one. 
But he could not be one on his distinctively human side if 
there were not also unity in the objects tliat he cares about. 
We have drawn from art the facts that illustrate this unity. 
Now we shall consider some facts which show that the unity 
is essentially partial. 
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Though tlie artist is iiitei-estcil in persoiia he is not intur- 
eated m all peraona efj^iially ; nur, in reganl to any given person, 
i3 he interesteil in every element of that peraon'a character to 
!tn equal degree. "We want to know, tlien, what persons and 
what elements of persons do attract him. 

Conformably to principles already laiil down, a simple and 
direct form of raising the question would he to ask : What 
kind of face is the paint^i- tnoat attracted by? To many this 
may sound a hopelessly vague question ; but we must try to 
think of the typical iirtiat in his most chnracteristic moods. 
In all sueh tJut'tnating matters one may iliscover a centre of 
^^ravity, so to speak. Allowing, then, for varieties of mood and 
idiosyncrasy, it seems that the most interesting sort of face to 
pnint is that of an artistic person. It need not he the face of 
an artist, but it must be a fate that suggests that its owner has 
very strong artistic appreciations. One of the most attra&tive 
faces in the world from a painter's point i& that of Andrea del 
Sarto. and that is the way, I think, that its charm is to be 
explained. The faces of men notable for other powers and 
accompli shments have great interest too, but not so much as 
those of artists. In any case, it is not prettinese which makes 
a face paintable. The portraits in the Royal Academy which 
we gaze at are those of persons full of character, statesmen, 
warriors, philanthropists, men of science, literature, and art. 
The mere beauty we paes hy with an indulgent smile. 

In regard to the more outlying forms of art, nature- painting 
for example, mitcli discussion wo\JJ be needed to establish the 
position which, in the present essay, I am only able to indicate, 
and some difficulties would have to be overcome. I can only 
say that the diffienlties have been thonght of, and that 
they seem explainable. In the minute study of flowers and 
leaves, for example, we have an overpowering impression of 
looking into the work of au artificer of the subtlest taste and 
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iuexhanatible resource and skill. Tlie same iinpresBLon is got] 
from tlie lines and tiule of mountain sceneiy. 

The case of knowledge is parallel. To the mac of know- 
ledge what is supremely iiiterestiug ia the minds aud ex[:)erience 
of iutellectual men; or, to speak more precisely, of men ta] 
general on tlieir ilistinctively intellectual side. For, n'hcreasi 
art is somewliat aside from the main business of life, knowledge 
is difl'nsed through tlie whole ol" it. hi this conaection we 
mean by the man of knowledge not only the professional] 
scientist, who, like Sir Isaac Newton, spends his whole life in] 
thinking and iivriltiig, but the man of intellectual power whoj 
throughout the conduct of his life shows an unselliah love ofj 
intellectual construction and compi'thension. 

So also with morality. The iotereat of the virtuous man 
is, beyond all tiuestiou, centred in virtuous men. It is true 
that other excellences of character awake in us some of the 
same sort of admii'ation as moral goodneas, but in a raueh| 
inferior degi'ee. 

One ruiaunderstanding which ia sure to arise from the] 
foregoing remarks muat be briefiy put aaide. It will be objected] 
that I have made each man's artistic, intellectual, and mor 
quahties to de|iend on his appreciation of the same qualities] 
in other.'s, and that thus a vicious circle is made. My answer 
is that the circle is only apparent. In eacli case the qunlity 
has a substantive existence in the mind of its possessor.! 
A has certain definite mental contents which we call art orl 
knowledge or moral goodness ; they are not less definite and] 
real oud not less his own because he could not have themi 
without knowing other beings possessing the like. Society is 
not merely the field in which we exercise the qualities of the] 
higlier life ; the qualities themselves ai-e es-sentially social. 

As far as we can conceive of a perfect personality, it would] 
have more imity than we find in man. I am not now speakingj 
of the diacord between the highei and the lower elements 
which is universally recognised, but of the division between 
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art, liiiowledge, ant! motality juRt mentioned. Each of the 
three interests takes some account of the other two, but, in 
tl^e main, its concern is with itself. They are autotelie 
interests. And yet wa may aee vaguely that there is a 
possibihty of their comhination. As a rule, to enter upon 
an artistic task in a spirit of intellectual or moral aeal only 
impairs tihe artiatio result. To quote on obvioua example, 
novels with a moral purpose are generally bad fiction without 
being good sei'mons. Still there are rare ocaasions when we 
transcend the limitaticiu. And where we can put the full 
strength of our intellectual and moral faculties into art we 
feel that we have i-isen on to a higher plane. Thus we can 
conceive a state in wliich this union is permanent. But in 
ordinary life our tliree higher interests lie side by side like 
strands of a rope. They are of common nature, they lend each 
otlier strength, and in some degree each ia indispensable to the 
others ; yet for the most part their unity is one of composition, 
not of mutual necessity. 

iir. 

We have now to conaider the qaiestion o£ artiatic valuation. 
The matter ia beat discussed m a aimple and concrete form. 
I^et US imagina that a ■wood-earver who is working in that 
disinterested spirit which charaeterisea the artist is carving 
a design, say ivy leaves on an oakboard. On what does he 
base his valuation when be pronounces his work artistically 
excellent or otherwise ; and what standard does the onlooker 
use when he passes the same judgment ? Ab preliminary to the 
discussion we need to settle at least two points. What ia it 
exactly to which tlie valuation ia applied ? And in what 
points does an artistic valuation differ from a non-artistic ? 

Aa to the fii-at point, the c|ueation ia whether the object 
of our judgment ia the work or the eonsciouSneas of the artiet 
Commonly it is only the work which ia considered. We do 
not usually trouble about the eonseiousness of the tailor who 
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lUHkon niir coat, and we dn not UBnally trouble aLout tbu 
noiisftirmsness of the painter of the average pictures nrn tlifi 
walb of the Koyal Academy. But is the attitude of t-jie 
cnuiuwn miui good enough fur Iho philosopher ? Uuciuesdoa- 
iihly it ia not. Political econciniista are beginning to agree that 
it IS not right to treat of the products of manufacture without 
regard to the eonaciousneas of their producers. Much more 
must tlii& he so iu regard to works of art. It is only the 
limitation of oiiv knowledge and the dulneas o£ our imagination 
and sympatliy which keeps us from realising the artist's life 
hehiud Ida work. 

We inaj- regard it as a corollary ft'om this that the artistic 
constionsnesa is valuable primarily for the artist, If anyone 

eked to wliom was SImkespeate's artistic life a good, tlie 
iinswer would Ije: Tn Shakespeare. This saying, taken iu 
isolation, luiglit easily be niisuuderstood in a sense contrary to 
tlie whole temjuv o( my argument. In Huysmans' novel, 
^i HeVovrs, the hei-o shuts himself hermetically from all contact 
with the world, nnd lives entirely for the enjoyment of his 
quasi -artistic, feelings. That ia just the surt of life 1 do not 
want to regaid as typical. Ailistic experience with its 
outcome of perforiuauce is good for the artist in the same way 
that a saintly life is good for the saint. It is the expression of 
an enthusiasm whose hlessedneas ia to spend and be spent in 
the Bervice of a bigh ideal. And this ia not an exceptional 
rule for exceptional men but merely the common rule for the 
valuation of humjin life. We cannot aay of the rank and file 
of humanity tliat A's life is valuable because it furthers the 

lives of B, C, and D ; and so on, IN'or can w-e say it of the 

chiefs. 

Furtlier we may jiremise some geueral remark.'s about value. 
My object is to distinguish intrin.^ic value from conformity to 
nn external standard. Let us begin with the latter. There is, 
to speak accumtely, no conformity which ia absolutely external. 

because all standards have some reference, however indirect, to 
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tlie furtherance o!' lnima,Q life. But as tlioae who have t.o 
confoiTU to the sta.iidarilf5 cnunot he always consiilering their 
meanuig they are, for them, external. In the uaseof our wood- 
carver it niaybeacoiitlition that the hoard which he ii^ wor^^!ll^' 
should be two feet long, and he loay neither kiiow nor care luiieh 
about the reason of the condition. So far as the condition is 
thus indiffeieut, so far may his conformity be called external 
and the preacriliei! standard external. The terui value cannot 
he fitly applied to it. We are here at the opposite polt) from 
intrinsic value. At the other extreme, morality has intrinaie 
value in the fullest sense. Its value lies entirely within the 
cnnscifjusness of the actov. The moat utter misimderstaudiuf^ 
of morality is the viewing of it aa a kind of external 
conformity, 

This 1 hope will help us to see that artistic value or 
exci: Hence is intrinsic. This intrinsicality or inward nej^s 
applies to both the elements of the artistic consciousness, its 
volition and its content. Now let us return to our wood- 
capver. The volitional element of liia conseiouenesa ia liia 
will to do his best ; not so lutieh from mural motives properly 
su calleil as from appreciation of the beauty of the leaf-foriiia 
which he is representing. This is the artistic faithfulness or 
lovingneas which is a common phrase in contemporary 
criticism. The value of this lies entirely within the artist 
him&elf. It does not get its exeellence by coiitoriHiug to a 
standard set up by someone else. 

Apart from hia volition the carver's minJ holds an artistic 
content which, though spiritual and intangible, and tliei-efoi'e 
knowahle in its fulness by bimst'lf alone, has its own definite 
quality and degree of excellence. In regai'd to the valuation of 
tJiis we must first consider the judgment of the artist upon 
himself, and, subsequently, judgments uiion him by others. 
The carver judges bis work satisfactory wlien, to use the 
vt^est expression, it makes him faei satisfied ; or when, in 
more exact terms, he baa in doing it that feeling of rich 
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creative ex]^M?rieiice to which, as au ultimate form, we give 
tlie uaiiie ai'tifitic- TlniB, as in the case of volition, tlie 
valuatiou is intrinsic, though not iii q^iiite the same way. 
For with regard to volition a nian can ha^e a valuable 
experience when he choosea; iu other words, he caia do his 
best if he will make iii* his mind to. But to have an artistic 
experience satisfactory in respect of fontent is only partially 
within hi3 power. 

Thus the artiat's work is valiiahle when be feels it to be 
valuable. But there are twti cautions to be observed. Jiretly, 
tlie feeling must be really an artistic one. Many a bad artiat 
has done execrable work with immense self -satis faction. But 
he would generally find if he atutbed himaelf carefully that the 
satisfaction was due perhaji-s to gi'atified vanity on the one side, 
perhaps to moral aelf-com{)laoency on the other. Secondly, tlie 
artist who ie his own valuer ia not, so to speak, the instan- 
taneous artist, Man's present ig but the foothold of a stTuct^^^e 
wliieli goes far bank into the [jastaud reaebes forth towards the 
future. The wood-carver niuat feel the characteristically artistic 
satisfaction at the instant he does the carving. But to get Ids 
true verdict he mnat Lave thought the matter over; have com' 
pared that particular work with others of the past ; have tried 
new subsequent experience. The verdict of the artist ujion 
himself which I wish to make the basis of all artistic valua- 
tion niuist not be snatched, but he the mature fruit of reflection. 

We can now distinguish between art or the making of 
intrinsically valuable things, and manufacture where the 
worker works up to a standard externally prescribed. Tfot 
that thove ia a clear broad line of demarcation between cbem ; 
they are united by impeix?eptible gradations, aud it may be 
questioned whether we get either type uniuixed ia real life. 
The manufacturer is on a lower level, one which is not entirely 
destitute of the higher sentiments; but, on the whole, the pride 
and pleasure lie feels in his work are not those of the artiat. 
He is not iu the full sense a creator hut a copier of the 
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thoughts of others ; or of his own when they have got stale. 
It is the chief artistic danger of uioderu society, with its vast 
swamping industrial organisations, that crafts tend to be earned 
on less and less in the artistic spirit. 

Let US now turn troio the artist to the critic. As hefore.we 
muBt take the critic at his hest; not the average critic, but the 
typical. He wil! first of all study the wood-carver's work, and 
by an effort of imagination try to get into sympathy with him. 
Then he will try to reproiluce in hia own mind the creative 
process which the artist wout through. And the valuation he 
puts upon his consciousness will be intrinsic like that of the 
artist. If the artist is a creator the critic should be a 
re-creator. 

The average critic is different. We cannot be always 
attaining to Iteop up to this high level. We retjuire that a 
carving should reach a certain level of technical and concep- 
tual excellence before we can talte the trouble to sympftthise 
with the carver. But there is an obvious difference between 
tliis external standard for art and the standard for manufacture. 
In art it is a condition to he fidfiUed before appreciation 
proper comes into play. It is not the end, aa in manufacture, 
bvit the beginning. 

It 18 hardly necessary to discuss the view that our wood- 
earver's woik is to he appraised by the cun-eut social standard 
of workmanship and taste. It is right to appeal to such a 
standard for common rule-of- thumb judgments, but not for 
philosophy. After all, where does the current sociel standard 
come from ? Surely from nowhere but the coincidence of the 
several individual judgments of tlie component members of 
society. It is true tliat the organisation of these personal 
judgments into a social standard exercises a vast reactive 
influence upon the judgments themselvesj but that does not 
affect the ultimate source of the standard. Nor will we 
discuss the possibility of appealing to Eternal Types of Beauty 
or to aprioti iEsthetie Laws. Such Tj-pes and Laws are often 
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mentioneJ, but we never have them pomted out to ub, except 
so fiif as we are given to understand that the current etandai'cl 
embodies them. The truth is that it' tliere ai'o eternal types 
or Iftwfl they are to l>e sought for aa priucipIeB undeilying 
men's vanous personal judgments. They ure to be reached 
through personal judgments, not over them. 

"We LftA'c so far contrasted sharply the. attitude of a manu- 
facturer who works up to a Btandarct which does not particularly 
interest iiini, with that of an artist wlio works up to a standard 
which he draws from witliiu bimseU'. Tlie coutraat needs 
qualifying to make it suit the facts. A standard may first 
be presented in an external shape, and the flttist may after- 
wards make it his own. Tliis is the usual experience in 
learniuy. The young wood-earver is shown models whose 
excellence lie does not fully imderstand. In his progress he 
penetrates to theii" meaning aod assimiJates it. His personal 
standard is not over-mastered but enriched. If this be not the 
case the models remain dead and meanmgleaa for him. 

Though 1 have shown, or tried to show, that the value 
of the artist's consciousness lies within itself, that is not the 
same thing as showing that it lies within the artistic part of it. 
Here 1 must recall what was said bef<jre about tlie relative 
separatenesB of art, knowledge, and morality. If their interests 
are separate their valuations must be separate. That their 
interests are separate is a matter of self-observation, though 
the separation is not absolute. Thus there are two opposite 
mistakes to be avoided. We mnat not argue that art is 
. valuable in proportion as morality is tnixed with it as gold 
is mixed with quartz. On the other aide there is the 
antinomiaii fallacy of antithesising art and moradity, This 
enables us to put a delinite meaning into the catch-word " Art 
for art's sake," lu the moutha of some it is an excuse for 
nonseuae and vice ; it is true and salutary if it maintains tha 
relative independence of art. 

The objection which will be made agaiu&t the foregoiug 
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explanation of artistic value will be that it makes it too much 
dependent on what will be called the irresponsible fiat of the 
individual. I have not the space to show fully how that 
objection would be met, I can only say that whereas a merely 
external criterion can never rest on anything more authorita- 
tive than common consent, a geuuine judgment of value, 
though it proceeds primarily from the individual consciousness, 
has always a tacit reference to an objective system of which 
the individual may in some way become the representative or 
organ if he judges faithfully. The conviction of the existence 
of a superhuman system backing up our personal appreciations 
is at the bottom of our assertion of the right of private 
judgment. Apart from this conviction, insistence on private 
judgment becomes mere egoistic obstinacy. The world has 
heard most of private judgment from this point of view in 
connection with religion, but T think it is just as important in 
regard to art 

I have now indicated, very sketchily, the main bearing of 
art-philosophy on the problems of personality. I need only 
repeat that knowledge and morality are also functions of the 
personal life, functions yet more central than art. Were they 
examined in the same way we should find that they also would 
illustrate the objective devotedness of the higher life, the 
measure of ita unity and disunion, the inwardness of its 
standard of value and its ultimate dependence on a superhuman 
system. 
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VI.— THE SUBSTANCE-ATTRIBUTE CONCEPTION IN 
PHILOSOPHY. 

By Shadwoktii H. Hodgson. 

I. 

The iireaeuL paper is a sketch whicli was writtea hastily in 
the ctfurst of last siuumer, -wjth access to very few books, and 
with the intentiou of laying it before thie Society only after 
suitable revision aud fimeiidnienl".. As I liave bad no oppor- 
tunity of so ifviaiiig or amending it, at least to the extent I 
should have wislied, I can only liop& that it wiU l»e taken as a 
preliminary statement of the nature and bearings of the subjectt 
calculated to introduce a fuller disGusaion. 

Many peraona habitually confound the interpretations of 
experience by ciurent comniuu-sense ideas with experience 
simply; and with such pei-Bons appealing to experience nieana. 
appealing to those interpretations, since they are absolutely 
blind to any difference between the two. One of the most 
deeply rooted and moat widely extended, aa well aa most 
familiaTj of those interptetatione lb that which I have called 
tlie sub stance -attribute conception. In overythiug tacitly — 
wheuDver there is no occasion expressly to appeal to it — 
tacitly but inevitably it pervades aud coloura our whole eon- 
HfliouB life aud action, to which it has hecoma practically 
indispensable. Our whole language, in fact^ whicli mainly 
consists of nouns aud verbs, uoiuis being agaui divided into- 
nouns substantive aud adjective, aud verbs into verbs active, 
passi\'e, and neuterj has been fniuied upon, and therefore 
expresses, that coneeptiou. Anything which we can possibly 
conceive as a concrete and separable indi\-i(Iual, an acttou oi* 
a movement for instance, that we conceive and treat us a 
substance ; and whatever we cannot so conceive, that we 
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coDDeive and treat sa au attribute of a Eubstance. And the 
tei'in allribute itself seems to mean mereljr attributed by 
predication, and to be the Latin equivalent of Aristotle's 
Ka-njyopavfiepov, that is, predicate, differing from it ouly iu' 
being applied to substances in uatiire, instead of to subjects of 
propositions in graramai' and logic. To that extent goes the 
conunon-sense interpretation of experience, wluch is, es it 
were, inseparably int-erwoven with all our couscious life and 
action. It ia not likely, nor perhaps is it desirable, that it 
ahould ever cease to be ao. At any rate, it is impossible ti> 
foresee the date of its cessation. 

But when wo turn from the part played liy tliis conception 
ill eomtnon-sensB thinking to the part played by it in philo- 
sopliical thinking, -we find that our sense of its indispensa- 
bility, inevit-ableness, and inseparability undergoes a remarlcable 
diminution. It is true that in philosophy also it lias played a 
part as important, or nearly so, as the part it lias always 
played and continues to play in conimnn-senfle thinking, b\;t 
tliat pai1r is now played out. Tlie ([uestion iu philosophy han 
long been, in what way, by what conception, or conibijiatiou 
of conceptions, its place can be supplied, or ivs functions 
performed. 

The reign of tliis doulile-baiTelled conception of substance 
and attiibute iu pliilosopliy dates from Aiistotle. He it was 
who drew it from its eomraon-BeuBe obscurity, and placed it on 
the philosopliical throne. He formulated it in relation both 
to perception and thought; the former by enunitratiujt the 
claBses of attributes by wliich concrete individual substances 
are perceived, and the names of which have a meaning of their 
own apart from predication (rav xar^ fiTjSefiiav crvfiirKoKijv 
XerfQfiiptai,) {Cnkg,, CIi. 4) j the latter by bringing under 
logical liiws, also formulated by liimaelf, tlie conceptions by 
which all things whatever, whetlier substances or attributes, 
'Could alone be classified iu tliougbt, aud tlieir relations one to 
another ascertained. 
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As to the Krst point, we have the well kTio\vn teoi Caitegori* 
fif Aristotle, wliich are as follows i Concrete individuat suli- 
stauce, the first — calle«t ovala in tlie " Categories," aud Tt i<mv 
in the " Topics " — of which " a man " and " a horse " are give 
as instances; ninl then nine heads or kinds of attriljutes- 
fjuimtity. c]ualjty. itlntioii iirpi^ ti). location in spaea, location' 
in time, attitnile {Keiadai, instauces giveu, ■' lying at talile," 
"being aeatetl"), having (^x*'"" instances given, '"having shous 
on," " having armour on "), doing (Troieiv). find sufferin 

.\rid as tu the latUH" point we have the ulnssiJicatioii uf 
tilings, whether suhstances ot atbibiites, aud the aseertaiume 
of their relations to one another; both of which were to 
performed hy hringing them severally imdei' four heads 
classus, not of I'redicahles like the nine attributes of tl 
Categories, tut of Predication, namely, predications either 
Ciemis, or of Definition, or of Pi'operty (ISiov). or of Accident 
(fTVfiffeff'i]Kat!) (Topim, Book I, Ch. 4 and Ch. 9J; a cUssifica- 
tioii whicli, in later times, was transformed Viy I'orphyiy in 
Tvhat the Scholastics trailed the '■ (luinijne vocee," Genu 
Diiferentia, Species, Property, und Accident. But by raakinj 
Definition (opo? or opicr/iQ'i) one of his head3 of IVedication' 
Aristotle whs onahled to include in a predicahle evtn his first 
Cate^oiy, that of Hubetance, which by itself waa incapable 
being predicated at all, namely, in the shape of an answer 
the question Wlutt (tl ea-Ti), a definition being n, mode o' 
rational speech. \6yo<;, which signifies the essence of auythin] 
o TO Tl ^v elvai ai)fiaLveov. {Tojnea, Book I, Ch. 5.) 

It is evident, however, and av(jwed by Aristotle himself in 
hJH Mdaphfjsica * that we have in this no positive knowledge 
of inthvidnal aubstant-i^ taken by itself, but only of the 
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* Sre paiticvJai'ly Melipfit/siaa, Book VII (Z), 1,0306, 5-7 ; and ],U39c(, 
14-23. And Book VIH (H), ],043t, 23 to 3,044ff, 14; anj ],045a" 
7 to 1,0456, 23. 
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attriliutes with whieli it i8 contrasted, and in kiiowiiij^ wliicli 
our knowledge «i ivhat it is consists. Id fact the conception 
of a concrete siibstiince evaporates into a certain comhinatiou 
of attribntea, so that what remains fcir substance alone, as 
contrasted with its nttrihutes, is iiotliing but tlie fnct and the 
mode of their Combi nation, or the that ichich unfleilies or holds 
them togetlier, in whatever waf we may try positively to con- 
ceive this eonihining agency. 

Miich of what I have now said, and am ahout to say, 
helon^mg to the elementaiy pwts of Arist.otle'fe conception 
of substance and atti'ilnite, of co;irae along with much else of 
the highest interest, wiU be fonnd hiujinonaly set forth in an 
EsEiay by M, F, Pillon on Bayle's Refutation of Spinoza, by 
way of introduction, to Lis main theme." It was this essay 
which suggested my wi'iting the present j>aper. In fact. 
M. Pillon'a own theory represents a stage in the procens of 
the complete evaporation (ae I have called it) of the conception 
of euhstance and attribute, considered as a philo3ophiealIy valid 
and fundamental conception. 

I pass over here the whole controversy in Scholasticism, 
whereby it was songlit on the part of the so-called Itealists 
to transfer the conception of Substance from the concrete 
individuals, wherein it wa^ placed by Aristotle, to the genera, 
or general conceptions, objectified by thought, under which any 
or all ph'enomi>na coidd logically !« suhsiimed — a proceeding 
whereby reaUty in the fullest sense was atti-ibntcd to those 
general conceptions, or Universals, and whereby we must also 
hfe inevitably led to regard the most general and indeterminate 



* The Easily will be found in two successive mmibers of L'Aimie 
Ph'lo«t>p/a.jij-e, (or 1893 and 1899 {publislied 1R9!) and 1900) ; F. Alcau, 
Paria. It forma part of a iarger -work appunring ia thiit hmuc 
periodical, entitled " L'li: volution de FltKittlisme an XVIII"=' Si^ck," 
asid i;oii»isiH •.<[ twu pn-itu— I, La C'ritiriiii; dv Ertvle; Cnticjiie du Pftn- 
tLSirtiue SpiiiOKiBt*', 1S99; aud II, Lea Eemarqiies C'ritiiiuea de Eayle 
Hur !e SpinoKiBine, IIJOO. 
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conceptiou of all, any that of Being, or tliat of the One, as Uie 

ultimate nource of reality to all the rest. This contention 
on the part of thij so-ctiUetl KealistH was in fact, as M, Pillou 
shows ill tlie Essay I have mentioned, a reveraal of Aristotle's] 
motle of thinking, and a return to the Platoiiisui wliicli hej 
conibateii. tiiouj^li it found only too much justification in his 
own wijeciilationa, and particularly in tliat pair of hi.-* Yom 
Caiisca, namely, the Material ami the Tormal, by which hefl 
held the nature of every real existent to be constituted. For 
the Formal Cause, to ti ^p ehai', ox ovuLa in the sense of^ 
laseiice, might easily uiiawareB take the place of SuhstanceJ 
or oiiala in the sense of an existent, or Sv ri, although the] 
essence, when thought to be real m this latter sense, could only] 
he thought of as consisting in the concutrenec of at least two] 
generals or uuiversals. 

Passing over, as apart from our present pui'pose, thiaJ 
Platouising or conceptual way of escaping from the collapse 
of Aristotle's original conception of ccuicrete individual sub- 
stance, which, as shown above, had issued tn the annihilation , 
of any positive knowledge of Substance alone, as c-oiitrastedl 
with iti} attributes, and placing ourselves once more at that 
moment of collapse, two possibdities, and only two, seem open^ 
to us. One consists in conceiving a substance per sc as some- 
thing not immediately perceivable, but real, and absolutely™ 
simple, a<rvv9eTov, of which therefore, aa absolutely simple,, 
there can Ite no definition in Aristotle's sense, or as we sliouldj 
say no positive knowledge wliatever, — a sort of KantiaiiJ 
Dinff-a7i-siclt. The other is tliat which must, I think, be takei 
if we would consider a knowledge of it possible, without] 
surrendering tlie reality of the concrete combination iif' 
attributes, of wiiich it was supposed to be the Bubstance : and 
this way wouM he taken if we regavded it as lying outside 
that corabiuation of attributes of which it was held to be the 
substance, and as conaistiiiy in some other combination nr 
combinations of attributes, ae well preceding as co-existing 
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■with tbe fofiaei groiip, the cnmljination oi which is produced 
and foi' a time maintalnerl thereby. The same conception must 
of Course be applied to every coinLiitiatioin of so-called attributes, 
ao that we are involved iu the thouglit of an endless regress 
in explanation of the present ou the one liaiid, and of an 
endless progress into the future on the other, the appropriate 
name for which, or rather for that part of it ivith which we 
■are acquainted, ia Evolution. 

We thus substitute the conception of Eeal Condition foi" 
the Aristotelic conception of Substance, and that of Real 
Conditioning tor the Aristotelic relation between Substance and 
Attribute, The effect o£ this change is, of course, not to replace 
an unknowable Substance by nn unknowable Agency, but to 
remove the enquiry into what used to be conceived as Substance 
from the department of philosophy which fltudiea the nature 
and analysis of existents into that wliicli Btutliea their genesis 
and liistory ; since we now regard their nature or wMtness as 
completely exhausted, or rather as capable of exhaustion, by 
the analy.si3 of what used to be called their attributes only. 

T cinnot now enlarge upon this conception, either in 
■explanation or deftiuce of it. For this I can only refer to 
my paper on the "Conceptions of Cause and of Real Condition," 
which was read at a former lueetinff of the Society in the 
present session. One thing only I would poiut out, the 
eeaeutial difference between this way out of the collapse of 
the Substance-Attribute eonecption and the way firat men- 
tioned, namely, by regarding Substance as something absolutely 
simple. In taking that fii'st way, and regarding Substance as 
absolutely simple, we place it at once among the unknowables 
a parte j-esj as I havs elsewhere expressed it, that ie, among 
unknowable nouraena, or things of thought, which by their 
very conception are nulinowable, things which ai'e UQthiivj, as 
Aristotle says. Thia kind of unknowability ia very difiereut 
from that kind of it which consists in being beyond man's 
powers or capacities of knowletlge, which is only an unknow- 
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ability a jmHc hominis, without compelling liini to identify the 
object of whicli he in ignorant with nothing, or with the uni-eal. 
Now, however little we may know or ever come to know of the 
Ileal Conditiona which we conceive as taking the place of 
Substance, in the secoad way of issuing from the dilemma, they 
are of necessity conceived as knowable a parte rei, that is, as in 
their own nature phenomenal. 

In philosophy, therefore, if we adopt this way out of the 
dilemma, what we are doing is this — we are replacing the 
couimon-sense conception of Substances having Attributes by 
the ijhilosophical conception of Real Conditions effecting com- 
binations of those percepts or perceivables which were 
previously called attributes. And the two conceptions, the 
comuion-sense and the philosophical, are exactly commensurate 
and equivalent. The latter does not destroy the former, it 
fulfils and establishes it, but only for the purposes of common- 
sense thought. It restricts its sphere to common-sense thinking, 
while showing its harmony with philosophical thinking, from 
the sphere of. which it excludes it. For philosophy is nothing 
but a consistent way of arranging the totality of our know- 
ledge, consistent I mean at once with itself, and with all 
accurately ascertained facts. It is philosophical thinking 
by which every conception regarding the totality of the 
Universe must ultimately stand or fall, for the very conception 
of truth itself is a conception of philosophy. And the 
unteiiability of the common-sense conception of Substance 
and Attribute as a basis of philosophical thought was, as we 
have seen, virtually admitted by Aristotle himself, who began 
by attempting to establish it as such a basis. 

II. 

Now the common-seuse conception of Substance and 
Attribute survived the rise of modern philosophy, which 
was coincident with the cessation of the exclusive dominion 
of Scholasticism, in the sixteenth century ; and survived it in 
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the character of an ultimate philosophical conception, not 
merely in that of a conception of coinmon-aense. We fiml 
it at the basis of Deaeartea' philoeophical syHteni, who is 
commonly auil justly reputed as tlie moat proniiueiit ainouH 
the fountlera of modern philosophical thinkinu;. lu his chose 
petisaiUe and his chose Uendue, thinking substance or soul, and 
extended eubstance or matter, he named the only two kinds 
of Huhstauce known to us, each designated by its distinctive 
and inseparable attribute. Philosophy thenceforward consistetl 
of two main branches — Psychology the one, and Physics in 
the widest sense of tlie term, or Natural Philosophy, the other. 

Notwithstanding, tlien, the total colljipse of the conception 
of Substance and Attribute as a philosophical cflnceptiou, we 
here see it emerging from the apparently fruitless contpuversies 
of Seliolastieism, and taking its plat!0 once more ns tlie biiwis 
of philosophical thouglit, and once more preparini^ and pro- 
posing a series of problems for modern philoaotihy, prohleius 
M'hieh, fram the very conditions and eLt'cuuiatances of the case, 
nmst be ineoUible on that basis, since, as we have seen above, 
the conception from which they api'ang was itself philosophically 
untenable. 

And now mark the immediate consequence. The immense 
and rapid development of tlie positive physical and physio- 
logical sciences, reatiog on hypotheses tested by oo[p(n'iment, 
aepamted tliem more and more completely from psychology 
and the moral sciences, in which no corresponding development 
took place ; and to t)ie positive physical and physiologica:! 
Hciences the teuability or untenability of tlic conception of 
Substance and Attribute was a question of pure indifference, 
Consequently the idea of a Natuiul Philosophy, as founded on 
that conception, fell into desuetude and alieyaiice, ite place 
being taken by that of a group of Positive Sciences ; and 
Psychology, with its dependent Moral Sciences, to wliich the 
conception of Substance and Attribute was still a necessity, 
became the sole representative of Philosopliy. Logic, as the 
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purely abatnuit fonnulation of the ttitnkiag process on the one 
hatiil, and Matheniatic as the piii-ely abstract thinking of 
number and (luantity in extension and ilui-ation on the 
other, remained, of course, aciences apart^ uiiaflected by, 
liecAUse abstracting from, the conception of StibstaiLce and 
Attribute. Practictilly, therefore, there rentained no ])hilosophy 
but psychology and its dejieiideut moral eciences. The liistory 
of philosophy from DeBcartra to the present day showa this 
to liave been the caae. And therefore philosophy still con- 
tinues to rest on the untenable conception of Substance iind 
Attribute, though perpetually goaded to make futile attempt? 
to t^et rid of the cunceptiuii, by identifying the Tliinker with 
his Tbinking, and hia Thinking with ita Object thouj^ht oF, 
or even, as in Huj^el, by identifying the Universe with that 
round squnro, a Concrete Lotfic. 

But 'WJ13 tiiera no other course open to philosophy, at the 
time of ita lienflseence, than that of builduig again the tiungs 
it bad destroyed, by adopting the fatal conception of Suljstance 
aud Attribute as its basis? There certainly was, and we can 
only regret that it was not taken, TLat course was to do as 
the positive sciences did with their object-matter — that is, take 
their stand on the experience they had of it, and on that only. 
It wua for philosophy to take its stand on the experience it 
had of couaciousneas, its own object-matter, and on that only^ 
The distinction between consciousness and objects other than 
consciousneaa, objects known or supposed to be known by ita 
means, whatever those objects might turn out to be, and 
whether, in reality, there were or were not any such objects 
at all, waa and still is the only clue by width the province of 
philoaopiiy can be determined, aud its problems attempted. 
That was the true coui-se tor pUilosopliy to have taken, not 
that suggested by the assumption of two kinds of sabstaDoes, 
Mind and Matter. Consciousness is. all-emhmBing; ; all know- 
ledge eonsista of consciousness ; at the Biiiue time, its adoption 
BB the special object-matter of philosophy in no way interferes 
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wiUi,- or encroaches upon, those domains of kiiowli?(lga which 
make special objects other than consciousness their own ohjeet- 
mntter. Take the caae of r.fytholnnjy, which immediately 
concema us lusre. Tlie relation Ijetween consciouanesa as a 
IcQowiag and ita objeeta of every kind, aa well those which tire 
other thiiii, na thoae which are parts of, cotiscimiaiiess itself 
heing, as just shown, the special object- matter of philoBopliy, 
the question of the genesis, the Hon} r.otncft (ttm? irapa^ii'erai), 
of conscioustiess and of its moden, since some object or objects 
other than consciousness must be brought in to answer it, 
Itecomes the distinctive queation of Psytihnlogy, carrying, of 
course, the questiou, both as to the nature of tlie Soul or Mind 
considered as a really exist^eiit. object, and as to the reality of 
its existence, along with it. Real Condition tlnis takes the 
place of Subatance in the case of coiistiouaness, as in. the 
former part of this paper it was shown that it must do in all 
cases. 

At one time, I confess, I thought Jind ai^ued, but erroneously 
aa I have now for a long time seen, that this very course of 
basing pliilosophy on consciousness alone was the coui'se actually 
adopted, or intended to be adopted, by Beseartes, and expressed 
in the famous words, Cofjilo n-ijo sum. But here I was only 
ni"guiDg iruui my own sense of what ought to have been to 
what actually waa. At the utmost what Deacartes meant could 
only have been to substitute for the Soul or Mind an Ego, 
Person, or Self, supposed to be ioimcdiately known, without 
in any way abandoning the idea of that Ego laeing a Substance 
or Agent. The only difTereuce was, that it was supposed to 
he a substance necessarily self- cons clous, or having seK- 
consciousness as its necessary attribute. 

Suppose it were so, still tlia same difficulty meets us. 
Suppose for a moment that the Ego L-ilccs the place of the 
Soul or Mind, the self-conscious of the simply conscious 
Substance, what then ? The self-constiouH eubstance per se. 
or aa contrasted with its attribute self-conaciouBiiess, is equally 
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a iwthiny, equally unknowable a- ^trtc rei, as Is the simply 
coDHcioita sulistance, or nuLstance of any other kind. The 
emptiness, the ilhision, tlie MWy, lies nqt ia the kind of 
sutstancp, but in the conception of substance itBelf. \Vliat 
we are auid (owing to the logical strnctiire of granmiatical 
speecli by roeans of subject, i^opula, and predicate) to be 
aelf-conscions of is not the Sell' or Ego, but conaeiousness. 
Consciousness is coDseioiisnusa not of its, but of itself — not 
of the perceiver, but of tlie perceiving ; that ia to say, during 
consciousneaa some content of it is perpetually and continuously 
receding into the past, and is therefore pereeived as a receding 
part of present consciunsneaa. 

The continuity of eoiisciouauess, wliicTi is a perceiving Cnot 
a perceiver) and a perceived, a passing or past consciousness 
percjeived or recalled lU a present perceiving, involving a change 
or process in time from past to present in order of genesiis, and 
from present to past in order of knowing, is what ia strictly 
meant by self-consciousness. The Ego, as diatingiiished from 
the Soul or Mind, thus belongs wholly to Gouseionsuess, and 
our whole knowledge of it is exhausted by our knowledge of 
its supposed attribute, self-coasciouauess. But this supposed 
attribute is uow seen, if the forej^oing argument is valid, to 
depend for its existence, not on an inseparable but fictitious 
Bubstance, but on the existence of some real condition or 
coaditaons, the nature of which may in some cases be known, 
in otliers not, by nieann of conGciousness, but still a condition 
or conditions which, unless my argument can be reversed by 
discovering them within conaciousnesa itself, must be conceived 
as different in kind from consciousnesB, the existence of which 
they condition. 

Agency, in fact, was what was really required, really sought 
for, under the name of Bubatauce, by all philosophies built on 
a psychological basis. Substance was of value only becituse 
and 80 far as it waa an aofiui or source of energy, and aeenied 
at first to supply a ready hypothesis explanatory of tlie activities 
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of rational conscious beinga. This is the real reason of the 
tendency cnmnion to all tli«sQ ]>Hycliological philosophies, on 
their coming to enquire into the iiiitui-e of Soul-sulwtunce, and 
finding that as substance il chided them and evanesced into 
what was intellectyally impalj'ablo, to look about for sumetliing 
which might Iw considered Immediately and certainly known, 
and yet known aa an active principle, or Bource of agency, or 
as agency itself. Thus it came about that Soiil-substanoe was 
transformed into the Ego, tis in the Cogilo ergo siim- uf Descartes, 
into the Monads (or at leaat the euprame Monad) of Leibniz, 
into the Subjective X of Kant, and the Tranwendcnttil Ego of 
Fichte, then into some faculty or faculties of the conscious 
being, aa Will and Imagination (Fb-raifi/JftH^) with Schopenhauer, 
Thought with Hegel, and finally, if we may judge from the 
concluding sentence of M. Pillon's Essay, wbich I have already 
mentioned as the imme<liate occasion of the present pa]>er, into 
conac.ionsneaa aa the law of its own synthetic unity: — "And we 
add that these different modes " [meaning the modes of Spinoza's 
itttributes] " do not form, as DeBcartes and Spinoza would have 
it, two irreducible apeeicK " ; [hut] " tliat the modes of estenaion 
are reducible to modes of thought ; that the modes of thought 
are inseparnble from the law which combines them {qui les 
wiU); that this necessary law of aynthetic unity lb expressed 
by the word eonsciousucA'^ {consuknct) " ; [an-d] " tliat there is 
no other substance but thie livw." * 

This 13 excellent so far as it abandons the conception of 
SulistiiDce, though I aay nothing of its proposed substitute, 
But thii passage also contains the affirniatiou of a thorough- 
going Idealism. And for tboae who, like myself, are not 
propared to affirm the unreality of Matter, as an existent 
distinct from our knowledge of it, the question concerning tbe 
geuesis and history of eonsciouaness, aa we actually experience 



* From l!ie Essay above cited, iii 1,'Atinte Philoiapiiiqjte, 1899 
(published 1900), p. U5. 
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pDsaibility that tliia may be bo with the principles of identity, 

miiy, I hope, lend some uitei'est t" my diseuBaiou of the subject, 
I will give an tnatacce of the kind of piirpuae which I 
hope the discuaaioii may serve. Coneiilerable uae is made 
now-a-days by a certain school of philosophical writers of the 
phrimes " iilcntity in difference " and "unity in difference." I 
do nut know whether as a. rule the two phrases are used in the 
same or in difl'erent senses; but certainly they are often used 
oa if they were eqiuvaleut. The aaine is true, I think, of 
auother pair of phrases, wliicli are alao much uaeil by the aame 
writers — uamt:ly^ "mdividual " oitd " oi^auic unity." Farther, 
this second pair is, I believe, supposed to be couuected with the 
lirst, in such a way, that if you know a thing to be an. "indi- 
vidual "or "organic unity," you can always infer that it exhibits 
both " identity in difference " and " unity in difilereuce " ; and I 
should bo very much surprised if, on examination, it did not 
also prove that the converse inference was very frefjuently 
wade. Now I do not know that nmuy penplt) would reganl 
the knowledge that they were "individuals " or that tlie world 
was an "organic unity " as having, much importance in itself ; 
although I think the phrases are vaguely impressive and convey 
the notion that anything to which they are applied must be of 
worth. But a very great d^rivfitive inipyrtauce they certainly 
have ; since the writers who use them draw conclusions by their 
means, which no one can regard with indifference, 

Yet, what is meant liy these phrases ? Jn a sense it would 
seem plain that any complex thing whatever eshibita identity 
in difference, auice it hag at least two different predicates and 
yet is one and the same thing. But it is plain that no inferences 
of importance can be, drawn from this fact, since the possession 
of complexity is compatible with almost every difference of 
quality we can thiidi of. " Identity hi difference " must, there- 
fore, if it is to yield ua valuable information, mean soineLhing 
other than mere complexity ; and, as 1 shali show, there seem 
to be a groat many other things it niiglit mean. The phrase is 
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thei'efore ambij^ous; and, though it is certain tlmt many 
correct inferences can be drawn by means oi aiobiguous words, 
evea wliere their sjiecial sense is not defined, it is no less certain 
that the gi-avest errors mny be incurred by arguing that what 
is true of a tiling tn which aueh a word Hpiilies in one sense, is 
also true of that to which it applies iu another. A philosopher 
certainly, although nothing ciin replace for liitii the power of 
recognisinrf that the truths he handles are different, wliere they 
are so, and though this is perhaps his most valuable gift, caumit 
safely trust to that power alone iE he wiahea to go far, but must 
employ the additional eafeKutird of attempting to discover and 
6x in his mini the points wherein they differ. To a certain 
extent he uuiy be holpisd in this task by the work yf others, 
and to supply as much of ihia help as I am able, by dis- 
crimtnatiny the points of difference between truths which we 
express and iimst continue to express by the use of the wofd 
identity, is the object of this paper. 

The tiist point to whieli I would call attention with regard 
to truths in which we assert identity is a. very obvious one. 
It in tlmt we may assert of two things that they l iave the same 
predicate, aiid_yet_iLre ditfereub fro m one another. Thus it ia 
true tliat my coat is black, and also true that my waistcoat is 
blacli ; and yet it in not true that my coat ia the anme aa my 
waistcoat. This state of things does not at first siglit appear to 
present any diEHcnlty. It aeems obvious enough that the two 
fjarments, though they have one predicate in common, yet have 
each of them at least one other which is not shared by its 
fellow. And tliis, it may be said, is why they can hiwo the 
aaiue predicate: they have not o canipleto identity of content. 
But to say this is to imply a philosophical proposition of the 
very last importance, and one upon which there lias never yet 
been a^eeuient. It ia to say that there cannot possibly he two 
thinya exactly alilvc. If the reason why my two coats are 
diflerent is that they have different predicates, then, supposing 
all their predicates were the same, as their colour is, they 
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would not bo two, but only one. But is it absolutely certain 
that there cannot be two tliiii;:;3 exactly alike ? Put iii this 
ahstmct farm, it does not seem certain. If so — if tbere may be 
things exactly aliie, wliicli yet arc two, why should not this 
be the case with the blackness tJso ? \Vliy should the blackness 
o! both he one and the BO-mn, und not that of each a single 
blackness exnetly like the other ? There is, in fact, a real 
difticulty of deciding whether, in the case where two things 
have the same predicate, the predicates are two or only one. 
There is this real difficulty underlying the question which 
arises in I'lato with regard to his "ideas," wlieuover he says 
that they are in things or timt tliinye are copies of them. Can 
one and the same thing be in two places at once, or must there 
Le two ? The copy curtainly is dlHerent both from the thing 
copied and from any oLhiir copy of the aauie. With regard bo 
tlie thii"d form iu \vhicli hu raises a difficulty — where, namely, 
he says that Lhiaj,'a partake of clie idea — the ditfieultj is the 
same, if by " partake " be meant " have it as well aa other 
quahtiea." But it is entirely diifei-eut if liy "ptutake" be 
meaul " have part of the idea." 

What the above discussion is designed to bring out is that, 
even when we assert truly that two thinj^s ha\'e the same or 
a common predicate, there la a serious difticulty iu deciding 
e-Kactly what It is that ia true. Our first suwestion was that 
the predicate of each was in no sense diflferent from that of the 
other, end that the two things differed from one another only in 
the sense that they had different predicates, We may label this 
view as that which holds that no diOereaoe e-xcept mnneplual 
difference is iuvolyed in two things haviaj; the same predicate. 
On this view when you say there are two things, you mean that 
they differ conteptnally only, (.f,, it is impossible that the 
difl«rence implied iu duality sbould be other tliau cDueeptual 
difference. It follows that to talk of two things exactly alike, 
or with no conceptual difl'erence, ia to tiilk shwr nonseufe — 
mere Avords. But so extreme a judgment seems open to 
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suspicion. Evfin if thore am no two things exactly alike, it 
Beems far from self-evidoiit tliat IhBre eoiiM not be. It was 
fcLen Buggeated tliat there may be; and thia view I propose to 
label as that wliicli liokls that lieside conceptual difference 
there is also involved in two things Iiaviug the same predicate, 
aaotlier kind ivhich may be called HitmcTkal difference. But if 
we thus admit a sc|>ara£e kiiid of ditfureiice, compatible with 
the ahsence nf conceptual diffei'ience, it is plain that this kind 
of dJtlV'-rence luay separate from oue anotlier not ouly the things, 
which we have saitl poBse.s9 a common predicnate, bnt also the 
predicates of each which we have hitherto said to be one and 
the enme predicate. And lience our first view may be wrong 
not only in asserthig that the two things differ from nne another 
in one sense only, but also in asserting tliat the predicate of the 
one is in no aeuae different from that of the other. What really 
ia the triith about this matter ? 

And, first; Is there audi a thing a8 Jiwdn-Kwi difference, 
diiferent kind of ilLfference from conncptwd ditference ? I'hilo- 
sophera liave commonly enough spoken as if there were. Even 
if it he asserted that two things which ditfer in the one way 
always also differ in tlie other, thia ia to assert that there are 
both kinds of diQei-etice, Thus, in so far na Leihtiiz deduces 
his principle of the Identity of Indiscernibles from the Law of 
Sufficient Reason, he is admitting that numerical and con- 
ceptual difl'eiencB are different things. Tliat any two things 
Bhoidd difler numerically without also differing conceptually 
cannot he a aelf-contradictory propoattiuu, if it requires the Law 
of Sufficient Reason to prove it; and hence Leibniz ia guilty of 
inconsistency, when he remarks that to suppose two things 
indiscernible ia to suppose the aame thing under difl'erent 
names.* Oiip question is, which of these two views is the right 



* Thig puinb ilnes not Bpi)ear to have bet'it imticed by Mr. RubsbII In 
hia intricate rlisciiaaion o( Leibniz's principle ^P/iilct. of 1^.^ pp. 54-5(1). 
If Leibniz ia tn be held to thisf remark, liia doctrine is indiatingciisliable 
from that wliieL Mr. Russell attributes to Mr. Bradlev. In any case, the 
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one? Let us siippoiie that lliere is uo such tliuig a.^ luimerical 
diffeiBncB. In titat case, when Lwo things have the siime 
predicute, tlie only tUll'erence l>etweeti tlieui cousista in the 
difi'erence lietween lwo ^Uffei'eiit predicates, one of which belouj^s 
to one and the otlier to tlie other. But what ore tlie things to 
which these ditfereiit preilimtea belonp;? We pretUcate of the 
things li.)th a (■oiuuion ptedicate, awl a diflerent predicate of 
eacli. Either then we must aay that the thiiiga are the 
diflereiil predicates, and that it is to those that the common 
predicate hehintcs; or else we inuat say that the things are 
another pair oE iliflerent predicates, to each of which one of the 
fii-sL imir and to both of which the common predicate belongs, 
But in either case the common predicate belunga to or is 
predicated of that whicli ia diHerent in each of the things. 
And when we say it has this relation of beloiigiuf; oi' predication 
to each of two diflerunt things, we certainly may mean that 
it has the same relation to each of them. Acconliagly our two 
must each be analysed into: (1) point nf dill'crence; (2) relation 
of predication; (3) common point; of which (2) and (3) are 
absolutely identical in each. But, if this is so, the things turn 
out to he merely their points of difference. Of the group (1) 
(2) (3), which is what we originally supposed to constitute a 
thing, nothing can be true except tliat they are three. We 
cannot say of (n) (2) <3), which ia what we originally called the 
one thing, that iJ, ia diflerent from the other (6) (2) (3). It is 
only ((s) and {b) wldcli differ from one another and are two. 
In fact our oriyina! supposition was that (3) could only be 
predicated of («) auil (fc), not of anything else. And if this 



fftetthat he Made it proves tliat liewiks not always dear aa to the meaning 
Qf hi^ priiigijile. AncE the saiui; coiictuaioii follows fium tile livA thaX, if 
he allows numerical tliffei'ence w dirter from wjnceijtual dili«reiice, he ia 
also hound, in i:onfiiHteiiL*^ with anotSier a |jpl illation of the Law of Sii (Hci'Giit 
Season, to hold that the world doea not exist {ib., p. 57), »\ac<i thers must 
for eofh thing in it be Bomethiag conceivabla differing from that thing 
numerically only. 
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supposition holds it ia plain that anything else wliicli we might 
try to pTfiflicate of the group, as such, would turn owt to be 
piedieated only of (o)a(id(i). We can never by any possi- 
bility get a number of predieates to combine in forming a new 
thing, of wliich, as a whole, anything can be predicated. "We 
must start, on this theory, with two points of difference — two 
simple predicates having conceptual difference from one another 
this is essential to there being two things at all. And then we 
may try to form new things, also diHering from one another, by 
finding predicates of these points of differenca But whatever 
we Sod and however many we add, we still leave the points of 
difference as they were — the only things of whieli duality can 
really be predicated. For anything we pi'eJicate of them, and 
the relation of predication itself, may always both l>elon^ to 
aoiBG other point of difterpnce, so that e\^vy property by which 
we may try to distinguish our new thing from the old, will 
merely identify part of the new thing with aomething elae, 
without producing any wholoj which, aa a whole, differs from 
everything else in the world, in the way in which our original 
points of difference differ from one anotlier. We can never 
say, " This red differs from that red, in virtue of liaving a 
different position " ; or " in virtue of having a different spatial 
relation to this other thing"; or "as being the one I think of 
now, whereaa that was the one I thought of then." The posi- 
tions differ, the spatial relations differ, my thinking now differs 
from my thinking then ; bnt it k always the same red which is 
at botli poaitioiia, and is thought of at both times. And whenever 
we attempt to say anything of the red at this position, as, for 
inatftnce, that it was anrrounded by yellow, or that it led me to 
think of a soldier's coat, exactly the same must be true of the 
red at that position, which was aurroiinded by blue or led me 
to think of a house on fire. We are unable to (Ustiiignisli the 
two except by their relation to other things, and by whatever 
relations we attempt so to diatioguish them we always find we 
have not succeeded. We can never say, " The red I mean is 
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the one aTirrotin'Ied by yellow, nnd not llie one eurronnded by 
blue." Fur Um one Buiromideii by yellow is alau siirraiindeil 
by blue: Lhey are not two but one, and wliatevei' is true of 
that whicli is surrounded by yellow is alao tme of tliat which is 
eiirrouuileil by blue. 

AU tbia I regard as a reditelia mi ahsnrdum of tlie thcoiy 
that tliei-e la no di.Hei*enoe but conceptual dift'erence. . IE any 
one can avoid assunung that aoniething may be true of a quality 
at pno pusitinn, wliitli is not triio of tlie Banie quality at 
another position, then he will he entitled to assert that all 
difference ia conceptual rlifferenci!. But this will at all eveuts 
not be possible for those who holtl that things conceptually 
the same may be distinguished by tlieir rehitions to other 
things, If any one asserts or iinplitis that a difference between 
this and that can be established by the fuct that this is related 
to one thing whereas that is related to something diflerent, he 
cannot without contradiction deny numerical dilTereiice. For 
this and that cannot have diU'erent relations, iinless the relation 
poaaessed by the one is not possessed by the other. Unless, 
therefore, the one has a difference from the other over and 
above the difiference of relations, it wUl be true of on^ and 
the same thing thfit it both baa and has not a given relation 
to Bometliing else. And for the same reason it Ls equally 
impossible to assert that it is only the whole, this thin<,' in that 
relation, which differs from the whole, the same thing in this 
other relation. For unless this which we call the same thing 
ia in some sense two thinga, it baa hoik relalioua, and everytldng 
■which is true of the thing with the one relation will also Ijc true 
of the thing with the other. It cannot he true tliiit the whole 
formed of the thing in one relation ia different from the whole 
formed o£ it in tho other, unless the thing itself is different; 
flltliough that it should have tlie one relation miyht lie a 
different truth from its having th» other. 

I conclude then that there is such a thiny as numerieal 
difference, different from coaceptiial difl'ereiice. And eince 
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this result has been obtained by pointing out truths ia which 
a thiog conceptually tbo same is said both to have and not to 
liave a, given relation to aoniething else, we have also answered 
a second questioDj and have shown that there not oidy may be 
but are things exactly similar ; and furfchpr, since tlie things, 
which turned out to be so, were instances of what we originally 
took to be a comniou predicate of two diETerent things, it is also 
plain that a. common predicate, in. iU appheation to one thinj^, 
may differ numerically from the aamo predicate in its application 
to another. We have therefore refuted the principle of the 
Identity of Indiscernibles in botli tlio formH which Leibniz 
failed to distinguiab. We liavo found both (1) that Identity 
ia not conceptually identical with ludiacornibility ; there ia a 
difference not only in name but in fact; and (2) that things 
which are indiscernible arc not always identical. On tlie other 
hand, we have accepted the principle fre([uently implied in 
Plato that the idea in a. thing may be different from the idea 
iu itseEf ; and ive have still to see whether there is any inSur- 
nioimtable objection to this view. 

The view we have accepted in that in some cases where two 
things are tndy asid to have a common predicate, there exists 
in each a pretlicate e xactly similar to that which exists in the 
other^ but not numerically identical with it. And I coufeas 
I flee no objectiona to this view, except what seem to rest on 
a bare deutai of the dilterence between fouceptual and niiinericttl 
difference. Theae two exactly similar things are, I may be told, 
identical ui content : exact sirailai-ity means identity in content. 
I admit that tliey are bo. In that case, my adversary may 
retort, they ate the same thing ; there is no (Uflei'eiice between 
them ; tliey are not two hut one. But this m merely to beg 
the pohit at issue. Wliat I have urged ig that many of our 
judgmeuts plainly imply that there may be iioo things, things 
having a kind of diflferencc which I call nnmerical, which yet 
have not another kind of difference whiidi I call conceptual. 
And I explain the phrase, identity of content, as applying only 
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to two auch things, whicli Iiave no conceptual Jifference. The 
two tilings, are, I atlinit, in one seuwe the same ; but that they 
are not therefore also ojw and tlie sunie ia just what I have 
tried to ahow. 

Or, again, it may be urged: — Does not this identity of 
contGnt betweti) tlie thiiij^ eoiiaist in their both hnviuc; the 
same predicate — a coinniou element ? But, il' so, then, on your 
view, this common predicate would itself be two ; and these two 
predicftteB would ayain need a cuuimou clemeut to explain their 
identity of coulent, vvliidi wnulj a;^iun he two^ and so on 
aii iiijiiutum, Sq that, if you ipiice siiluiit a single pair of 
exactly similar thiuga, for each pair thus admitted you have 
to aJuiit an infinite nuniher of other paira. Aud (it may be 
fldded) if thia is not ahaitrd eiiongh, each paii' will he entirely 
indistingiiiahal lie from all the others^ ao thfit yon will not even 
be able to distinjruish your first pair aa your first, from those 
which it iuipliea. To such an objection I should answer: 

(1) That the pairs will not on iny view he indiatiuguiehable. 
Eacii member will differ ■niivierimlbj from all the reat, aud 
where tliis is the case any two, of aa infinite number, may 
be diatinguished as this and that, since it is the very meaning 
of numerical difference that things wliich have it are tima 
diffei-enfc and Jieed not be mietaken for one another. And 

(2) if this is the case, T see no absurdity in the infinite regress. 
There way, for all I know, be an infinite number of exactly 
similar things ; but if we can diatiiiguish what ia true of 
any one, from what m true of any of the rest, I see nothing 
to refute me in the sugf^estion. It is at all events tnw, 
that, if there is not an iutinite number of exactly similar 
things, there is an infinite nimiher of conceptually different 
onea. So that, even, if the admission of an iafiiiite implies, 
as some hold, a contradiction, this fact cannot be urged in 
favour of conceptual as against numerical diffeKuce. But 

(3) even if the liy5t two objections were uuanswerable, they 
do not touch ray theory. For I do not hold that in tveri/ 
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case, whei-e a common predicate is truly asserted, biie predicates 
Hre two. I foimd myself forced t-o maintain that in some 
cases they vere so. But it seems to me tbat, as a mubter 
nf fact, wherever two pretlieates aro exactly similhtr, tlieir 
i-elation to tliat wluuli 13 the samu Jii each oE them, is quite 
diffemnt from the telatioa of eacli to that of which it is the 
prodicate. That there may be said to be in eiteli an identical 
element I .idmit. But this identical element uppears to me 
to be not only tlm same, but also oite and Ibi:. same. Nor, 
ill default of further objections, do 1 see auy reason for thinking 
tliat it cannot be bo. 

lint, lastly, it may l>e said: It in the case of two exactly 
similnr things there is always also a third thing, as you ha\'e 
just arlmitted, which is one and the same and different from 
either, must there not also be a foai'th related to the first and 
third, ais the thinl is related to the first and second ; and a fifth 
iHjIated to the aecund and third in the sunic way, and so on 
nd infimtiimi ? In other worda, if, as Plato would say, the 
similarity between two purticnlara is to be explained by the 
similarity of lioth to 0110 and tlie aaine idea, must not the 
same explanation be given of the similarity of eacli to thia 
idea ? To this objection again I should reply, in the first 
place, that a mere infinity of numerically idcnticftl things 
does not appear to nie to be impossible. Cut if, as seems 
to be implied in the second fnrni of words, the ohjection is 
not to thia imfimly but to a definition ol' exact similarity 
which consists in saying that two tilings are exactly similar 
to one another wlien each is exactly similar to a thii-d thJTig, 
then I admit that such a definition ia invalid. Certainly if 
the relation of the idea to each nf its particulars were exactly 
the same as their relation to one auotlicr, we could not define 
their relation to one another by means of tlieir relation to 
it. We should have to admit that exaot similarity was an 
unanalysable relation, and that ideas, even though there might 
be infinite numbers of them, were auperiluoua hypotheses ao 
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far as it was eoncerneil, and could not be iiifeireil from its 
reality. And this objection does not, iis did the last, fail 
altf^ether to touch my tlieory ; for I did intend to (hji.nc 
the relation ot exatt similarity between two tliinga as involving 
relation to a third tiling, and not merely to make the 
gratuitQUa and irrelevEint assertion that, whenever two thin^ 
are exactly sjmilfiv, tliure is alao such ii tliinl thinj;. To meet 
this objection, then, I imist assert, what lias not Ijijeii made 
plain hitherto, that the rulntion between tlicj idea and its 
particular ia not the satue aa tbfit of one pai-ticular to 
the othei': that the idea is not exactly ainiilar to its 
particular. And this assertion does, 1 admit, saeui str-iufie 
at first sight. If they are not exactly similar, what, it 
may be asked, is the difference between them ? We grant you 
they liave nnmeriual diHerence, huL you yourself admit that 
they have no conceptual ditlereuce, and what more than lliia can 
be meant by exact similarity 1 My answer ia that a-oiuetliiu^ 
more than this is meant by oxact simjlarityj namely, the fact 
that each oE the things aaid so to be lias a pecidiar relation to 
a third thing, numerically but not conceptually diPI'erent from 
them, which they have not to one another. Thia third thing ia 
the Platonic idea, or, ae we may now call it, the nniver.sal. 
And this third thing is not exactly similar to either of the 
pai^ticulars, just because tliere ia no fourth thing to which it 
haa the relation which they have to it. To tbia view of the 
case I can discover no further ohjectiou. It ia tme it would be 
desirable to have some single term, to express the fact that 
the universal differs numerically from the particular, without 
differing conceptually irom it, although it has not that fui-ther 
relation to which I have jnat confined the term exact 
similarity. The term exact similarity might, indeed, be used 
for this purpose. But then it would be necessary to have 
another term to express the nflditional fact that each particular 
is also related to the other through the nniversal; and since the 
relation of particular to particular ia probably far more often 
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spoken of uniler thii uaiae, and is also far more often an object 
uf discussion, it aeenia desirable to employ the familiar term 
with this complex meaning. How any tena is to be used is 
not, however, the tineation in which I am mainly interested at 
present. The point upon which T am concerned tn insist is 
that the i^elatioii of a particular to its iiniversal in, in fact, 
ditferent from that of a particular to a particiiiar, whicli wouhl 
commonly he said tn be exactly similar tu it, althongli of Iroth 
pairs it is true that they JiHer numerically without iliHGring 
eouceptually. This point appears to me necessary if we onca 
admit, as I have tried to show we tnuwt, that things do differ 
uunierieally without differuig conceptually. Pur this theory 
tlireatened to obliterate the distinctiou between particnlajs 
and universale, since it denied lliat any distinction could be 
found in the fact that the particular was the universal in 
relation to Bonie other or othei-s eonoeptually diHerent from 
it. Whereas it seems imjjossihle to deny tliat iiniversalH do 
differ from particularSj since different things are trne of them : 
aa, for instance, that particulai's certainly exist, while it is at 
least doubtful whether any iuii\'ersal3 do : and that imiversals 
may be predicated of particulars, wiiiie particnlai-s cannot be 
predicate(.l of universalis Jior yet of one another. Thus it 
seema certdin that this red and that red do exist, but very 
doubtful whether redness itaelf does, Ami equally certain 
that this red is red; whereas undoubtedly reil itself U not 
this red, nor this red that red. I can thus claim for my 
theory, that it partially unites the views of those who insist 
on the reality of self-itlentical nnivei-sals, but tcel themselves 
therefore hound to deny any diflerence hut difl'ei-ente of Content, 
with the views of those who maintain exact similarity of par- 
ticulars, but feel inclisied to fleny that any identity, save that 
cf each particular with itself, is involved in this. 

The admission of numerical diflurence seems, then, to be 
necessary ; and vre have failed to find any fatal objections 
to it. It has, however, become plain that aeveral important 
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consequences, not genemlly recognised, follow fi'oni its adniis- 
Bion ; and it will now be well to sum these up. 

First, tlieii, any two thijiss of wlii(:h one has a relation which 
the other has not, or of one of which something' is true which 
ie not true of the other, are n-uraerically clittereiit from one 
another. But all audi paira of things are divideMl into two 
claaaes, acconling as llii; pair ill question rtlsu have another differ- 
ence called coiitiiiptiial (liffcreiicfl or have not. It ia impossible 
to escape tlie conclnainn that one and the same pair may have 
hoth kititls of tliEference. For if it he said that l>y their con- 
ceptual difference is merely meant that a coiicGptiially tlifferent 
uiiivoraal ia related to caeli ; then md\ may indeed tUHer 
inimeripally only from the other, but muRt dofler conceptually 
from the universal to which it is rclfitcd. Buli this universal 
has to it a relation which it has not tn the other. Accordingly 
hy definition the umversal is unniericallj diflerent from it ; ami 
Biuce it is also conceptually diQ'erent, we have one aud the 
same pnir possessing hath kiuds of difl'ereiice, To pi*oc&ed : 
Any two uuiversals liave both numei'ifa,l ami conceptual 
differeuce from one another. Bnt every (wir tic ilia r has some 
one univerBal from which it ditfera numeticftlly only. Ta this 
nnivei-sal it also has a peculiar uamclesa relation, which the 
universal has uot to it, and which it has not tn any other par- 
ticular. All jtarticulars which have this relation to the same 
universal difier from one another numerically only ; hut they 
differ conceptually also from any particular which has this 
relation to a ditlcrent uuivorBal. This nameless relation which 
each particular has to one, and only one, universal, i& not the 
same as the relation of a member of a class to its clasa-concept ; 
since the member of a class may differ conceptually from ita 
clasB-coiicept, and since also two univcrsals may both belong to 
the same class. But, it may be atiid, what is the difference 
between a jiarticular and a miiversal, since they do not necee- 
Barily differ conceptually t The diflerence is that they belong 
to different classes : the class-concept " universal " diflei-a from 
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tile dass-cijiicept " particiiliu'." AulI tlie classes may Le defined 
as follows: Anything is a pavticulnr which has to some other 
things, diJleriiiij from it iiumeiicallj only, the peculiar uamele&a 
relation above mentioned. Anything is a universal which haa 
this itlation to nothing else at all. Thus there may be 
xmivei-sals having ouly on& particular, or having no particulars 
whatsoever: hut every particular must have a univeraaL The 
name " iinivei"sal " must unt therefore ho understood to imply 
liarticnlars, but onlj' to note thti fact, that if there be more than 
two things dift'erin^ fram one auotlier numpricaUy only, there 
is one among them having a relation to ail the reat, which none 
of the rest have to it or to one another. A class-concept, on 
the other hand, does imply at least one iiicmbfr conceptnally 
different from it ; and if thei'e are more, it has to all a relation 
"which none of them Lave to it or to one another. It is, more- 
over, always also a universal, but may have no particulars. 
Oreat eai'e is therefore needed in Jiatinguishiiig the different 
relations it may have to different things in either character. 

We are now in a position to say something with regard to 
the meaning of identity. "With regard to aasertions of identity 
in general, it seems plain that they may take two diH'erent 
forms. We may either assert tliat this is ideutic-a! with tha.t, 
or that this is identital with it-self. The latter form is that 
used in the logical " Law of Identity," A ia A ; everything is 
identical wiUi itself. Uf this law He«;el complains in one 
place* that those who assert it also assert its "opjiosite," and 
immediately afterwacds, that utterances in accordance with it 
" deserve" tO' Le "repubed silly." I cannot take npun myself 
to decide whether or not he I'egards these chai'geB as the same, 
and wiiRther or nut he means by opposite "contradictory," 
The instancM he gives ("A planet is— a planet; Magnetism 
is— magnetism ; Mind ia — mind ") seem to be justly accused of 
silliness. But are they untrue? I do not know that dither he 
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everything else. Tlie Law oi' Identity nBserts of everything 
that it beloiiffa to n certain class : let us eay, the clas3 ot" 
siibjecta. An instance of the law would then he ; " Mind is 
a subject." But, then, bo are " matter " and hoata of other 
things. Yet we do not mean to asBflrt that it is just like 
these: we feel that our assei'tiuii was meant to ho unique. 
We want tij say nut only that it is a subject lilie other 
thiiiga, hnt irliich siihjuct it is; nucl we nre familial" with 
only one niethcxl of specilication — that wliith asserts of 
a given particulnr llie nniverHsl to Ti'hich it its related. 
When we eayj vaguely enuiiyh, hut with a vCTy definite 
ineaniiig, "This exists," and we are ofiked " Whidi this Uo 
you ineati 1 " the jinewet " The this which is red " generally 
jjrovea satiHfacfcoiy : we have sncceeded in speeifying a [mint 
wherein it diHeca ficnn most other things. But when this 
"this" of whioh we are speaking is "Tliis red" or i.s the 
universal itself, this method is no longer open to us. Wg 
cannot specify any point in which it differs from other things, 
because it is itself a mere point of diHerence. We can say ol' 
it, it is a subject, a point of diffei-ence : and we are sure that 
this is unandiignoiis. But if any one asks, " Which subject is it ? " 
we can only reply, " Tim suhjeet wliieh it is," although we have 
thereby jidded nothing to our meaning. This, I take it, {» Ikjw 
we come to say " Mind is iniiid." We fancy that the unitpie- 
ne.'ffl of a thing ought in every case to be capable of heinr; 
expreast;d in some predicate, because this method proves 
successful in most oi'dinary cases. Hut the fact \n that every 
predicate we can assign does also belong to some other thinji, 
though not in yeneral to all or moat; and that the only thing 
ijvhich gives absolute uuiipienesstn anypropoHitionis the subjeet. 
Any pmpositinii will dif1i;c from some other in respect both of 
its auhjeet and its predicate; hat it can differ front aU, others 
only in respect of its subject. 

If then we take our meaning, when we say " Mind is mind," 
to be that " Mind is la Kubject," is it still silly i Certainly thia 
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parliculav case of the Law of Identity may be thought so ; and 
so, under certain cii'cuniataucea, may any other: for the facts 
they enunciate are often nlivioug to eveiy one. Eut the Law 
itself Joes not tlierefore lose its importance. For it asserta 
tliat tliia ia true of everything ;, whereas every piiilosoplier who 
holds tliat Appearance diUers from Reality must asaert that 
some thioffs am mere predicates. 

Thu first iiieaiiin*;, tlioii, wliicli we can give to an assertion 
of Identity, is tluit tliy assertion tliat a thing ia ideritiiial with 
itself is equivalent to the assertion that it is a suLjeet, Identity 
ia not here a relation hetween two things, nor does it imply any 
difference. Tlie assortiuu that .indi and audi a thing is a 
snlijeot has been commoii enoiiyh in philosophy, and therefore 
Blight seetii to need no explanation. Moreover, the notion 
"aubjtet" ia itself a subject, and therefore nndefinable. I mayj 
however, attempt to convey a notion of its meaning hy 
specifying its relations, aiid hy recaliing the terms which 
have been used for it. To begin with the latter: It is, in 
the tirst plaee, immh what Spinoza ineuut hy Substance ; and 
his " Attribute," too, is miieli wliat I mean by predicate. It is 
ninoli wliat is eounnonly inpant by " Individual," and it is 
what iVIi'. Bradley and others have called a " This." Now 
what ia intended to he conveyed by predicating any of these 
terms of a tiling — by eayinj^ that ao and so ia a Substance 
01' a Subject, or au Individual, or a "This" — appears to be 
mainly that the thing so sahl to be is a thing uf which 
souiethiiig is true which ia not true of anything else wliatever. 
But if this Ite taken to mean a thing which has a predicate 
which iiollung else ha^, the search for siieh a thing obviously 
becomes very dirticnlt Hence arises a tendency to suppose 
that a snlistance must lie a thing with a very great variety 
of predicittes ; siiiee, if you assign it enough, tliere is some hope 
that there will be no other thing of which it ia true that it has 
all those predicates. In this way we obtain, audi deflnitioua of 
Substance as that it is that which unitea all positive predicates ; 
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in the first we may be merely preilicjitiiir; two ditfci'ent relations 
of u single iniliviJuftl. When once, in this way, we have come 
to siippnee tlmt we Cidi deny of a tliiiiig that it Jitlerg numerically 
frum itself, it is cumparativdy easy tc peiaiiadt! uursdv^s that 
tlic denial may extend to other tlihiga. 

But (H) wt; may deny concejitiial diffei'euce of two things 
numei'ically difl'uveiit. We may then be said tu assert that 
they are cumieptually identical. In all such ea&es the assertion 
of identity ih the assertion of a relation between two different 
things : identity does resilly imply difFei-ence. The relation 
ussertyd uiay, accurding to what was said above, be either the 
rtlatiou nf two iiarticulars to the same nniveisal, or the relation 
of tlie nuivevsal Ui a. pai'ticnlar, or that of a patticalar tu a 
universal. ^VIl three relatiuiis are different, hut all are alrke io 
iniplyitift the denial af coticeptuul differiince. It is plain that 
in such cases it is verj' easy to suppose tliat, since we assert 
identity in spite of numerical ilifference, we are also denying 
nutnerical difference. And if numerical differBuue coidd be 
denied in the case of conceptual identicals, thei'e wonld he no 
objection to its denial in the aaae of thinga concept iiaUy 
diEf'ei"ent, since tliey are not a bit more luimerically dilTctent 
than the fithers. Moreover 

(4) Things wliich are botli conceptually and iiinnerLeally 
difterent from one (mother freipieiitly liaye to one another a 
relation which is very liable to be confused with the relation of 
particular to particiiIaT: I mean thu rehition of men»hei"a of a 
<']a53 to one anitther. If a nuiuLer of veils of the same tiut are 
said to have in common the fact that they are all just tliat red. 
we are liable to anppose tliat a Jiuinber of reds of different tints 
idso have in eoinmon in the Hanie way the fact that they are all 
red. If the firKt SL-t niiiy he siiid tu exiiihit identity of content, 
why not the second ? And if the second, why not the series of 
imnibera, &c. ? It mnst, I tbiuk, be admitted that 2 and 3 
are aonietiiuea said to exhibit ideoLityin diflerence lor no lietter 
reason than that they arc both numbers. 
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their being niunhers enters into tlitir uatin'K as iutlivitluals, in 
the same way as its redness constitittiHs the nature of " this 
reil." Tut it must be insisted Uiat2 and 3 are not conceptually 
identical. Thtir relation to iiumtoi* is quite clifiereiit from tliat 
of two partictiliirs to tlidr universal. Thoiigli tliis, tliemfore, is 
a case in which identity is predicated, I think the iisjige is one 
wliicli might well Ijc fplveii np. Tlie confusion caused by it is 
lai'gely rcsponsihle for that conception of " concrete " or '" self- 
differentiating" "uuiveisal," which is so powtrfiil an instrument 
for perautnlir^ to the denial of nuuierical clifi'erence between 
individiialfi. If the conception " iiiimher " hp regarded asi having 
to the rliB'ereiit iiunilwrs tlie relation of a universal to its par- 
ticnlars, then, in virtue of tlieir difference, it is called a "self- 
differential ing universal." Moreover, the number "two," in 
virtue of its relation to it, may he cnlled a (pHrtially) concrete 
uiiiver.s4il. And fnilher, since it is visry easy to coufouud the 
ulass-concept with the class, why should not the whole series of 
numbers (if only it were not infinite') Iw i-egarded aa a self- 
difierentiatiiiy or concrete univeratd ? (I do not know which 
expression, or whetlier either, would he considered appropriate 
in this iustiiDcer) Audj lastly, siuce here we have a yroiip of 
different things, each with an intimate relation to one common 
concept, with I'cgard to which the identity in difference charac- 
teristic of a concrete universal is so remarkable, why 
should we not, wherever we have a group of different things, 
eiich of which is related tn one conmion concept, even if that 
eomiuon concept lie only their membership of the group, call 
that group, too, a concrete universal ? Hence a state is a 
concrete nniveraal, a man is a concrete nniversal ; not hecauee 
states and men have some properties in common, nor even 
because all the parts of each is a member of a. single chiss, but 
because of each of the parts of each it may be said that it is a, 
member of the state, a part of man. Such extravagances are 
quite soberly committed by philosophera of reputation. Bat 
the main pity of it is that, when they have thus invested a 
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groDp with tlie title of concrete uuiversal or individual (perliups 
these are the saiiie ?). they then hark bark and hegin to invest 
tlie group with the pi'op<.:rties which L«Iong to a rra! niiiversal: 
as that, without their relntioii to the imiverBal, the pnrticulara 
would not be what thej are; that the group, as a whole. 
possesses nil the attributes whieh its partitiulars have filnj,'ly; 
that they, convereety, possess all its attributes — are iiiJcrocrramB 
to its nmci'ociiBni. }!y such methods it is easy to prove that 
tlie world is an imUvidual ; that ail di Herencus are transcended 
in it; thftt its capahtlity of remainiug one, in spite of them, is 
admirahle. 

But to return: (5) If two tliinj^a miniGrically different may 
be conceptually the same, may not two things conceptually 
different he nuuiericftlly the same ? The answer has been 
already given: no two things t-an l»e nnmerically the same. 
Bnt the (juestion introduces us to the laat meiiniug of identity 
wliich 1 intend to consider — that, namely, in which identity is 
predicated of complex thin^f^s. The case of complex things is 
fine iu which those who are, in general, most anxious to deny 
th-fit there is such a thing as imtuei'ical difference, liave 
ytrenuouely maintained it. Their very doctrine is that con- 
ceptual difl'erence is cotupatible with nmueriml identity. They 
wish to iimintain that a thing may ho the same with itself 
(that foolish proposition, " Mind is mind "), in spite of having 
different predicates ; und that hecaiise they hohl that the 
Buhject is constituted by its predicates. The first i|nestion 
to ho answered under this hesid is : Can a collection be an 
ipdividual ? It certainly may present pohits of reaemlilanc« 
to one. Tims we can predicate thinyri of a niuiil>er of parts, 
which are diflerent truths from any that can hn predicated 
of each by itself; aa that they are so many, or that they have 
such a abaiJe. Moreover, we have already adndtted that one 
kind of complex thing, a truth, may, as a whole, be numerically 
different from another; and where two truths aasert the same 
predicate of tilings conceptually the same, they may even I* 
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coneept.ua.lly identical. Complexes are then capable of beioR 
subjects, both as wholes, and also in that certain predicates 
attach to all tlieir parts which do not attach tu eacli sijigly. 
But it ia veiy important to disting'iiish these casi^B froiu tliose 
iu whicli a mere relation between the parta is asserted, 'fhus, 
when I Bay tliat my coat ia blade, I may be nnderstood tu assert 
that, if not all, yet a gi'eat number of, ita parts are su. Uut the 
iiasertiou that each one of them is hlack ia not to be understood 
its an assertion of the relation of particulars to a nnivei-sal, but 
of black particular to other particiilara. Accordingly, \i*heii it 
is asserted of one of them that it is black and woollen, this is 
not to be nnderstood as an aast'rtiou that one individual has two 
predicates, but tliat two iudividuals have a certain relation. 
The parta of my coat, tlien, understood in this seuse, have 
neither conceptual nor niinierical identity. In each case it 
ia possible to distinguish some qne imlividnal related to a 
conceptually difierent individual; and it is these relations 
■which are asserted when all are said to he black. The asser- 
tion of identity through change, and of personal iilentity, always 
involves relations of this kind. When the same identical thin^ 
ia aaid to persist, it is always meant that two or more partieidara, 
conceptually identical, are continuous in time ; and the change 
resolves it-self into tlie fact tliat each of two conceptually 
different particulars has the same relation to each at a (htlerent 
time. Thus the " material identity " of a thing may be said 
to consist iu the continuous existence of conceptually identical 
particulars, which have at difl'areiit times the same relation to 
different particulars. 
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VIIL— ITALIAN rHILOSOPHY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE PLACE OF FKANCESCO BONATOLLl.* 

By James Lindsav. 

Ttai.un rhilosopliy in tlis nineteeiiLh ceiihiry forms an 
interesting record. To do it justice, it is iiee(!83ary to remeiitber 
how, when philosopliy revived iii Italy in the seventeenth 
century, the subjecLiviain of Descartes ami Malel iranche, ami 
the sengiam of Locke, and still more of Cdiirtillac, hecame 
there tlie prevailing iiiHuencea. The eigliteentli century was 
ft time of rectiperation i'or Italinii thought, which was led 
by jurists like Giannone, nietapliysicians like Yico, and 
legalists and econamista Uke liccrflria, Filaiigieri, Geiiovesi, 
and GaliflTii. At dawn of the nineteenth century, we have 
Ventura, makbig philosophy, after Aquinas, dependent ou 
Revelation ; Gioja, like Conrlillac, finding, in an cnipirical 
mood, tlie tnie revelation in the facta of the world; the 
influential Knmngnosi, with strongly marked legalist and 
iutuitionaliat tendencies mid principlee; Galluppi, a consider- 
able philosopher, with clearly-defined realiatic tendencies ; tlie 
great liosmini, with hi-s leanings tn idualism, and his emphasis 
on being as the universal and all-embracing idea; the powerful 
Gioherti, with judgments framed after an ontulngiatic cast ; the 
admirable Mamiani, witli an oiitologiata cost in More realistic 
mould ; Vera, with vigour and indopendouce enough tn impart 
some vitality to Hegelian thought in Italy; Franchi, with his 



* It flhoiild be obaerveil that voliim&a l)j Eoniitclli, like Lis Pensiem 
c C(mnK6\v.a (Bolognaj 1864) and ha Coitcicma c it Mrcrmhismo biieriorr 
(Padova, ]872), are now OUl of [jtint, and tlijit his work is atattcred over 
pIiilosopLical johtdaIb, transa^tioDH uf Tcyal nuswlenti^i*, &'^ Tbese facta 
seemed to make tlie nresent paper more imedful and ikaunblc. 
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powerful ratioualisni and oppnsitioa to official idealism ; njid 
Ferrari, witli his positivist and practical concliieioDS. Tlieae, 
with such other names as de Giazia, CoUecchi, and Borrelli, 
cover pretty well the first lialf of tlie nineteenth centniy. 
Early in the second half of the century must be noted th« 
Thomist philoaopliy of Liberators. Withiii the laat 30 years 
the philosophical activity of Italy has heeu <;reat. Gabelli, hy 
the clearness of liis tliouifht luid the freshness of its form ; the 
(listiiiguished Villari, liy liia letirued historic researches ; 
C'antoni, liy Ids Neo-Kaiitian endeavours ; Lombroso, by Lis 
important legal and poaitiviatic iiirniitiea ; Ardigo, by hia 
pronounced and systematic positivism ; Couti, hy liis serviceiB 
to sound metaphysics 5 Aiigiulli, by his positive and experi- 
mental methods ; and de Sarlo, by hia lucid and critical 
laboura, liave been among the influences tliat have made 
Italian thought in the niaeteentli century a rich and varied 
treasiu'e-house of philosophical activity. Mamiani seems to 
be the thinker to whom Bonatelli raoet approximates in hia 
riatouizing tendencies. This Platouizin<i; tendency is (luite 
undisguised in ilamiani : in Tlato's light lie is eoaitinually 
seeing thinjjs clearly ; but Mamiani is really more realistic 
in the cast of liis thought than the ontologiets, and holds that 
we know directly finite relations, and also arrive at ideas 
iaimediately coanected with Absolute Reality. 

It iSj then, the purpoae of this paper to give soiiie account 
of the place and inJiuence of Francesco Bonatelli in It-ahati 
I'hQosopby of the aecoud hulf of the nineteenth ceiituiy, as 
already described. For it seems to me tliat Bonatelli desevvea 
to be better known among us. In the eudcRvour to make Iiini 
so, I have been greatly helped by the able and interesting paper 
rin Bonatclh pnbhshed by Professor Francesco de Sarlo, of 
Florence. In the period Just mentioned, Bonatelli was the 
most atrenuouH representative of apiritualiam. At a time wlien 
such treatment had not found vo^'ue iu Italy, it was liis merit 
to treat psychological questiona in a method analytical and 
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poaitive. in tlte sense of a genuine observation of facts. He 
■was reai-eil in tliu Bcliool of metaphysicians who arlomeJ Italy 
in tlie second ([iiarter of tlie nineteenth centorj', anil who — 
with the exceptions of Iloaiiiini niiil GHlhippi — showed little 
interest in the analysis and accMimfce obsei-vatinn of internal 
facts. Now, critical penetration and analytic attitude ate 
marks of Itonatelli'g work. He had nimle himself conversant 
with the German philosophy of liis time. Hentie he was a 
prime factor in introducing Italy to the knowledge oE the 
ftiTKlaraeutal ideas of German thinkers like Herhart, Portlage, 
Trenilelenburg. Feclmer, ami I^tze. Just in his time, and 
under the impulaes given by Herbart, lieneke, and others, was 
instituted that movement of psychologieal research, which has 
since reached the height of its devulopment through the 
influences of a Hehiiholtz, a Lotze, a Wnmit, and others. 
Boiiatelli first transplanted empiric psychologj- to Italy, and 
introduced the taate for exact observation of internal facte- 
A marked feature of his work was the tendency to set forth, 
in form precise and clear, the phenomena of conscience, as an 
activity essentially rational and free. Not leas outstanding 
seems to have been the moral nobility of the man than hia 
intelleetnal eminence, so that his work partakes of the nature 
of a deep and convinced eHort to rectify the dominant philo- 
sophical currents of his time. Strong he was in his insistence 
on the fundamental dilierence between senaibility and intellect. 
The objectivity of extetisionj of movement, of time, and so 
forth, lie admitted. Feehng he was not disposed to treat 
as a form of knowledge. To perception be attributed the 
exclusive function of conceiving the real concrete. He left 
to thought as object the world of the idea. In general. 
Bonatelh aeema to have followed the views of Herbart and 
Lotze. But, in their tendency to oppose feeling ond intellect, 
Bomttelli diverges from them, for, according to him, it iB 
ouJy tlirough thouylit tbat we anive at the knowleilge of that 
which 13. In connection with these mutual inilueuces of 
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feeling and itieation, I would only recall how eirongly Lotze 
hftS, in his metaphysic, liiikfiil ideas \fith some piirticiilRl" vital 
feoling. Clmnge the fuelinn;, and there is un I'oadwfiy to thft 
ideas connected therewith. The Hue which Jirjnatelli. on the 
other Jiand, pursues, ssems to me a suflicicntly strange and 
striking one. The imtithesia between thouglit and feeEng, now 
so frequent, he dcea not follow. In a -word, he makea con- 
science llie e(iuivalent of tliought. He takes conscience to be 
the first that linows; but there is no true and proper conscience 
without tliought. Conscience ia to him essentially au act of 
affirmation, a true jndgment, but there can be no such con- 
science witliout something being presented — in fact, without 
thinking. That is, no doubt, a stiunge procedure which identifies 
conscience ■with the act of judging, but the objection to con- 
Bcieuee being reduced to a, fudging act is taken to be due to a 
mechanical conception of judgment, I do not propose to state 
•iji txtmso the grounds nn which Bonatelli maintains these 
positions, for there are other pointe I wiah to notice. Enough 
to remark tliat it has been claimed for thia identification of 
conscience with an act of thinking, that it renders the whole 
cognitive proeesa intelligible, the fixed point requu-ed as 
ultimate term of reference being foirnd in tha act of conscience, 
which is already an act of cognition. 

A cardinal point with Bonatelli is the diatinetion of 
sensitive perception from that which is intellectual. The haais 
of sensitive perception he finds in sensation. I do not propose 
to go into hia positions as to projection and objectiviaation. It 
must auttice to say that the elaboration of thought cames with 
itself, as an instinctive and rational belief, the conviction that 
what is affirmed is tnie and exists independently of the subject. 
That is to say, objective valichty is inherent in every elaboration 
of thought, as such. Bonatelli also deals with the important 
modern problem of the worth of perception. He takes it to be 
the precise function of thought to reflect reality. Not so with 
BenaibHity, which has for its taal; to constitute reahty in nniou 
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■with the objective ekmeut. The determitiatioit of the peculiai' 
nature of this oljjective clement he liolds to be the real question. 
lu iiiakiuj,' for tlie -worth of perception, Boiiatelli seiinia to steer 
his wiiy Irtjtween the Scylla of a purely idealistie view and 
the Charyliiiia nf a dualistic realism that tre^ita the pTitnaiy 
^limlities of bodies aa olijeetive. He takes thfi thing to be 
hut till! law or fonuula of all the perceptive possibilities, 
■ohviouHly a tulemhly ideahstic view in respect of the fact 
tlmt objective reality fijrureg as a truth or principle. On the 
(iclier hand, hci insists tlmt such law is uot soiaething merely 
tliinkalile, hut ia a force effective, real, and independent of us, 
in tliis world of time, space, and raovemejit. I am hiclinetl to 
(^;ree with Trofesswr de Surlo in thinking it imposaible for 
EunaUilli'a ispi ritual ism to remain in equLlibrimn between these 
two inodfs ul' Cfjnctiptioii. For it seems most pertinent to ask 
how Bonatelli's law can he something other than merely 
thinkable ; how it can present those characters of auhsistence. 
-reality, and partii^ularisation, which are uilievent in onr appre- 
hension of real and partiaulnr existences ; and how space, time, 
and movement are to be treated as things in themselves. 
Botiatelh liimself recognises these distinctive features of true 
perception-^perceptiou of the real. He seema to me to have 
ado]iti;d these positions, with this iinsatiafactory result, because 
sensible of the drawbacks to a purely idealistic view while 
clinging to a desire to do justice by the real, to which he has 
given no jirojier effect. 

I pass, liowever, to touch on Bouatelh'a viewa of the charac- 
teristics of thought. He is critieal oi lotze's position in making 
thyu;iht consist in the living ae-tivity of reference. Eonatelli 
holds this to be 8o far true, liut thinks it fails to determine that 
essential in. the character fjf thought which we call affirmation. 
Ideaa, psycholc^ically considered, are only conaohdated judg- 
ments, with lanj^age as their cement, and are neither 
intuitively discerned, nor beheld, but solely tliought. They 
. are thought in two ways, Eonatelli thinks, impHcitly, or with 
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coHScioiiH feeling that tlie system of judgmuute iu wliidi iliey 
consist will be capable of being turiieil to use, and, explicitly, or 
Ijy aflirming tlieae juilgments anew. When we come to the 
objective (ixieteiice uf ideas, a fonii of existence is not to 
be claimed ('or them equal to that of contrete realities. In 
wliich connection I would say, Perlmps not ; Taut thought 
must he cnnforiiL to reality just as perception is; T find un 
valid reasoii foi- holding otherwise than that the object 
doiniuatea our thought, in which case our thought, na rational, 
seems to me as i-eal as anything can he. Bitt to return. 
After tliG Lotzean mode, the form of the existence cf ideas 
consists iu theii' worth or >-alue — they are of the possibility 
of the essence — uioiles they are of apprehending that in which 
we Beek the essences of things. They need not be merely 
subjectiye. All our science is based on faitli in the objectivity 
of the idea. Laws, essences, types, are substantially idea. 
I would remark that, on the Lotzeau view, however, the 
complete human subjectivity of all our knowledge is uiiara- 
hijTuously maintained. And it appeal's to me that Bouatelli 
W113 pursued by the same sense of difficulty that seems 
to have haunted Lotze, causing the latter to say that 
" thought aud existence certainly seem to Ije so con- 
nected aa that they both follow the same supreme laws; 
which laws are, as regards existence, laws of the lieing and 
becoming of all things and events, ami, aa regards thought, 
laws of a truth which must be taken account of in every 
coimection of ideas," So that here again we seem to ha\'B 
iu Bonatelli — as indeed in Lotze — a mediate view, and one 
rot particularly thoroughgoing with either of them. Ideal 
entities are, in the Bonatellian view, deteniiiuations of coii- 
Bcienee, then thoughts and nothing more, having an existence 
only iu our minds. Uonatelli emphasises the fact that 
religious philosophers ha\'e posited for ideas a place and 
8ubataQtia.l foundation in Deity Hmiself, Hence accrue to 
them the characters of mentality, absoluteness, ininiutability. 
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independeiict! &f time and of all finite thoufjliL He lays stress 
on the sense these pliilosopliei's have had of the ineufficieiioy 
of the oriler ot' iiltality or possibility, iu couaeqneiiee uf ■whicii 
tliey postulate an ahsolutii Friiis as the true and absolute realitj' 
— ill virtue of which conceptiou tUey idenEify the ideal absolute 
with the abaolute that iis real. Everytiiing knowable thua comes 
to he cousiLkreil as that which iti kaown by the Absohite Mind. 
In all this we have but Honittelli'ss way o£ representing ihosa 
modern endeavours Co iind the niiity of thought and being 
which have found large favour amongst oiu'selves. In these, 
we talie God to be tlie Abaoltite which rjitionnl thought is 
necessitated to think — -the Inlinite Miad, tlie Priiis of all 
thought as of all things, through Whom we are able to think 
God. Such a notion of Deity is, no doubt, very incomplete. 
It does not yield the God of Theism; it does not even suHice 
to exclude Panthelstn. But it hears iu its bosom, aa a necessary 
datum of cousciousnese, proof of the validity of its objective 
existence, all merely logical proofs notwithstandLng, It takes 
us beyond the finite and contin^ireri t, and that is much. It 
rectifies tlie mistaktja of Kant It posits Being as given, not 
predicated, in its idea of God. It recogiiises the neglected 
vohtional element in the assertion of the actuality of its 
infinite ideal by spirit. It claims reality for what has been 
found a necessity of thought, a datum of feeling, and a neeea- 
saiy offspring of reason. For it disallows a world of reality 
different from the world as it la to thought, and to whicli 
thought-conditions do not apply. To revert to BouateUi. 
Thought as tliought has a limit. Its limit is logical neces- 
sityj whose negative aspect mainly eomes into view as unthink- 
ableuess. Then tliere is the question as to whether logical 
necessity is a fact. Thought, aa being essentially reason, accepts 
no bond wljieh does not justify itself to reason. Tlim we see 
that logical necessity, taken in the negative aspect of which we 
Lave spoken, is simply a mark or sign of that higher or rational 
necessity, in virtue of which laws ontolotjical and ideal rule 
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at once thoiiglit ami being. Of course, it is iiob impossible 
to think the abaiu-d. We may uot be able to figure a quailii- 
laterol triangle, but we can tliiulc it well isnou^h, for the 
conteutiLin of BoiiatelK ia ttiat, iu the tlnJiight of a, concept, 
we liave but two Iciiowu ekuieats aiiil the relation in which 
they havti to be placed. Wlien one thinks iti this contra- 
dictory way, says ISonatelli, his thought as a fauction of the 
sphit is active, but the practical result is nil, for Ida concept 
hiia lielJ ia it two jiulgiaeiits, one of which may be tlie negation 
of the ot3ier. Hence springa a new proof of the objectivity of 
the idea-, for to true thought tliere always correspouda an 
ohjeot independently of the exercise of the subjective function 
of thinking, wliile to false tbuuglit there corresponds no snch 
ohject. But, of course, thought may be harmonious aa a 
thinkijig act, and uot repre-sent concrete reahty : in vvhicli 
case we are uot to tliiuk the objective reahty remains no 
more than a poaaihility ; the important point is, tliat the 
object is here able to become real, while in the other case 
— the case of false thought — no such result ia possible. 

Bonatelli'a doctrine of the will corresponda Cu liia tlieory uf 
kaowledgc : the will is, with him, an irreducible activity, as 
thought, in ita originality, ia a fnnctiun. sii-i generis. He aeenis 
to postulate a continuity in the tiufolding of tlio diffei'ent forms 
of human activity relating to the vohtioual act, iu such wise 
that desire and wiU are presented rather as differentiatious of 
a single process than ae heterogenemia fmictions of the spirit. 
This leuiiiule one of the tendency of some recent German 
psychologists to distinguish between will as ruled by feeling 
and will that ia predominantly swayed hy thought. It aeema 
to me that thus may arise in experience a duality at times so 
fltroug as to give point and real meaniiig to Goethe's saying : — 

"Zwei Seelen wohnea aeh ! m meiner Eruet," 



Italian philosophy, howe^'e^, takes the matter differently 
from Bonatelli, and is content to find iu desire and will only 
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this in common, tliat they are alike juinciples ^if activity. 
Bmintiflli reiluces tliem to n process of psycbit lueclmuiaiu, in 
wlticli the various fonatilulive flements are iiefessiuily luiited, 
will Iwing a free activity shot tiiroiigh witli intelligence. The 
root of ttesire is feeling, tiiat of volition ia judgment : in deeire 
we net ill a partioakr wdj-apcnrding to our pRycho-pliyaiologieal 
constitution, in will we nre in oar action illiiiuined hy 1-ea.stm. 
Desire consists essentially in impulse, wilt in a decree of the 
intellect trausmutefl etiectiially into fact. To these positions of 
Hoiintelli it seeni^ well to aild tlmt of psycholo'jiats who have 
insisted on impulse as a liiiowiug of only n siuylu motive or 
I>068il,>ility, wlieieaB will in its proi^er eenBe develops through 
motives and po.ssiliilities variou.s. It is a pnsltiuii oi Boiiatelli 
that, if we ilo not wiah liberty to mc^an caprice, and ii we do 
not want will to lirealv the ]&w of causality, then we must 
a-dmit (in our treatment nf volition) reason, and tlie caiiae of tlie i 
volition. Eouatelli maintain!? that, in a single volitional act, 
there is implicitly involved an inftnity of other volitional acts, 
sucli intinite series being included or shut up in a siugle volitinu 
relatively ultimate. The true character of volition, according 
to Bonatelli, is to will willing the volition of the volition np to 
the infinity of a given thing. His puiiiose, ia this very strange 
method, apparently ia to run the volitional proaeas back int* a 
ratiocinativei one par exi:ellettce. That is to sayj lie wishes tO' 
show that, in willing we fi^illow reaDy the pathway of reason, no i 
matter !iow little the -i-olitional act may be i-educible to asiuj^le 
reasoning. I think one nmy allow that recent p.'iyehology aceoi'ds 
with, tliie so far at least that it yields larger recognition to the 
intimate psychological conueetiiDQ of the phenomena of volitioii 
with ideas or cognition, sometimes even holdiui^ the volitional 
proceas to consist simply and entirely in the prevalence of the 
motive idea, whatever it may happen to be. liunatidli Cakes 
tlis decision to be alwaj-a derived from other auteuedent 
aflimintious, the specific character oE the volitional act con- 
BiBtinf; in this, tlmt it readers practical what was fiimply, 
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d theoretic poaitioii. BonatelU finds it aeeeaaaiy tn admit. 
El First CausH as ^i>ing reaaoa to all the Sulla's, ami tjrder 
to all tlie facts. The finite ami ilepeiideut human heiiij^, 
altlion^'li fiir him a prototype of cansiUitj', reiiiLiins hut a 
secondary cniisc. I certainly tlilnlv Bonatelli justified iu 
this demand that thiuys he reduced to intelligibility; audi 
demand is a rational necessity, not to be o^"e^Tiddea by 
scientific concejition of Ihw: even Speneerian thuiiiiht feela 
obliged to admit such First Cause, in view of tliii law and 
order of tlie phenonieual world, as a necessary datum of con- 
Bcioiianesa^a muse, however, wliich that thought, in the moat 
incotiseqiiential fasliioTi, would inalie utterly uidikt ouraelves ; 
suth a lioiid of real unity as Bonatelli seeks hi tJoil iw nut to be- 
denied ug, I hold, in \-ivtiie of any tlind mechanical necessity. 
We are thtia only lieing true to experience in its highest and 
most rational necessities. Bonatelli thinks we can, by reflec- 
tion, form a eertaiu notion of tlie characters whlcli ought to lie 
present in a real First (Jause. Mechamcal causes he disniisseft 
ae uisuHicient, tliesB being merely intermediary tenoa. Cer- 
tainly he is right; experience outruns the niechauieal ; spirit 
and spontaneity have not been hanished — thej' have not even 
beeu touched hy tlie law ol' cttusatioii iu the physical sphere. 
A Dynamic Cause is Bonatelli's primary demand, such that 
from it tlie whole series of secondary causes may take etarl, 
III tliis 1 talio Bonatelli to be entirely justified, for any 
acieiitilic interpretation of phenomena niugt tie inadequate 
so long as power, creative or foi'mative, is excluded from -our 
notion of caiL^tion. Power, and no mere antecedence, is what 
the metaphj'sieal idea of cause proclaims. This notion of 
efficient power or force is retained by the liuanan mind, tn ita 
idea of cause, in the most natural and instinctive manner. 
Wlien Kant restricted the validity of the priuciide of causality 
to the sensuous wurlil, he overlooked ho\y synthetic tliought i* 
of itself, and kow unwarranted his denial was of every sort 
of caiisiility but that which iiuds play within the range o£ 
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exficrieiice. Suf!i a Dynauiic Cause as Bouatellt postulates 
would be oiie whose power should work through all Nature, 
and not he leaideiit iu 8inj,'le oltjects. The sheer iiiipoteneo 
of science, then, is certainly implied in this coming of 
metapbjsicB to the rescue, that the causal concept may 
not meaii the mere siiccession of anteeeileuta and conse- 
(juenta, but the relEtion of phenomena to that which ia 
real Philosophical tboiight knows no finer progress than that 
which haa been made towards establishing tlic principle tliat 
tfie secret and ground of our knowing is just reni being — in 
other words, that all true knowing ie fundamentallj" knowledge 
of real being. liational Will must peit^ain to the I'ii^st Cause, 
for, Bonatelli asserts, we have no otlier way of repreaentuig 
a tme cause tlian by the attTibution of wilL In tliie couuec- 
tioK I may recall how impossible it admittedly is for pliilo- 
eopliical thought to explain tlii5 way in whicli causal action 
worku or conies into force. It has just bad to accept the fact 
of efficient causation, aati to postulate, as ultimate Ground 
or immanent Cause of the world, an Iniinite .Spirit Wlioafi 
Will i3 supreme. The core of the causal concept is to be 
fomid in. the determination of ite ontological siguilipance. 
Will is the one true cause of which we have any kuowlerlge. 
But this type of cause operates nb tdni in a way that must 
not he transferred to the working of iinniaueut Deity. No 
good reason has been advanced why wb may not infer, not 
oniy causatiou in God, the self-related causality, but «lflo 
Infinite Will as necessary fundamental cause of all things. 
The tliciught and force of the world would harmoniously centre 
in such a Supreme Mind as the free First Cause and the self- 
tleteroiining Will, Whose self-determmidg caneality conditions, 
from the centre of the cosmos outwards, every other cjiuae. 
There can be no complete causahty, aa I maintain, but the 
causality of self-consciousness, for there is no other form of 
being that ia free. No sooner have we Will as Cause, elticienl, 
final, and formal, than, declares Bonatelli, the Prime Cause can 
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present no other chai-acters than those of pei-sonality and 
creative skilL On which position I remark that such a causal 
agent must be Intelligence, supreme, personal, and free. A 
spiritual Absolute appears to me the presupposition of natural 
causation and mechanism. The transcendent activity of such 
Absolute is the ultimate rationale of the world. Cosmical 
substance, of which we hear men speak, is neither mind nor 
spirit. We are led at last to something higher than the mere 
category of causality, to existence unconditioned save by the 
laws and resources of its own personal being. We are further 
led to a world that is founded in freedom, and are delivered 
from the nightmare of mechanical necessity. 
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IX.— A SCIENTIFIC MONISM. 
By Arthur Boutwood. 

Pkopessor Falckekbekg, in the last historical section of his 
History of Modem Philosophy, makes a passing allusion to those 
Darwinians who "have undauntedly attempted to utilise th& 
biological hypothesis of the master as a philosophical principle 
of the world, and to bring the mental sciences under the point 
of view of the mechanical theory of development, though thus 
far with more daring and noise than success " ; and in a foot- 
note of literary reference, intended to illustrate this passage,, 
the first name that occurs is that of Ernst HasckeL 

Of present-day biologists there is probably not one witli 
\vider popular influence, or of higher scientific reputation, than 
the veteran Professor of Jena. He is almost the last of the 
heroes — the last of the men who, in this our own day, have 
made the world new for us — who have created the modem 
consciousness, and who, in Science, in History, and in Thought, 
have given to that new spirit a new content. He is almost 
the last of the heroes, and now, after " fully half a century " 
of work and thought, he gives us the " ripe fruit of the tree of 
knowledge " in the form of a treatise on The Riddle of the 
Universe at the Close of the Nineteenth Century. This treatise 
is the formal exposition of a monistic creed, and it sets forth 
the Professor's final convictions as they have shaped them- 
selves " after many years of ardent research into Nature, and 
unceasing reflection as to the true basis of its phenomena." 
But Monism of the sort here presented is no new thing in 
the Professor's thought. " All the essential and distinctive 
elements" of his philosophy were, he tells us, given to the 
world the third of a century ago in his General Morphology 
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of Orijajiisiiis, ftiicl tlie JiuMIc of the Uvircrne is but " the 
coutinuatiftii, Cfjntirination, and interpretation " of t!ie views 
urged ill that "large and laborioug woi'k," (to quote liia own 
description), and in the more ijopidar volnines whicli followed 
it There is a pathetic toucli of a personal character in one 
of the introductory paragraphs of the work now hefore us. 
" It raoxke," says Profeaaor Hireckel, " the close of my studies 
on the moniatic conception of the universe. The earlier plan, 
which I projected many years ago, of consti'nctin^ a coinpletii 
"System of Monistic Philosophy' on the haaia of evolution, 
will never be carried into efl'ect now. My strength is no 
longer ec^nal to the tiisk, and many warnings of approaching 
agd ui^e me to desist. Indeed, I am wholly a eliild of the 
nineteenth century, and witli its close I draw tlie line under 
juy life's woi'k." 

Let ns now turn to the actual message of the hook which 
tlina crowns the work and seals the tliaappointment of a life. 

" The present study of the Monistic Philosophy," eays the 
Profes5«ir In th« opening wolds of his preface, "ie intended for 
tliouyhtfid readers of every condition who are united in an 
lionest searck for the tmth." It is \vritten aa a contribution 
to "tliat liigher knowledge of the causal nexus of individual 
phenomena which we call philosophy" — as an essay towards 
the sokitiou of those ultimate " world riddles " wliieh constitute 
" the highest ohject of enquiry." Professor Haackel formally 
disavows aU claim to phUosophical finality. To some of ua, 
it must lie confessed, the great biologist is a characteristic 
representative of tljat naturalistic dogmatieni which nialves so 
intrepid an attempt, by means of the scientific method and the 
new formuke of evolution, to " empty hoaveu of ita goda and 
dieenchant the univeTse," and wliich, 20 or 30 years ago, made 
80 deep au impression on geueral thought. In the body of this, 
his latest, work he gives ample evidence of the old spirit, 
though bis preliminaries are modest enough. " The studies of 
these world riddles which I ofi'er iu the present work," he says, 
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"cannot reasonably claim to give a perfect solution of them; 
tliey merely offer to a wide circle of readers a ci'ifcieal enquiry 
iuti> the pvoblein, ami seek to answer tlic question as to how 
nearly we have a^iproached that solution in tlie present day." 

This reservation la, howevfir, little moi-e than academic. 
If speculative Hnality be favmally absent from his bock, there 
is a prat^tieal finality about it which serves indifferently well 
as a ground for dogmatism. The fruit of the tree of knowledge 
is a " ripe fruit," and the Professor ia fully convinced that 
it will ■' receive no important addition, and suffer no subHtautial 
modificabion," daring the years of life remaining to him. The 
conclusiona advanced are everywhere set forth aa sound science 
of the permanent sort — as results to which all honest and 
adequately- in foimed thinking musfc, sooner or later, come ; 
and although the Professor does not claim to Lave solved all 
the riddles of the universe, he is clearly of opinion that they 
may all be reduced to one, the problem of substance, which 
appurently is only the familiar conundrum, " Why should 
anything at all exist ?" 

"The uneducated member of a civilised community i» 
surrounded with countless enigmas at every step, just aa truly 
as a savage. Their number, however, decreases with every 
stride of cavUiaation and of science, and the Monistic Philosophy 
is ultimately confronted with but one simple and comprehensive 
enigma — the 'problem of substance!'" 

The conception of substance is central in Professor HieckeP-J 
system- It is the basis of Ids monism, and, aa lie imagines, the 
link that conuectB him with Spinoza. The world, he tells us in 
one place, is " nothing' else than an eternal evolution of Hub- 
etance." Later on he summarises his creed in a dozen 
" coamological theories," moat of whiGh, in his opinion, " have 
already been amply demonstrated." Of these theorems the 
first thi'ee run as follows : — 

" 1. The Univerae, or the cosmos is eternal, infinite, and 
illimitable." 
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"2. Its sulkstance, with its two attrilnites (ciattei- and 
energy) "—I must ask yon to note the exact woiding 
of this — "Its siihstaoce, \rith its two attributes 
(matter and energy) fills infinite space, aud is ii* 
eternal motion." 

"3. This motion runs on through infinite time as an 
iinbroken development, with a periodic change from 
life to death, from evolation to devolution." 

" Monism recognises," he tells us in the same chapter, " one 
sole substance in the universe, which is at once ' God ami 
Nature ' ; body and spirit (or matter and eneigy) it holds to 
he inseparable." "We adhere firmly," he concludes, " to the 
pure, imennivocal monism of Spinoza : Matter, or infinitely 
eixtended suhslance, and Spiiit (or Eneigy) or sensitive and 
tblnkiiig substance, are the two fundamental attributes, or 
principal propert-iea of the all-embracing dJviiie eeseuce of the 
world, the universal substance." Of this snbstauce the eneijjy 
is represented as lieing purely mecLanieaL " The great abstract 
law of mechanical causality, of which our eoamologieal law — 
the law of substance — is but another and a concrete espressioD, 
now rules the entire universe, as it does the mind of Tiian ; 
it is the steady immovable pole star, wljose clear light falls 
on our path through the dark labyrinth of the countless 
separate phenomena." As a *" necessary consequence of the 
principle of causaHtyj" Pryfessor Ha-ckel gives us his central 
doctrine, — the law of eiibstanee. " L'nder the name of ' law 
of substance ' we embrace." he says, " two supreme laws of 
different origin and age — the older is the chaniical law of the 
' conservation of matter,' and the younger is the physical law 
of the ' conservation of enei^.'" It is byaS3igning"mec!hanical 
causes to phenomena everywhere " that the law of substance 
" comes into line with the universjil law of causality-" He 
speaks of tliis central law of substance as "the fundamental 
cosmic law," " the universal law," " the law of constancy " ; and, 
in more plulosophical phrase, as the " axiom of the constancy 
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of ' the universe," and the discovery and establishiueiit of 
it," he tells us, " is the greatest intellectual triumph of the 
nineteenth century." Our modem discoveries in Physics, and 
advances in Chemistry, have transformed and transfigured the 
world of inoi^nic nature, but all the particular advances in 
these sciences " yield in theoretical importance to the discovery 
of the great law which brings them all to one common focus, 
the ' law of substance/ As tiiia fundamental cosmic law 
establishes the eternal persistence of matter and force, their 
imvarying constancy throughout the entire universe, it has 
l>ecome the pole-star that guides our Monistic Philosophy 
through the mighty labyrinth to a solution of the ' world 
])roblem,'" "Towering above all the achievements and dis- 
coveries of the century," lie tells us later on, "we have the 
great comprehensive ' law of substance,' the fimdamental law 
of the constancy of matter a»d force." In an earlier passage 
he calls it " the supreme and all-pervading law of Nature, the 
tme and only cosmoli^cal law." 

Now, to Monism as thus conceived of, what shall we say ? 
In the first place, is it materialism ? In the second place, is it 
iSpinozism ? 

lu tlie first place, is it materialism ? 

" Pure Monism,"- says Professor Hosckel, " is identical 
neither with the theoretical materialism that denies the 
existence of spirit, and dissolves the world into a heap of 
dead atoms, nor with the theoretical spiritualism (lately 
entitled ' energetic ' spiritualism by Ostwald) which rejects 
the notion of matter, and considers the world to be a specially 
arranged group of ' enei^ies ' or immaterial natural forces." 

If, of course, the elementary atoms of the universe had to 
be thought of as really dead, there would be an end of Moiusm, 
for the manifest existence of energy in the world would at once 
lead us to Dualism. Therefore, it is not sm^rising to read 
that the " two fundamental forms of substance, ponderable 
matter and ether, are not dead, and only moved by extrinsic 
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force, bat they are endoweil with sensation and will [thuiigh 
naturally of the lowest grade] ; they experience an inclination 
for coudensation. a dislike of straiii ; they strive after one, and 
struggle againat the other." It is natural, too, tiiat as against 
the kinetic theory of eubstance with its "actio indistajis, and 
the eternal vibration of dead atoms in empty space," Profesaor 
Hseekel should adopt the "brilliant" pykuotb theory of Vogt, 
according to which " the primitive force of the wor-ld, the 
amveraal prod^namis^' is to he found not in " tho vibratioii 
or oscillation of particles in empty space," but in " the con- 
densatioD," " around infinitesimal centres," " of a simple 
primitive substance which fills the infinity of apace in an 
unbroken continuity." and which, hy such pondeosatiou, gives 
rise to the primitive atoms of the world which iliffer from •' the 
ultimate separate atoms of the Idnetic theory "in that "they 
are credited with sensation and inclination [or will-movement 
of the simplest form] with sonh, in a certain aease — in harmony 
with the old theorj' of Enipedocles of the ' love and hatred of 
the elements.' " 

In the following passage this view of the world rises to 
positive romance : — 

"The diflerent relation of the various elements towards 
each other, which chemistry calls 'affinity,' is one of the moat 
important properties of ponderable matter ; it is manifested in 
the different relative quantities or proportions of their com- 
hination in the intensity of its consummation. Every shade 
of inclination, from complete indiA'ertince to the fiercest passion, 
is exemplified in the chemical relation of the various elements 
towards each other, just as we find in the psychology of man, 
and especially in the life of the aexes. Goethe, in his classical 
romance. Affinities, compared the relation of pairs of lovers 
with the phenomenon of the same name iu the formation of 
chemical combinations. The irresiatihle passion that drawa 
Edward to the sympathetic Ottilia, or Paris to Helen, and 
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leaps over all 'boundg of reaBon and morality, ig. tlie same 
powerful ' UBConacious ' attractive fore* whlcli impels the 
living spermatozoon to force an entrance into the ovum in 
the fertilisation of the egg of the animal or plant — the same 
impetuous movement which unitea two atoms ol hydrogen to 
one atom of oxygen for the formation of a nioleculfi of water. 
Tliia fimJainental tmilif of affinity in the whole of nature, from 
the BhnpleBt chemical process to the most complicated love 
Btory, waa recoguiaed by the great Greek scientist, Empedocles, 
in the fifth century B.C., in. his theor7 of the love and hatred 
of the elenianta. It I'eceives empiric-fil cQinfirjnation from the 
intereating progress of cellular psychology, the great signifi- 
cance of which we have only learned to appreciate in the 
last 30 years. On those phenomena we base our conviction 
that even the atom is not without a rudimentary form of 
sensation and will, or, aa it is tetter expr^sed, of feeling 
{mtltesis) and inclination {tropesis) — that is, a universal ' soul ' 
of the simplest cliaracteT." 

In 50 far, therefore, aa materialism is held to involve a. 
helief in the essential inertness of matter, Profeaaor Hieekel 
clearly shows that his monism is not a Eonn of materialism. 
But if once the "pyknotic" view of matter be conceded, — the 
"vitalistic view," as one might conveniently cidl it,— if it were 
not for the eorniotatious of the word " vitalism," which in this 
instance woidd be misleading, — if once this be conceded, the 
Professor is willing enough to go the full length in a direction 
which the pUin man will certainly call materiahstic. Thia 
can be abundantly illustrated from the Professor's psychological 
chapters ; — 

" What we ca.ll the soul, is, in my opinion/' ha says, in the 
chapter on the Nature of the Soul, "a natural phenomenon. 
I therefore consider psychology to be a branch of natui-al 
science — a section of physiology." He frankly calls his own 
conception of psychic activity naturalistic. According to it. 
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tlie soul is the name given to " a group of vital phenomena, 
which are depeiident ou a deiliiite niuterial Bubstratum, liie 
all other phenoineiui." 

"We shall trive," he continues, "to this material basis of 
all psychic activity, without which it is inconceivable, the 
provisional name oE ' psychoplasm,' and for this good reason 
— that chemical analj'sia proves it to be a hody of the group 
we call pTotoplasmio hodiea, the albuminoid carhon-combiaa' 
tious which are at the root of all vital procesbes." 

"All the pheuomena of the psychic life," ha saye, in the 
following chapter on Payebic Gradations, " are, without ex-cep- 
tion, bouud up with certain material changes in the living 
Bubatance of the body, the proUiplnsni. We have given to that 
part of the pi'otoplism which seems to be the indispensabla 
substratum of psychic life, the name of psychoplnsm [tbe * soul- 
substaace' in the miDnistic sense]; in other words, we do not 
attribute any peculiar ' essence ' to it, hut we consider the 
psyche to he merely a coUccHde idea of all the psychic /mictions 
of protoplasm'' "In this aeiwe," he conchideB, "the ' soul' 
is merely a physiological abstraction like ' asaimilatioii ' or 
'generation.'" 

He disniiesea as a " trivial conception" the doctrine which 
represents the bouI aa " an immortal, immaterial being j a 
spiritual agent," and he discards the vaiioua theories by which 
men have attempted to explain the origin of individual souls 
thus conceived of as "poetic fancies," of which the "purely 
mythological character" is now "fairly estabhshed." "The 
deeply interesting and remarkable reseai'ch which has been 
made in the course of the last 25 years into the more minute 
processes of the impregnation and germination of the ovum, has 
made it clear that these mysterious phenomena belong entirely 
to the region of cellular physiology," and ia these phenoiueiia 
the Professor finds the genesis of the individual soul, 

" Both germinal cells," he tells us, " have the faculty of 
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movement and sensation" — in other words, " each has its own 
'cell-aoul.'" which he describes specifically as" a peculiai' form 
of sensation and movement." In tlie initial stages of repro- 
duction, "not only the protopiaaiQ and the miclei of the two 
Eoxual cella coalcBce, hut alao their ' cell-aoula ' " ; in other 
words, " the potential energies which are latent in both and 
inseparahle from the ruattijr of the protoplaem. unite for the 
formation of a new potential energy, the ' germ-soul ' " of the 
nascent organism. Hence, the complete fusion of the nuclei of 
the two parent cells " marks the precise moment when not onlj* 
the hody^ hut also the ' soul' of the new organism makes its 
appearance." The individual soul thus arises hy a process of 
" aoul-bleudiug," in which " the latest forces of the two parent 
Boula are transmitted by the coalescence of the erotic cell- 
nuclei," The " main cause " of the " cellular attriiction " which 
reflulte in this coalsacence is represented as being " a chemical 
Benaitive action of the protoplasm, allied to smell or taste, which 
we call erotic chemicolropism ; it may he also correctly [both 
in the chemical and the romantic sense] termed ' cellular 
affinity ' or ' sexual cell-love.' " 

What is true of the cell which commences the life-history 
of tho individual is true also of the cells which commenced the 
history of living organisms and of their protozoic repreeeutativea 
to-day. Each of these unicellular organisms must he regarded 
as having a cell-soul of its own, and this " cytopsyche " is the 
first atageof "phyletic psychogeny." The evolution of structure 
in organic forma is accompanied by a precisely correspondent 
evolution of soiU-fornu Hence, in the chapter on tlie " Phylo- 
geny of the Soul," we read not only of the primitive " cyto- 
psyche" hat also of the " commuTud or ccenohiiic sou?," which 
belongs, ex ht/pothcsi, to the cellular aggregates which constitute 
the morphological grade immediately above the unicellular 
protozoa, — of the "Mstapsyche" or "tissue-iowl," which is d-escrihed 
as " the higher psychological function which gives physiological 
individuality to the compound multicellular organisms" in 
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which true tissues are present, — the " phytopsyche," or "plant- 
wul " — which is " the stimmary of llie entire psychic activity of 
the tissue-forniiug multicellular plBnt," — and the " tienropsi/ehe," 
or " nervc'soul" which arises owt of the histopeyche or tissue- 
soul with the ditt'erentiation of nerve structure. Of tliia neuro- 
psi/che the human soul is the highest representative. Because, 
too, fuaction always follows structure, we read in the earlier 
chapter of Paychic Gradations, not only of "cellular memory" — 
that "uneoQBcious raernory" by which, for example, eei'tain 
"unicellular protista" are said to build up "their infinitely 
varied and regular " shells and skeletons — hut also of " Mstionic 
memory,"—" the unconscious memory of tissues " which sets in 
" with the formation of ccenoliia in the social protists," that is, 
with the second stage of biological development, in which cells 
first become associated into aggregates. 

All tliia reads very lite materialism aa ciuTently understood. 
Indeed, as we have seen. Professor HaSckel, although dis- 
tinguishing his distinctive philosophy from a doctrine which, 
because it involves the conceptiou of inert matter, he regards as 
Bpeeifically materialistic, frankly accepts that adjective as 
accurately describiug his psychology. He is, then, by his own 
admieaion, a materiahsG in one important department of Thought. 
What, then, is the precise value of Ms disclaimer of materiahsm ? 
Is not his creed, after all, notwithstanding that disclaimer, 
simply a restatement, in the light of modem Science, of the 
essential tenets of old-fashioned niaterialiam ? Now, it is by 
no means inevitable that materiahsm in psychology should lead 
to materialism in philosophy. In our Eaglieh philosophy tliia 
has been well illustrated by one ol our moat independent and 
systematic thinkers. Dr. Shadwortb Hodgson. It is one thing 
to assert, as Ur. Hodgson and Professor Hieckel do, that all 
psychic activity ia materially coniUtioned, — this is merely 
materialism in paychology. It ia quite another thing to say 
that matter, — in the form, that ia, iu wlxich the physical sciences 
treat of it, — ia the sole or ultimate existence. Thig affirmation 
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would give «8 formal or philosophical inaterialisni, and it ia an 
affirmatioii that ia not made by Dr. Hodgson, whose iiltimate 
view of the world seema to be distinctively Bpiritual and 
religious, not witli&tan ding the admitted materialism of liia 
peycholc^y. Now, is this atfirmation made by Professor Hawlsel, 
or haa he, too, a way of escape from the aeeming implications 
of hi3 doctrine of the soul? Let ua turn to Professor Hitekel's 
account of matter, and to his doctrine of aubatauce. This will 
lead to the second of the two questiona we have before ua thus 
far, viz., Is Professor Hseckel's Moniam eggentially Spinoziam ? 

Professor Hfcckel's own view of the relation. oE his monistic 
doctrine to that of Spinoza is apparent enough. "We adhere 
firtnly," he says, in a passage already quoted, " to the pure 
unequivocal moniam of Spinoza." " The first thinker," he says 
in another part of his book, "to introduce the purely monistic 
conception of substance into Bcience, and appreciate its profound 
importance, was the great philosopher Baruch Spinoza." and 
Professor Hfcckel agrees with Goethe in accounting the doctrine 
of Substance, which characterises Spinoza's " stately patitbeistlc 
eystem " to be the " loftieet, profoimdeat, and truest thought of 
all ages." " Tq this supreme thought," i.e., to the Spiiiozistic 
idea of substance, " all the changes which have since come over 
the idea of substance " are said, on a logical analysis, to be 
reduced. "To this profound thought," he adds, "our purified 
monism TiCturna after a lapse of two hundred years ; for us too, 
matter [apace-fiULng substance] and energy [moving force] aie 
but two inseparalile attributes of the one underlying substance." 

What then, in detail, ia the doctrine which Professor 
HiEckel thus evidently regards as SphioziBtie ? It is certainly 
a monism, in that it recoguisea. " one Bole substance in the 
universe," but whether it is Spinozistic monism i? quite 
another question. In thi? chapter entitled " The Law of 
Substance," we liave a presentation of substance in its purely 
scientific form as the postulate of Pliysics and Chemistry. 
The two laws which are embraced under the name of the "law 
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of substance" pertain Btrictly to the same Bciences. Oue is 
the chemical law, aa Professor Hjeckel calls it, of the conserva- 
tion o£ matter, the other is the physical law of the cooservation 
of energy. As to the fundamental substance itself, Professor 
HiEckel, as we have already seen, frankly accepts Vogt's 
pykuotic theory which aasumea the existence of a "simple 
primitive substance," whose "sole inherent mechaniGal form 
of activity consists in a tendency to condenaatiou or contrac- 
tion, which protlucea infinitesimal centres of condensation " — 
the primitive atoms. He admita, it is tnie, that the " easence 
of guligtance Wcomes more mysterious and enigmatic the 
deeper we penetrate into the knowledge of its attributes, 
matter and energy, and the more thoroughly we study its 
countless phenomenal forma and their evolution. We do not 
know the ' thing in itself,' that lies behind the knowable 
phenomena." " But," he adds immediately, " why trouble about 
this enigmatic ' thing in itself,' when we have no means of 
investigating it, when we do not even clearly know whether 
it exists or not ? " • 

Let us now aak what relation is conceived to obtain between 
the aubataiice thus characterised and psychical activity. More 
than 20 years ago Emil du Eois Heymond charged Professor 
Hfeckel with laying down the " metaphysical axiom that every 
atom liaa its individual consciousness." This the Professor 
denies, bnt only because the psychical life of atoms is uncon- 
acioua. That atoms have a psychical life he is ijiiite clear 
about. "Elementary psychic qualities of sensation and vdll" 
may, it appears, be attributed to thera. They can be credited, 
aa we have seen, " with sensation and inclination (or will- 
movement of the simpler form), with souls, in a certain eenae." 



* Similarly, on p. 389 va read, " From the gloomy problem of sulj- 
atano* we linve evolved the deal- law of aubatajiee." Thia apjitans to 
mean tliat, inatead of attemjJtiiig to discover the intimate nature of tlia 
ultimate siibataoee, wo rest coatent with a knowledge of its character aa 
emptricailf kuomi. 
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" Even the fl^m." he says, in a passage that has been ah*eady 
qtioted, " even the (Uoth ia not without a rudimentary form of 
seiiBation and ivill .... that ie, a universal 'soul' of the 
simplest character." But we know how PcofeBsor Heeckel uses 
the word " aoul." In hie definitely psychological chapters he 
uses it simply aa a name for "all the psychic functions of 
protoplasm." In the chapter ou rmmortality the soul appears 
as the suui total of certain physiological functions. 

By strict analogj', when he speaks of an '' atom-soul " he 
must simply be using a collective name for the psychic 
properties of an atom. It ia not another side of the atom, an 
aspect or part which escapes the test of physical or chemical 
research, nor does it reside in any " aouI-suhstaBce" which 
might conceivably he regarded as forming part of the ulCimate 
nature of the atom,* for " soul-substance " (according to 
Professor Hffickel) is precisely one of thoae vain fancies which 
have been expelled from serious thought hy the resiatless 
advance of science. To say that an atom poasesaea a aoul, is 
therefore, according to Professor Hieckel's use of words, merely 
to say that it has qualities or functions of a certain character 
which for convenience we collectively designate as its "aoul." 
The conclusion, therefore, appears to be, according to Professor 
HiGckd, that psychical properties pertain to the primitive 
snbstanee of the universe in precisely the same way as physical 
and chemical properties do, and that, pari passu with that 
development of those higher forms of atomic aggi-egation and 
combination which first of all " bridges the gulf between non- 
living and hving matter," and then gives us the whole aeries of 
biological types eulminatuig in mao, we have a corresponding 
psychical development which also ends with man. Everything 
in the universe, therefore, comes from the one suhstancej and 
all the properties of each individual thing are logically traceable 
back to the properties of suhetanee. Here, then, we seem to 
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have reached formal niaterialiam and tb at, not only in 
psychology, hut, also, in jihilosophy. 

One of our initial (iueetions is tlius (mswered. Let ua now 
turn to the other. la ProEessor H^tckel'a doctrine Spinozistic ? 
Here, I think, the answer uiuat he decisively in the negative. 
Speaking roughly, we may say that Spinoza's doctrine of sub- 
stance is aCriccIy philosophical, whereas Prof'egaor H^ckel's ia 
as distinctly scientific. Spinoza endeavours to construct from, 
thouglit an adequate conception of Most Perfect Being. 
Prnfessor Hjeckel rests content with the resulting conceptiona 
of scientific enquiry. The contrast hetween the two concep- 
tions ia well illustrated hy the fact that whereas Spinoza's 
Subatance, precisely because it ia Most Perfect, has infinite 
attributes, which suggest a lUvine fulness of self-sufBcing' life, 
snch as no human experience can ever exhanat, and no human 
thought suiTuiae, Professor HfeclverB, on the contrary, has ttit 
two — Extension and Energy — wJiich tie us strictly down to the 
world as we know :t, and to that world viewed, on the whole, 
under its poorer aapeets. Spinoza's doctrine is a doctrine con- 
cerning the nature of Tlie Absolute, and his subatance has 
seemed ao evidently but another name for God, that Spinoza 
himself, because his personal faith was domiufited by the 
thought of it, has been called " God-intoxicated." Professor 
Hfecfcel's substance, however, although absolute, is never The 
Absolute, and, when once its true nature lias been diacemed, 
no one could, by any possibility, mistake it for God. In short, 
Professor Hackel, in answer to our modem Biddlea of the 
Sphinx, ^ves us simply the last conclusions of Xatnral Science 
as he understands them, and it is not too much to say that he 
never approaches the real problems of Philosophy. 

Now, Science is, on the whole, descriptive. It aims at 
describing the proce.sses of the world as they may be gathered 
by observation, or divined by inference ; but the distinctive 
problem of Philosophy is explanation, and it has to essay this, 
not merely for tliia or that restricted province of Experience, 
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liut for the whole of Experience, — ^not for this or that limited 
group of facta, but for all that are known to exist. Each 
natural science has only a provincial ran^e, aad even if we 
could successfully constnict, as Professor Hseckel endeavours 
to coDStract, some general Katural History which ahould teke 
Tip into a general body of doctrine tlie special conclusions of the 
several special Sciences, that doctrine — in so far aa it continued 
purely Bcientiiic — would remain Biiiiply desei'iptive, and its 
conclusions would expi'eas the x-eaults, not of the mind's 
attempt to understand what it knows, but only of the mind'a 
attempt to know. After, however, Science baa done its work, 
auJ taught ua what to know, the distinctive task of Philosophy 
hegins. After we have read the book of Nature, her question 
to -UB is that of Philip to the vEthiopian eunuch, " Under- 
Btandest thou what thou readest ? " When we have found out 
the facta of the world, her ihstincLive work is to explain them, — 
to make them intelligihle. Aa her work is dietinctive, so is her 
method. In a certain sense it is a priori because it attempta 
to organise the content of Experience under the systematised 
forms of our thought. To explain facts, ia to make them 
intelligible, — so to marshal them that Thought shall be able 
to pass from one to another without hindrance, and to reach. 
at last, such a general view of the nature of thingn as jahall 
satisfy its own canons of Keality. Thought is not chaotic. 
Aait unfolds itself in E.xperience, it is seen to have a systematic 
structure, and to be an organic unity. Hence, what we can 
understand ia pre-detenuined for us by Logic. Therefore, in 
the last aiialysisj uo view of existence can be accepted as 
edecjuate which doea not satisfy the mind's own id^ of Self- 
Subsistence. Por this reason, Spinoza's doctrine of Substance 
aa the Moat Perfect Being, which definitely endeavours to 
satisfy thia idea, is strictly pliibsopliical, whereas Professor 
Hieckel'e conception of Subatanee, which makes no attempt 
to fulfil the idea of Self-Subsisteuee, because apparently 
Professor Hreckel does not ei'en see the necessity of making 
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that attempt, is, jiiat as strmtly, not pLiloBopIiical. We start 
"witli the evident fact that scimething exists, but, if that fact is 
to become intelligible, our Thought must I'each auch an 
interpi'etatioii of it that the predicate of seli-subsisteiice 
shall be periiiissible. Therefore, the prehmiaary work of 
Philosijphy must alwajB be criticaL It must analyse the con- 
ceptions which Science presents to it in the forms O'E common- 
sense, anul must translate them into its own vocabularj". 
Henee, Science in its purest form Can never take the place 
of PliiloHophy, — it can but prepare materiala for it. Natural 
Science, however, is not always sLiuply a disinteresteil Beareh 
after fact. It aims at giving us, not only accurate knowledjje 
of the facts of the world, bat alao a certain degree of effectual 
control over them, and to facilitate such control, 30 that the 
world, aa we know it, may sufflcingly ijubserve the practical 
intere&ta of Life aotl Thought, eacti Science in its own province 
makes use of certain general conceptions, which, although 
strictly speaking, hypothetical or eupposititious, because not 
derived by strict inference, do, in effect, render the facts 
eubsumed under them more or less iiiaiiayeable. Such a 
"helping-conception," for instance, is the mnthematical one 
of " compact space " of which we recently heard in this 
Society. Now, if these " helping-conceptions," or working 
hypotheses, were carried far enough, — it, inetead of being 
limited to particular groups ot facta, and to the particular 
needs of particular depaituients of Thought, they were made 
universal, and, as ancillary to Thought's ultimate needs, were 
applied to the universe of facts, they would be genuinely 
philosopliical. So long, however, as they continue provincial 
in range and purpose, they must be content to undergo 
that criticism and analysis to which Philosophy of necessity 
Subjects every conception not devised for its own special 
purposes. 

Let us now turn to the more parfcienlai estimate of Professor 
Hjeckel'a creed. Among the many questions suggested by it. 
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the followmg seem to be the principal of those that concern ua 
here: — 

I. Is MoniBni a necessity of Thought ? 
II. Does PrtifeSBor Hitckel succeed in reaching a strictly' 
monistic doctrine ? 
TIL Is tlie conception o£ extended Substance necessarily 
fundamenta! in Monism ? 

I. Is 3Ioni^m a necessity of TlbougJit? — Here, I think, we 
must make a distinction. We have no ground in experience 
for believing that tlia world is, strictly apeakiny, a wJiok — 
a closed unity ; but, on the otb«r hand, aueh a view of it seems 
the preauppoBition of any and every ^.ttempt to constrne it by 
Thouglit. Professor Hieckel is apparently content with the 
ordinary scientific acconnt of the unity of the ■world as 
exp;-eesed in the tvro fundanientEd conceptions which lie haa 
combined in his law of substance, — the conception, that Is, of 
the conservation of matter, and the further conception of the 
conservation of eiiei^y. At bottom, however, this scientific 
account of the world's unity amounts aimply to this, — that, 
if the world be not one, we can never hope to attain that 
effective mastery over its facts which ia involved in certainty 
of prediction. Usually, it is tme, Science does not speak 
of the unity of the world, but of the constancy of matter 
and energy; but this constancy seeraa to he simply a scientific 
rendering of the philosophical conception of unity, If the 
world be truly an organic unity, the constancy of matter 
and energy in it follows by direct necessity of Thought. If 
it be not such a unity, it is not easy to see how such constancy 
can be intelligil)ly predicaited. The scientific conception of 
unity takes the ionn, tlien, of what is virtually a practical 
judgment, and it derives only illustration, and a certain 
degree of eorrolKimtion, but never demons tratioa, from the 
fact that experiment and obaervalion never reveal or suggest 
inconstancy. The immediate range of Bcientiiic enquiry is. 
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however, here very small. We can never, as Lotze says, be 
certain that Nature will not, out of her residuary and uuknown 
factors, xjroduce something that will confound, not only all our 
anticipations as to the regularity of her phenomena, but, also, 
as to the constancy of her auhatautial 6nergj\ Professor 
Hajckel's law of substance is as far beyond formal demonstra- 
tion a& John Stuart Mill found the similar law of the Uniformity 
of Nature to be. 

The scientific unity of the world, therefore, is, strictly 
speaking, hypothetical. It is essentially a practical judgment, 
resting on the supposed primacy of man's practical need to 
finfl his waj- through, the eliflos of events. In experience the 
world comes to us, as it were, in fragmentB, and if we construe 
it as a whole, aa most of us certainly do, it is only because we 
feel that its unity is the presupijosition of hopefully esaajing 
the satisfaction of some practical need. Now, Logic has its 
own needa, as well as the Natnral Sciences. In fact, Science 
and PhiluBopliy alike subserve the fundamental practical need 
qf finding our way about the world, — Science, by giving us 
effectual control over facts as we know them ; Philosophy, 
hy attempting to make those facts intelligible, — and, jiist as 
Science, in this practical acti\'ity, presupposes the unity of the 
■world, so does Philosopliy in its characteristic work of inter- 
pretation. The aim of Philosophy is so to interpret the work! 
that we can definitely think it out, — that it shall beeome per- 
fectly transparent to our thought, that Thought shall grasp 
it in a doctrine which shall lea\-e no reasonable question 
unanswered. 

Now, concerning this interpretative easay of Thought, we 
may say, I think, three things : — 

1. The dialectic movement of Thought is always within 
a closed system. Starting witli the crudest and most 
fragmentary conceptions, it pursues ita path of critical 
analysis tlirough category after category, until it 
reaches the conception of the Self-Subsistent Being, — 
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th& Alssoliite, if yon wil],^whicti appears as a con- 
ceptual unity in which tlioae imperfections of the 
kiwer categoritta which prompted Thought's dialectic 
advance are finally overcicnue. 

2, If things are to be intelligible, they miiat not only be 

rationally eonneeted oue with another, but they must 
be so organised as to cut oil both infinite regreaa and 
infinite progress, each of which is \mint«lKgibla Thia 
can only be effectually done if they ara embraced in a 
Bystematic unity. 

3. Self-subsistence is a neceaaary predicate of the world as 

intelliyible, bat it cannot be applied to that which ia 
essentially plural. 

Our first question must, therefore, it seems, be answered in 
the af&rriiative. Monism Cv a necessity of Thought. 

II. We now come to our second (question : Docs Frqfcnmj' 
Rffdcd succeed in reaching a strictly Monistic dwArine f — Here, 
I think, the answer innst be in the negative, and that cliieUy 
because the ProfesBor makes iio adequate pi-o^ision for Per- 
Bonality, It will be remembered that he starts his atoms 
with a modest psychical equipment in the form of very 
simple eapocdtiea of unconscious sensation and will, and these 
primitive "atom-soule" constitute the only pRychical material 
which, according to Professor HiL'ckel, Nature provides for 
Evolution to work with.* 

If this view of psychical history be correct, it must be 
possible to exhibit the genesis of conscious states out of 
psychical states which are not conscious. It must be possible, 
too, to exhibit Personality as the resultant of coefficients into 
which it does not enter. I do not tbink that either of these 
derivations is possible. Let ns take them in oixier. 



*" I give in ttie Appendix the priucipal pAsenge^ wLicb seem to throw 
light on Professor Hosckel'a view of psychical evolution. Personality ia 
not speciScally dealt witli iu &ny part ot liiH book. 
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1. First, then, we have the geneBis of eonaeious states out of 
psjchical activities wliicli are not conBcious. Have we not here 
a confusion between facts which are aiibcouBcious, — which are 
below the tlireahold of clear conBcioiiauesa, which occupy the 
field of inattention, — and those which are, strictly speaking, 
imconBcitius, iu the sense that they are wholly out of con&cious- 
nesB ? It la thinkable that a suliject, already in its own uatnre 
distinctively psychical, may have true psychical states which do 
not rise into clear conscious neas, but which yet form part of 
the paychital coiitimmm. Now, eonceraing the nature of ft 
psychical subject, there ia, of coiu-se, ample room for diacns- 
sion; but there will perhaps he a sufficiently genaial figrecment 
that a, physical atom, or construct of atoms, cannot be such a 
subject. Yet such atoms, in their relative individual indepen- 
dence, and in then- various modes of aggregation, are the only 
subjects that Professor Haskel admits. It is true that he 
attributes to them activities which he calls psychical, but those 
are equaUy the source of physical activities which are certainly 
not psychical, so that it seems possible that these so-called 
psychical activities are really physical, too, and are only called 
psychical because genuine psychicfl] activities are held, in the 
course of evolution, to come from them.* 

But if this be so, Profeesor HiBckel is a materialist of quite 
an old-faahioned type, deriving psychical characters from the 
free play of atoms which are intrinsically of quite alien nature, 
and his " atom-BOuls " become merely a playful piece of scien- 
tific luythology, In any ease, however, what can we make of 



* In tliis conncGtion, Profeaaor Hffickel's acceptance, on p. 182, of 
Max Verwom's account of th.e paydiology ai tlie protiata, ia not witliout 
iiitertHt. Mas Terworn's conclusioaa ure aummariBBd Ijj Professor 
H*ckel iu the following Beuteiice, takeo froin p. 15& r — " Terwcirn came 
to the firm concluaiou tlia.t tte psjcliic processes lire linconaciouH in 
all the protists, that the pheaonieaa of sensation and movement coiuuide 
with the mol&cular vital pfocesaea in their protoplasm, aud tljat their 
ultimate eaueee are to be sought in the prpperties uf the protoplaamic 
mol-ennleg (the plaatidules)," 
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sensation which is definitely out of consciousness ? A sensatioa 
13 a sensation only in aofar a^iit in, does, or can., enter into clear 
coHKiouaneas, and if we take it definitely out of oonsciousnesB, 
and if there be no consciousneas for it to enter into, what have 
■we left ? Here, again, we can surely be dealing, not with any- 
thing properly psycliical, but only with some physical eyent, 
which, from Profeesor Haxkera point of view, may, in, the 
course of evolution, work out into the psychical. 

One of two conclusions seema, therefore, to he inevitable. 
Either Profeesor H*ckel is attempting the derivation of 
psycliical states and activities from nievely physical factors, 
or else liia atoms actually have rsal souls, and not merely 
souls " in a certain sense." In either case liis Monism 
hrealcB down. In the former, because the attempted deriva- 
tion is, as we all know, impossible ; in the latter, because 
8 genuine psychical nature must necessarily he foreign to 
atoms formed by tlie local condensation of primitive matter. 
Such a nature can never be exhibited as iutrinsic in 3uch 
atoms, 80 that the physical and psychical shall together con- 
stitute Buch an essential imity as Monism requires. At the 
hest, it could only he applied to them ah exlra; but this, 
of course, would mean Dualiem, and not Monism. 

2. We now come to the (juestion of Personahty, Professor 
Hfeckel evidently regards Personality as an entirely derivative 
form, which arises out of factors which are quite strictly imper- 
Honal. In this, of course, he falls into line with the widely- 
spread doctrine that Personality is simply a form of Experience, 
— a. form which arises at a relatively late period of psychological 
life, and has a more or less trace^able and intelligible liistory. I 
can only say that, t« me, such a derivation is q^uite unthinkable, 
It is quite true that Personality is a form of Experience, but is 
it simply a form ? For my own part, I am content to abide by 
the demoustration of T. H. Green that the unity of knowledge 
is explicable onlj' on the assumption thai it is the act of a 
subject which is otlier than the particuhirs it unifies, and which 
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is not, and cannot be, a member of any physical aeries. I do 
not say, here and now, that I believe tn the existence of a 
siihtantinl sonl, because the conception of eoul-au balance raieee 
queationa -which it is not mj present purpose to discuaa ; but I 
cannot refrain from avowing my behef in the existence of the 
sonl as a real, and not merely a conceptual, entity. Nor ia this 
aJl; this soul-subject is not a passive theatre upon -whieb crude 
matter of experience, as it were, arranges itself in the forms of 
knowledge. The synthesis of knowledge comes from the bouI's 
own activity, and, in its own degree, expresses the soul's 
intrinsic character. But the sonl is more than the subject 
of apperception. All the psychical life of the individual is 
relative to it, and Thought belongs to it and "Will, and the 
moral ideal ia eovereign over it, andj in their aevera.1 ways, all 
these, which are coefficients in Personality, are revelfttiona of 
tlie character of that underlying soul to which the Personality 
they severally help to constitute belongs. All these ejiter into 
Pereonality, — the aynthesising activity, which, in Green's phrase, 
maiieB experience, as an experience of eoflnected particulars, 
possible; the Thought, whose nature is made known in the 
developed movement of the dialectic process ; the dynamic 
ideal which is implicit m all our life, and which, when 
explicit, is the goal of our aspiration. To regai'd this as a 
mere form, produced by the congruence of impersonal elements 
aeema to mSf I confess, impossible. When we think of the 
sonl, not simply as the subject of knowledge, but aa the seat of 
Personality, Greeu's demonstration seems to apply with ten- 
fold force. For such a spiritual subject Professor Hteckel's 
Monism makes no provision. He offers ua nothing but 
physical ehangea conditioning psyeliieal states, hut Personality, 
if the account just given of it be true, cannot arise out of 
either physical changes or psychical states. It is a unity of 
such a character that it must he primary, and not derivative. 
Here again, then. Professor Hseckel's Monism breaks down. 
His Snbatance is not consistent with Pereouality. 

L 
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m. This brinj^a us to oar third question: Is the coiiception 
of extended subslance lum-Mmrily fundavwnial in Monism .^— If it 
be so, we are face to face with tlie problem of exhibiting Per- 
Bojiality as integral in it, or aa an aspect of it ; — a problem which 
ia probably insoluble. But does the unity of the worlJ, which 
ia the postulate of our interpretative Thought, really involve 
substantial unity ? I think not. It only involves I'ational 
and moral unity, and would be satisfied if the particulara of 
existence, however diverse in their aubatantial nature as " things 
in theinselves," so to speak, were embraced in a systematic 
whole, throughout which Thought could move freely. If we 
presa the point, extended substance, merely as such, can never 
be the real ground of the world's unity. To the thought of 
extended subatance we must add some such account of its 
essential character a$ Professor Ha^ekel has given in Lia Lais itf 
Sitbsiaiice. We do not reach unity by predicating merely this, 
— that under the phenomena of the world there is extended 
Bubstanee, because extended substance may be locally diverse 
in character. Not unbas we can assign to it a unitary or 
homi^eneous character, can we really hypothetically secure the 
unity of the world it builds up. But, in thus baaing unity, not 
on extended substance, but on inner character, we are really 
deciding that the conception of extended substance is not 
ultimate. What account can be given of the unity of the world 
when the ground of unity ia not sought in identity of extended 
Bubatance will, I hope, be apparent before the end of this 
paper. 

Towards the end of his book, Professor Hteekel has chapters 
defiling more particularly with Religion and Ethics. We must 
not stop to conaider the many interesting questions these 
suggest, but there is one passage which will bear quotation not 
only for its own sake, as illustrating the Profesaor's general 
position, but also because it suitably leads up to the considera- 
tions which may fittingly close thia paper. "The places of 
devotion, in which men seek the satisfaction of their religious 
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emotioDB and worship the objects of their reverence, are 
regarded aa sacred 'thurohes.' The pagodaa of BuddUatic 
Aaia, the Greek temples of classical antiqaitj, the aynagogues 
of Palestine, the mosques of Egypt, the Catholic cathedruls of 
the South, and the Proteatimt cathedrals of the North, of 
Europe — all theae ' houaes of God' serve to raise man above the 
misery and the proae of daily life, to lift him into the saersd, 
poetic atmosphere of a liigher, ideal world. They attain this 
end in a thousand different ways, according to their various 
forma of woraliip and their age. The modern man who ' has 
science and art ' — and, therefMc, ' religion ' — needs no special 
church, no narrow, enclose^d portion of space. For through the 
length and breadtii of free nature, wherever he turns his gaze, 
to the whole universe, or any single part of it, he finds, indeed, 
the grim ' struggle for life,' but by its side are ever 'the good, 
the true, and the beautiful ' ; his church ia commensurate with 
the whole of glorious nature." 

So, for Professor Hfeckel, as for the rest of us, religion and 
goodness consist in the Quest of the Ideal. .But these ideals of 
oMis, whence do tliey come, and how can we tit tliem into the 
order of the world ? Tiiese are questions which well deserve 
eeparate treatment, and here I will only indicate my conclu- 
sione. I do not see how human life could have assumed its 
present form, — that of a spiritual energy controlled and 
inspired, now implicitly, and now explicitly, liy dynamic iJeala, 
if its genesis ia to be found in the naturalistic evolution 
sketched by Professor Hreckel. IE we are merely atomic 
aggregates, built up and shaped by Natural Selection through 
the Struggle for Existence, we might have our preferences 
and t il ink one type of character, or kind of life, pleasanter 
than another, just as we prefer a fine May morning to a 
November fog, but I do not see how we could ever have 
acquired such ideals aa we admittedly have. The thought 
of a morally better which we ought to follow, though we die 
in the following, ia alien, I think, to the possibilities of a 
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merely naturalistic evolation. Moreover, as at once practical 
and praoticable, these ideals postulate a very definite rational 
and moral character in the world in which they are to be. 
reahsed, and impart to the process of evolution, wliich has 
shaped ua and the world and them, a distinctively teleological 
character, which, apart from them, it would not possess. Is 
it asked in what way can Reality be construed so as to render 
this purposeful development intelligible, I ■wdl only say that 
BUch a view of the world presupposes that the Absolute is not 
flxt«nded substance, hut is Peraonal, for only to Peraonahty caji 
purpose and intending foresight belong. Upon this Ultimate 
Personality the world we know would, of course, depend, and 
would be held to it, as it were, in the unity of a reasoned 
pinpose expressing itself as the progressive dynamic in world- 
history, and as an energising ideal in human life. In this way 
tlie conditions of a monistic intei-pretation of Eeality would I 
think be eflectually secured. 

Am I asked how Personality can he inteUigihly attributed 
to the Absolute ? I can only reply that such attribution seems 
poseihle only if we predicate not simple Peraonality, but multi- 
I'ersonality. 



APPENDIX, 

Passages Illitstrating Professor H(Ki:keVs View of Psychical 

Evolution. 

" Older psychchlogista (Herijart, for instance) considered 
'presentation' to he the fundamental psychic phenomenon, 
from which all the others are derived. Modern comparative 
psychology endorBes this "VTew in go far ag it relates to the 
idea of imconsciotts presentation ; but it considers conscious 
presentation to be a secondary phenomenon of mental life, 
which is entirely wanting in plants and the lower animalB, 
and is only developed in the higher animals." (I'. 110.) 
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" We may difltinguisli the followiug four stages iu the riaiug 
scale of presentative fuaction : — 

"I, Cell'iilar J'rcseiUation. — At tlie lowest stages we fi.iicl 
presentation to be a general pliysiological property of psycho- 
plaam ; even in the simplest unicellular protist sensations may 
leave a permanent trace in the psychoplasm, and these may be 
reproduced by memory. In more than four thousand, kinds of 
radiolaria, which I have descrited, every single species ia dis- 
tinguiaheJ by special hereditary skeletal stractiire. The coii- 
etruction of this specific, and often highly elatorate, skeleton 
by a cell of the simplest description (generally globular) is 
Only intelligihle when we attribute the faculty o£ presentation, 
and, indeed, of a special Teproduction of the plastic ' feeling of 
distance,' to the constructive protoplasm. 

" II. Jfistionic Ffesmfation.—Ia the ccenobia or cell-colonies 
of the social protista, and still better in the tissues of plants 
and lower nerveless animals (sponges, polyps, &c.) we find the 
second stage of unconsuious preaeotatiou, which consists of the 
common psychic activity of a number of closely comiecteil cells. 

" III. Unconscious Presentation in. the Ganglionic Oells.^ 
This tlurd and higher stage of presentation is the comnioneat 
form the function takes iu the animal world ; it seems to be 
a localisation of presentation in definite ' soul-cells.' 

" IV. Coiiscimts I*i-ese7itatio?i in ike Ceviiyi'al Cells. — With 
the Idghest stage of development of the animal OTwanisation 
consciousness arises, as a special function of a certain central 
orf^an of the nervous system. As the presentations are con- 
Bcioua, and as special parts of the brain arise for the association 
of these conscious presentations, the organigm is qualilied for 
lliose highest psychic functions wliich we caJl thought and 
TcBection, intellect and reason." 

Closely similar piiasages dealing with memory — which, 
aceordiug to Professor Ha^ckel, consists essentially in the 
te^roduclioi of p'esentations, will be found on pp. 122-124. 
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On p. 131 Consciousness appeara as "the subjective mirror 
of the objective, though internal processes in the neuroplasm 
of the psychic cells." 

On p. 175 we are told that it is best conceived as an 
internal perception, and compared with the action of a mirror. 

On p. 119 we read that in the higher animals — "which 
have developed a centralised nervous system and elaborate 
sense organs " — consciousness " has been gi'adually evolved 
from the psychic reflex activity, and now conscious, voluntary 
action appears in opposition to the still continuing reflex action 
below." 

Of the ganglionic cells, or " psychic cells " which compose 
the central nervous oi^n, Professor Haeckel says (p. 166) 
that " they are the most perfect of all oi^anic elements ; 
they not only conduct the commei'ce between the muscles 
and the organs of sense, but they also effect (italics mine) the 
highest performances of the animal soul, the formation of ideas 
and thoughts, and especially consciousness." 
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X,— THE MEANING OF SAMENESS. 



Bij Miss E. E. C. Jokes. 

The question wiLh wluch I am here coucerned was diaeuased 
in Mmd for 1888, by Dr. Bernard Boganquet in an intereeting 
article, entitled " The Philosophical Importance of a True Theory 
of Identity," and it has quite recently been brought before the 
Aiistoteliaa Society by Mr. G. E. Moore. 

Wbat Dr. Eoaanquet attempts in the article referred to is 
to controvert the view that "perfect identity consists in tlie 
entire exclusion of difference." What then, in his view, is an 
Identity ? " The judgment," he says, " ie the simplest and 
perhaps the idtimate expression of it. An identity is a 
iiniveraal, a meeting point of difl'erences, or synthesis of 
difTerences, and therefore always, in a aenaej concrete. Or 
we may speak of it as the element of continuity that persists 
through i^ftereTices." AVe cannot, of course, clear up the nature 
of Identity by reference to judgment, unless or until the nature 
of judgment has been a^ed upon. But Mr. Bosanquet refers 
to a given judgment, "Caisar crossed the Rubicon," for illua- 
tration and elucidation. Here " the point of the judgment ia 
that the same man united in himself or persisted through the 
diflerent relations, say, of being conqueror of Gaul and of 
marching into Italy. [The Identity ia the Individual or the 
concrete univeraal that persists through these relatione.] " 

This, however, would be an. exact description not of " Ctesar 
croesed the Rubicon," but of, e.g., " The man who marched into 
Italy was the conqueror of Gaul," The identity or element 
of continuity in the case of the judgment is compared by 
Mr. Bosanquet to the identity between "two Outlines which 
partly coincide." Here, he sayg, we "cannot speak of the 
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coincident part as tlie mme, except by an ideal synthesis which 
identifies it first with one of the two outlines and tbeu with the 
other." Again, "The element of identity between two outlines 
tan he accurately pointed out and limited, but the moment they 
cease to be two it ceases to be an identity." Mr. Bosaui^uet 
suggests as a parallel case of "identity in difference " the relation 
of a father to his aon — i.e. their being bound together by common 
knowledge, sentinieuts, and purposes. 

Here identity is taken to mean qualitative identity, eKact 
Gimilarity — cf. p. 365: "The self-contained identity of the 
different contents ia broken down when you admit that one 
of them can he indisceruibly like the other, and yet also remain 
different from it. In that case the contenta form a coherent 
system or unity in mid tiplicity, which is the essence of ideiitUy" — ' 
i.G. identity ia likeness between two individuals. 

As far M thiu goes, what the theory of Identity in 
Difference means appears to be that there ai-e never two 
tilings nr phenomena exactly alike in all points. Uut how 
does this help us to explain judgment 1 What bearing has 
it, e.g., on Cmsar crossed the Mubicon ? Identity in the sense 
of exact similarity is not at all the identity that is indicated 
when it is said (p. 360) that " the real point and import [of a 
judgment] is to look at tlie two [terma] together as united in 
the samt eubject," — " in a particular kind of subject the difl'erent 
attributes are conjoined," — the subject being thus the "universal, 
or meeting-point of differences,"— the " identity " in " those 
differeuuea" 

"When we are told (p. 365) that "au indiacemible resem- 
blance between two different contents in specified respects, will 
do wliatever identity vrill do, liecause it is identity uuiiev anotlier 
name," there aeems to lie an attempt to unify by equating the 
two meanings of identity (1. Individual or continuous e.\istence, 
2. Exact resemblance). 

But aince it is not, as far as I can see, possible to " identify " 
theae two, either as being tico which are cxaatli/ siviiiar, or as 
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being one subject or universal in which different attributes are 
conjoined, the only alternative, it would seem, is to choose one 
or other of them as the Identity in DiB'erence which is exempli- 
fied in Judgment. And since ludlscemible Eeseniblauce does 
to Tumiiiic exclude Ditfei-ence, and also since it will not furnish 
that middle term which is required ia Inference and must ba 
provided by Judgment, it remaina that the Identity which 
must be accepted is the Identity of a Subject which persista 
through, or in which are conjoined, differences, i.e. quahtative 
differences — " different attiibutes " aa Mr. Bosanquet says.* 

On the whole, it seems that Mr. Eoaanquet does not draw 
any sharp distinction between the two kinds of Sameness and 
Dlffereuce — in fact, he woulil, I believe, expressly uiaintain 
that all difference ia reducible to difference of attributea, and 
all Sameness to Similarity (more or less exact). 

But though the uee in ordinary thought and in philosophical 
writings of the words Sameness, Identity, &c., may point to 
some special connection between the notions to which they are 
commonly applied, thia may be capable of explanation without 
identifying what are apparently so diverse as indimdiial or 
continuous existence of one thing (that is, individual identity, 
&c, — such Sameness aa I mean when I eay : " That ia the 
very same paper-linife that I mislaid last week"; "He ia 
BO altered that you would hardly believe him to be the same 
person"; "This ia the same spot — the same time," Ac.) and 
qunliiative simHarity between a pluralitjj of things (where 
Saincness, indistinguishable similarity — such Sameuess as I 
mean when 1 say: "Oh, thia mdiarubber will do juat as well, 
it is very nearly the same " ; or '■ Those umbrellas are all just 
the same — -you could not tell one from another " ; or " Your cloak 



* Oil Mr. Bosanquet'a view, if idenlitif ie ajiplioable to wlial is alile ia 
(wo ttiugs or attributes, and it identity ia always Idenh'Cy in difcrenas, 
what ia the ililfereni:e between iJeiititj and mere simiJarity ? Is there 
ani/ diifereiice, unless it ia alliniied tliut there are 710 pointa of eiact 
likenesH in similarity ? 
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is made of the same material as mine "). The aaaertion that two 
tilings are actually the same in this sense means that they are 
BO like that the one canuot be distingiiisliecl from the other. 
while Same in the other sense refers to ft oontinuity or unity, 
where diflerencea may be olt very divergent kinds, and connected 
in various ways. 

The fact that it ia through SameneBB in the sense of 
Similarity, a Sameness for perception, a Sameness that 
primarily is directly known, that Sameness of Existence 
(Sameness for the thing itself of which we assert Sameness) is 
inferred in the first instance — that within certain limits we 
aserihe Sameness of existence (continuity, individuality, &c), 
where we perceive Sameness of attributes — and, within limits, 
take unhkeaess (absence of Sawimcss in the sense of tlillerenee 
of attributes) to indicate absence of Sameness in the other 
Beiise — tills perhaps goes some way to explain the indiscriminate 
UBS of identity, &c., and the mixiug up of the two meaniggg. 

Dr. Bosanquet's viewe are apparemly completely opposed 
to those which Mr. Moore supports in his paper on Identity 
above referred to. For Mr. Moore holds that there ia — 

1. Numerical as well as Conceptual Di£Ference — the one 

kind of difference being distinct from the othet. 

2. No Conceptual Difference without Numerical Difference. 

3. There may he, and ia, Numerical DifFerenee without 

Conceptual Difference. 

Numerical Difference is " a separate kind of difference 
[diflerent from, and] compatible with the absence of. Concep- 
tual Difference." 

Two things winch are numerically different but conceptually 
the same, " may he disiini/uishcd aa this and that .... and 
need not be misic^en for one another." TJieii' numerical 
difference is shown by the fact, that one may have a relatkm 
which the other has not, or may have Homethiug true of it 
which ia not true of the other. It appears then that at any 
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rate the relations ot a "thing" to other things are not part of 
ite conceptual content 

While, then, Mr. Moore maintains that there is a. difference 
other than "conceptual" lUtference between things, his con- 
ceptual difi'erence does Dob include all tjualitative differences. 
In fact the differences of relation by which one thing ifl 
distinguished from another conceptually the same, may, it 
■would seem, he themselves qualitative. Bnt how do qualitative 
differ from conceptual differences ? 

On Mr. Moore's view there is, in one way, no difficulty 
about having one quality (or group of quahtiea) in different 
relations-, because there may be as many duplicates as can be 
needed. (This makea it possible that there should be exact 
similarity of an unmntable kind, together with that difference of 
"relations" which is found in diacemible nnmerical difyerenee.) 

Eut how can these ie in different relations and yet remain 
absolutely and entirely unaffected, perfectly immutable in a 
quahtative aspect 1 For what are they the same — for them- 
Belves or for a percipient ? Are ail " accidenta " and all 
change like lace upon a soldier's coat, which can be put on or 
off without causing any intrinsic change in the coat ? Or are 
the "accidents" and "history" of any concept or thing aa 
immutable as the conceptual basia itaelf 1 

In the first case does not the relation between the 
permanent and evanescent elements want elucidating ? la the 
second case, what ia the essential difference between the concept 
and its embroidery ? 

!No doubt if the " relations " of " conceptually similar " 
things are different — if, e.gi., they have different relations in 
Space and time, and so, although " exactly similaj," are 
dieeemible, there is no difficulty in admitting the possible and 
actual existence of things which are " exactly alike," which have 
" complete identity of content." 

But ia not auch abstraction from context aa gives the bare 
conceptual similarity, impossible in perception ? and in aa f ar 
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sa it is made in thought, do not the diBceniiblfts become indis- 
cernibles 1 

If every Subject is admitted to be unique, how can any two 
tilings be exactly alike, and even il they were exactly alike, 
how could tliey ever be knovm or discerned to be so ? But if 
the exact likenesa between any two things admits of so much 
Tinlikeneaa that one can be distinguished from the other, does 
not the doctrine o£ the Identity of Indiacemiblea remain 
unrefuted, and doea not all Identity and Difference ee«m to 
fall hack on the Identity of Likeness and the Difference of 
TJulikenesa ? 

Further, putting aside the difficulty of the relation between 
Particulars of the same universal and the Universal itself, 
there remains a difficulty about the relation of different 
universala to each other. 

Though Mr. Moore seems— sometimes, at least — to give to 
"numerical identity" a meaning rather different from the 
usual one, his detnonatratioii, that " numerical identity," 
in the usual sense, ia really admitted by some writers who do 
not profess to do so, is irresistible, and seems to imply that the 
two meanings attributed iu ordinary thought and language to 
Sameness, Differtnu, &c., and which aeem fundamentally dis- 
similar, are involved m all thought and diseourae. At the 
same time it would seem that the confusion between them 
points to some very close and important connection. I believe 
that a consideration of the dissimilar points of view from wliicli 
aaaeitions of Sameness and Difference in the two senses are 
inadti, would help to clear up a good deal of ambiguity and 
difficulty^ — and tha,t Sameneas, kz,, of things in the sense of 
Likeness would he found to be prominent and important 
primarily for the percipient or knower — while Sameness in 
the other sense is involved in the very idea of a thing of 
any kind whatever; also that Sameness in this sense is 
always known only indirectly or by inference (at least in the 
first instance) and necessarily attributed by percipients both to 
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themselves and to things perceived ; while Similarity, on the 
other hand, has always to be ascertained in the first instance 
directly. 

And the attribution of Identity in the former sense 
(individual identity) seems often to depend in an important 
way upon the purpose of the attributing mind, and to be in all 
coses difficult to chaiacterise without reference to the unifying 
activity of consciousness ; this seems (in a great many cases 
at least) to really constitute the unity or Sameneas, while in 
the case of Similarity, the mind of the percipient is taking 
note of impressions that need not respond to any purpose of his. 
It would conduce very much to the avoidance of unnecessary 
, confusion, I think, if Identiiy could be restricted to the 
individiud identity sense of Sameness ; it is not wanted for the 
other sense of Sameness, to which Likeness and Similarity, 
with or without qualifying adjectives, may be used. 
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XL— TEE PSEFDO-SCIEyCE OF ^ESTHETICS. 

By Alesandeb J. Finbehg. 

1, The FoundatioTis of Esthetics. — Professor Jamea Sully has 
many claimB to be legarded aa the leading exponent of the 
Science of j^lBthetics. If we refer to his scholarly and widely- 
informed labours in the Encyclopaedia Britannica* in his 
standard and authoritative manual of Psychology, The Suman 
Mind, and to his numerous easays, it will be seen that the 
first busines* .(^thetica tinelei"take8 i$ to define the Beautiful, 
The definition given by Professor Bain, and accepted by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, is the one most widely approved by writers 
on .Esthetics, and is the one which Mr. Sully adopts. Turning 
to Mr. Bain'e JVtc Enioti&ns and the Will (Longmans, Green, 
and Co,, 1875), to the chapter headed " .bathetic Emotions," 
we find "inoBt of the inquirers" (into the nature of the 
Beautiful) "laboured under a fallacy," supposing "that some 
single thing could be found entering aa a common ingredient 
into the whole class of things namwd beautiful. Xow, excepting 
the feeling itself, which may be presumed to have a certain 
uniform character, from the circumstance of the employment 
of the same name to denote it thi-oughout, there ia no one thing 
common to all the objects of beauty " (p. 227). Theae feelings 
are named ^Eathetic feelings and emotions, and it ia supposed 
that the aim of the Pine Ai-ta is to produce theae feelings. So 
by defining Beauty the aim and end of the Fine Aits are made 
explicit, and a scientific means of judging the value of a work 
of art is found, by comparing the eflect it produces, with the 



* £nc^. Brit., ai'licle " ^Sstlietics " ; The Eitvnan Mind (Lougraans, 
Green, and Co., 1892); Seii-aation and Intuition (1874); 2(i7id, vol. i. 
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effect It ought to produce. The Beautiful, according to Mr. 
Bain, is that which (1) can give us delight as its primary end, 
or does not minister to out necesaitiea ; (2) has no diangreeahle 
accouipaniioenta ; and (3) ia not restricted to individual enjoy- 
ment ; or, as the theory is generally more briefly expressed, 
Beauty is (1) the Useless, (2) the Pleasant, and (3) what ia 
not restricted to individual Enjoyment. If this definition can 
be accepted, and the preKminiLry aBaumptions of ^Esthetics can 
be justified, a theory of the greatest practical advantage has 
' been attained. The definition of Beauty shall first eng^^ 
our attention, and I may say at once that aa the third clause 
of it contaioa nothing I wish to dispute or criticise, and as 
moreover it does not appear to me to have any importance, 
I propose to ignore it, concentrating attention on the other two 
clauses. 

2. T}be Contrail between the Fleaaant ctnd t/ie Useful. — Mr. 
Bain writes : " A eontraet has always been considered to exist 
between the Beautiful and the Usefol," seeming to imply that 
there is a necessary and iindispnted connection between Beauty 
and llselessness. But this ia not the case. The connection 
has heen very largely disputed, by Socrates and Aristotle 
amougBt the ancients, by Goethe and Hegel amongst moderns. 
And the trend of all our new-found knowledge of the relationg 
of mankind to its environment points unmistakahly to the 
identification of nvliat is Pleasant as useful or beneficial, and 
not aa uaelesa. If only on these grounds, I shonid have been 
glad if Mr. Bain had given the reasons for his assumption. 
Pebarred fiom attempts to check or verify Ida arguments, we 
can only fall badi upon the exposition of his theory to see if 
the detailed statement oi it must, aa Mr. Bain seems to think, 
carry conviction with it. 

o. special Dijiciiltiis in Testing any Dt'finilion of iJie 
Seauii/ul. — But it is a matter of great difficulty to find any 
means of verifying a theory or definition of the Eeautifnl. 
Definitions of other orders of phenomena aim at e-xpressing 
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that which ie coramon. to all memberH or particulars ibat con- 
Btitute the group. If the definition ia found not to include all 
members of the clase, the definition ia altered or enlarg&d. In 
Esthetics it is tlifferent. Starting out to define everj'thing to 
wliieh the word Beautiful can be applied, presuiuing " a certain 
uniform character frrnn the circumstance of the emploj-ment of 
the same word," yet, when a definition haa once been attained, 
it is cuatomary to deny the right to use the word Beautiful to 
anything not covered by the definition. In the same way, by 
defining Beauty it in fisserted that Art is defined. But if it is 
pointed out that certain works of art do not fit into tliis theory, 
it is held to show, only that these are not " real " worka of Art 
It ia evident that ordinary methods of verifying a definition 
are not applicable here. There is, somehow, auch prestige 
attaching to a theory of the Beautiful that tlie fact of its mere 
existence Btamps all things that can be admitted into its sacred 
circle as the " really " Beautiful, and as " real " Art, whilst 
what cannot be included, becomes, solely on. that account, not 
truly Beautiful and not true Art. It is as well to reahse these 
Special difficultiea, as they may malie us more careful and 
critical in examining the denionstratiou of this theory. 

4. Is there wtujlhing Pleasant and Useless? — This definition 
of Beauty as the Pleasant and at the same time the Useless 
may seem plausible enough, until one thinks about it. To 
make sure that we clearly and fully apprehend it, let U3 seek 
in the concrete the hill meaning of the abstract. Let us 
endeavour to find tangible objects which answer this definition, 
Mr. Bain, feeling the same desirabiKty, promisee to devote 
a part of the chapter under consideration to " a brief survey 
of the principal forms and objecta of Nature .... which will 
contribute to elucidate " Lis doctrines. But it is a matter for 
surprise that tlie expectations thus raised are disappointed, 
"We can oniy find vague assertions that there are, in the mineral 
world, in the vegetable and animal worlds, objects in which 
pleasing colijurs, outlines, forms, and movements may be found. 
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This IS not, o£ coiii-se, to the poiut. What ia sought ia sonit!- 
thing pleasing ami asekss which can be considered Beautiful. 
But Mr. Uain Joea not seem to find nrnch Beiuity in the worhl. 
Hfi exclaims someM'hat testil/ that " Poets anJ pniiiLei'a have 
ofteu dwelt ou this region of Xature, till a sort of doHrioua 
idolatry has overwhehued their faculty of discrimination, imd 
it is hardly allowed to say that any vegetable species ia not 
instinct with beauty." Mr. Bain by no means allows bis 
discrimination to he overwhelmod, and, aa fai' as I can find, 
throe examples exhaust the list of Beautiiul things he caiea to 
specify Tliese are " bhie s.He5," "grpen %vgods," and " Beauty 
of Character." But, surely, Human Beauty may he considered 
Beautiful ! and though not specified, jievhaps by an ovei"sight, 
it would be safe to accept it a-s an e.xainple in the concrete 
of this definition. Unfortunately it labours under one 
important disquRlifioation. The iiiimais form is somehow 
necessary to human beings, it cannot be regarded as useless, 
therefore it would stultify the definition. Under these circum- 
stances the hnman form together with most of the things 
which by universal consent are considered Beautiful are stated 
to be not Beautiful. We shall come across several of these 
things when, we come to treat of the Ugly. 

5. Maiiii])les of Beauty given nre iiot TJafless. — Heturning 
to the three samples of concrete Beauty Mr. Bain does give 
us, I must lemark that Beauty of Character, though a very 
pleasant thing to contemplate, does not Seem to me useless 
or unnecessary to human welfare. Curiously enough, neither 
does it seem so to Mr. Baiu, for he describes it as that character 
which ia moat beneficial to the iBst of mankind. If this is 
Mr. Bain's idea of uselessness, he must use the woid in a some- 
what differeiit sense from nmst people. A consideration of the 
other two objects named, woods and aky, seems to point to the 
flttme oonelugion. To say the sky is no use to Bianhiud 
individually or collectively, neither are woods, seems a most 
astonishing statement. Far From elucidating the author's 
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iloctiiiies, the examples he does give seem to me only to 
involve them in nbscnrity. 

6. But, Xmraples ef Tff/liness ffivm fire Useless. — If Mr. Bain 
is chary of imTticiilarisiiig what objects he conaiders lieautifiil, 
he has no such scruples with what is not Beautiful — the Ugly. 
"We will e.'camine these negative inatauces and see if they can 
help UB. But I muet aak a question at the threshold of out 
inquiry iato the Uyly. In ^'Esthetics in it con&ii-iered logical 
tf> argue that a defimtion of Beauty implies a definition of 
the reverse of Beauty — the Ugly ? That the defimtion of the 
TTgly iimst necessarily he the reverse of the definition of 
Ueauty ? I feel diffident on this point because Mr. Bain, 
■whom I have regarded as an authority un Logic, does not 
seem to admit this implication. I should have thought that 
if hia definition of Beauty be accepteJ, his definition of the 
TJgly must he (1) the Unpleasant, and (2) the Useful. 

Among the things not Beautiful enumerated hy Mi". Bain 
are " beasts of prey, vermin, and the natural enemies of man- 
"liind, euailB, earthworms, centipedes, froga, blackbeetles, and 
earwigs." Some of these things are cei'tainly rather unpleasant, 
hut are they useful ? Mr, Bain'a chief reason for considering 
them not Beautiful, is " the presence of mischievous quaHties, 
or power to itiflict palpable damage to person or property." 
Truly a very useful q^uality to mankind. If Beauty is pleasant 
and useless, and the Ugly is unpleasant and also uaeless, why 
is Uselessness a necessary part of the defimtion of Beauty ? 

V. Sicman Beauty is not Beautiful hecaiise, of its Unpleasant 
Associations, — From the ugly in the animal world 'Mi; Bain 
passes to human ugliness. " A graceful figure is approved on 
architectural grounds of adequate, yet light support. The 
■curvature of the outline pa.saes repeatedly through poijitg of 
coatrary llexui'e, turning from convex to concave, and again 
resuming the prevailing convex." In spite of this handsome 
ftcknowledgment, the fact that " great heauty in the human 
form must involve in its depths the sensualities of love seema 
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to diBqiialify tlie liiuiiEin form in the concrete from any claim 
to Ecai^tj'." Not bein^ able to flalLii the luimati t'oTin ns 
Useless and Pleasant, the veqiiireiaeuts of his theory fores it 
into the other category. Being Useful it must be Unpleasant, 
and " great Beauty " iiuzst he cunRi'-Iured Ugly. 

8. Qualitws Assocuth-d (oijtthcr in tin- ConiTctr, are Associated 
togeth'T in Idea. — But it may be argued that Mr. Baiu would 
regard aninmls and things as Beautiful in ao far as they possees 
the Ijodily attraGticms which would uieet tLe requirements of 
liis theory, apart from the eharncteristica ■whicli may exist 
"tc^ether with these qualities. And he would, perhaps, ai^e 
that these objects were not absfliitely Beantifid, imt only 
Beaiitifid in. regard to these qualities. But is it posaible to 
dissociate in the mind of any intelligent person qualities 
which throiigliout the whole experience of the human race 
have always been found inseparable ? Is it possible to consirler 
only the Beauty of colour, outline, &c., of, say, a tiger or a lion, 
without somewtiere or other taking into consideration the 
" unpleasant accompaniments " whicli are involved in the 
nature of these aniinala? That it is not po&sible to muke 
this abstraction is proved by Mr. Bain himself, by his treat- 
ment of the human foim, It would also contradict the 
Psychological Law of Contiguity. 

9. BiU these Ideas h/ smne " Mrtffie" can shed, on occasions, 
some pf the HJniients that coiistitiifE them. — However, Mr, Bain 
explicitly stiites that many things in the concrete, wliich are 
disqualified by their disagreeable or useful accompauimeuta 
from being Beautiful, can be considered Beautiful in idea, — ^if 
ideally re-preseuted. As I understand it, Mr. Bain saya that, 
for example. Sensuality in the concrete is not Beautiful, the 
idea we form of sensuality from witnessing it, or experiencing 
it, is lilcewiBe notBea,utiful, but tliis same idea, when stimidated 
by some work of Graphic Art, is frequently Beautiful. " Great 
beauty in the human, form must involve in its depths tlie 
sensuality of love." ITie idea of the human form is the mental 
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representative of the actual human form and its associates, 
the emotiona stimulated by its presence " enter into mental 
partnership with that oliject and the two individuals of the 
couple are henceforward able to revive each other, the object 
recalling the emotion, and the emotion restoring the object." 
But we are asked to believe that when the object is recalled 
by a work of Art, the object only restores the pleasing emotions, 
and the idea appears in consciousness shed of all its unpleasant 
associations. Pleasures of the table and the senses, in the 
concrete, have disagreeable accompaniments, and the ideas 
formed of them contain representations of these elements, but 
when these ideas are stimulated or called into being in one 
certain way they are supposed, in some inexplicable manner — 
by some " magic " is Mr. Bain's seientifie way of describing it — 
to get rid of these disagreeable elements. 

10. Which cannot he Reconciled to the Law of Contiguity. — 
How is this wonderful proceeding to be reconciled to the Law 
of Contiguity, perhaps the best established and most important 
law of Psychological Science, and which Mr. Bain has so ably 
expounded ? " Actions, Sensations, and States of Peeling, 
occurring together or in close succession, tend to grow 
together or cohere, in such a way that when any one of 
them is afterwards presented to the mind, the others are apt 
to be brought up in order" {The Senses and the Intellect, 
4th Edition, p. 341). And again ; " The properties that we find 
to hold of sensation in the actual, we may ascribe to the ideal " 
(" Sensation in the actual " meaning, I presume, the concrete 
cause of the Sensation). Or what becomes of the complete 
" identity between actual and revived feelings " ? {an " actual 
feeling " being, as I guess from the context, a feeling aroused by 
an actual object, a " revived feeling " being one called into being 
by any other means, by objects associated with the actual 
object, by words or signs). 

11. Definition of the Beautiful as a Definition oftlieAiins of 
the Fine Arts. — Thus far we have studied Mr. Bain's theory as a 
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defiaitioa of the Beautiful. It will lie remembered ib is aleu 
a definition of the Pine Arts, or rather the aima of the Fine 
Arts. What the alms of Poetry and ^^Iivsic are, or should be, I 
do not feci myself competent to discuss. Ent it may lie usefid 
to recall what is known .if tlie aims of the Arts of Painting 
and Sculptiire. I have not space to enter upon fresh conten- 
tiong loattei' here, eo I wiU brieHy indicate what arclireoloffista 
and historians of Art are praetieally unatiimons upon. 

1^, Coatradictiid hij Hidory of Art. — In KgJE't the juul 
and end of Painting and Soidpture wa.B religious, social, and 
monarchical, expressing in the oldest language the doctrines of 
ita priests, pltjrifyiug its rulers and the achievements of the 
race, teaching the nation to respect itself. 

In Greece the Giuphic Arts were similarlj' employed in the 
service and in the popiilai'isation of religion, and as a means for 
tEie propag-atioii of ■wliafc weie considered national and sociiil 
virtues. 

In Italy they were found the most effective means of 
bringing before the minds of men the horrora of hell — the 
fearful punishments awaiting evildoers in Liie hypothetical 
future— which the wise men of that time cousidered the best 
meana of preventing wrongdoing here on earth. They voiced 
vividly and nnuiiatabably the temporal splendour and power of 
the Christ who was regarded as the founder of their Church. 
And the bewitching grace and loveliness of the teuder Maiy 
became in their hands the symbol of the sacredneas of mother- 
hood, the supreme manifestation of woman's atfectiou and 
self-sacrifice. The -^vi-itten word, with ita tedious and cimibet- 
flome methods of calling up ideas by raeaus of arbitrajy signs 
whose significance haa to be learnt by a long process, was 
found to reijiure supplementing, and was even to a lai'ge 
extent superseded by the Graphic language, which calls up 
ideas by signs invariably associated with them by expjeriencei 
and whose power of recall ia therefore so instantaueous and 
60 impressive. In Mediaeval Italy the social virtuea, from 
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"being the care of the State, had become the care of the CliiircL. 
And Art, as the servant of tlie Chnrcli, popularised only those 
virtuefs whose iiiipoTtaucu the t'hurdi wisLed to emphasisf. 

TLaC this has l^eeu the ain ftiid eud of Avt In these three 
couBtries ia not dieputeJ. Ami wlieii it la remembered that 
at least ninety-nine hundredtiia ni' the Art wliich tlie general 
consent of mankind regards jis lieantifiil — as "tnie" Art — 
aiDied directly at serving the cause of religion and of eoeio- 
logical stability and advancement, and was produced under the 
guidance and iioiaediale snpurinteud&uce of the wisest and 
most capable men of the time, th(^ healing of these facts upon 
Mr. Baiii'3 tlieory becomes luaiiifest. If any aucceeaful Art 
haa been produced that haa aimed at giving " dehglit as its 
priraaiy end" and that has shunned all disiigreeahle accom- 
IJiiniments, I have not been able to di9C0\'er it. If siLch exists 
Jlr. Bain should have specified it, and he has not done bo. 

13. Mr. Sains ihjiniiioii of Benitty docs not irulude an^/- 
thinf/ ffi'turralli/ co?isirhirtl Beanlifiil. — This is the result then of 
a careful and I hope I may say an impartial and respectful 
examination of Mr. Bain'a dehnition of everythiug to which 
the word Beautiful is generally applied. I ean find nothing 
which this rieliiiition can he considered to define. In the 
absence of any concrete examples of this theory we are not; 
able to, or sure that we can rightly, apprehend his abstraction. 
Moreover, the three examples of the Beautiful given by the 
author seem to contrndict his defiiiitiou because they must be 
considered Useful, whilst many of the things expressly excluded 
from his definition — e.\amplea of the Ugly — seem to fit the 
defimtion bett-er, as they must be regarded as Useless. Most 
of the things universally regarded as Beautiful are by Mr. Bain 
himself confessed as not included in Ins delinition, becanaa 
they must be acknowledged as Useful. In short, nothing has 
been found to reconcile what seems the inherent contradiction 
between the two parts of the definition. We can find no 
grounds to justifj' the Be\"erance of the Pleasant from the 
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Useful, which Biological Science has done so much to join 
together. And the definition of the Beautiful, which is also 
claimed to define tiie end of Art, is found to be in direct 
contradiction to what we already know of the aims of the 
greatest number and by far the most important productions of 
tlie Graphic Arts. 

14. 37n vjords Usckss aiid Useful arc vague tervis. — But -what 
ia meant by Useless and Useful ? It is sometimes assmued that 
this theory only means that Beauty and Aj-t are not imme- 
diately iiecessaiy to the support of lite. And it ia, of course, 
true that Beauty and Art oa,ntiot be eaten. But if what ig- 
sufbcient to barely support any kind of life is all that is to be 
reganled as Useful, the elightest consideration will show that 
not tiie Pine Arts alone, hut almost all onr Arte and Induatries 
are Useless ; neither can Hcienee or Helij^ioii be considered 
UBefu], Of course Mr. fiain does not use the word in this very 
iLiiiited sense, and everj'tliing that can help the full life, mental, 
moral, as -well as physical, of the individual or the race is, to 
that extent, riaelul. If we turn to Mr. Herbert Spencer's treat- 
ment of the same subject we find this more clearly atated, 

l.":. Words Useful and Useless defiited hy Mr. Spuni^ef. — 
Mr. Spencer empbatica.l]y adopts the definition which we have 
fomid sueli grave reasons for suspecting. In the ninth chapter 
of his Pniidplcs of Fsyi-Iw!i>yy (vol. ii) " the bodily powers, the 
intellectual faculties, tlie instincts, appetites, passions," and 
those " egoistic sentiments which promxit care of property and 
liberty, or those ego-altruistic and altruistic ones which regulate 
conduct towards others," are demonstrated as necessary and 
useful, as they have for tbelr immediate or remote end the 
maintenance of individual and scjcial life ; if these do not act, 
" impediments to complete life are caused by absence of means 
or by the ahenation of fellow-men." And we are asked to 
regard Art as useless because the maintenance of individual 
and social hfe ia not its immediate or i-emote end.. We have 
seen that, as a matter of fact, nearly all Graphic Art baa had 
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the maintenance of the social life as its immediate aim, hut, as 
Mr. Spencer says, " it is a large subject, demanding more time 
and space than I can give it." He has only time to spin a 
theory of the genesis and development of the faculties employed 
in Art, if Art were such as Mr. Bain imagines it I ventme to 
suggest this theory is not necessary ; it can hardly be considered 
plausible. 

16. j^sihctic SensatioTis, Perceptions, and Emotions are the 
same as ordinary Sensaticmt, Perceptions, and Emotions. — 
" Throughout the whole range of sensations, perceptions, and 
emotions, which we do not class as Esthetic, the states of 
consciousness serve simply as aids and stimuli to guidance and 
action." This, as I understand it, is a statement of a well- 
ascertained fact that every sensation has some motor or 
ideational outcome. Mr. Spencer's theory, and he does not 
produce one shred of evidence to support it, is that the 
sensations, &c, classed as .^Esthetic must be assumed as pro- 
ducing no motor or ideational effect whatever. Yet " the 
Esthetic feelings and sentiments are not, as our words and 
phrases lead us to suppose " (indeed they do !), " feelings and 
sentiments that essentially differ in origin and nature from 
the rest. They are nothing else than particular modes of 
excitement of the faculties, which, otherwise excited, produce 
those other modes of consciousness constituting our ordinary 
impressions, ideas, and feelings. The same agencies are in 
action " (p. 646). 

17. Bui, unlike ordinary Sensations, &c., have tw ideational 
or motor outcomes. — It is, indeed, a striking commentary on 

. Mr. Bain's theory that Mr. Spencer has been driven to invent 
such an extraordinary assumption to support it Is it easy to 
believe, or even imagine, that sensations excited in a certain 
manner produce certain psychic results at one time, and the 
same sensations, using the same nerve-tracks, excited at another 
time, produce different results ? That force or energy applied 
to any sensible part of our organism should be lost in its 
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neTV0U3 track seemB to " llamit itself" even in the face of the 
Law of the Conservatioii of Eoei'gy. How ea.ii the same agencies 
pi'Ofluce at one time ciue result, and at another a different ? 
If Natiire is thus capricious, what knowledge can we hope 
to attain ? It seems to me iriore reasouahle to suppose that 
Nature always produces uniform results, and that Mr. Uain's 
theory is a mistake, than to accept the theory and suppose, 
with Mr, Speucar, that Nature, even for oue occasioo oaly, ia 
not nuiforui. 

18. Biological Science JtccessUates ike Pleasant heing regarded 
rts Useful- — ^But there ia an important implication in Mr. Eaiu'a 
theory that if Mr. Spencer had had " more time " he iniylit have 
considered. How ia it that jEsthetic activities ean be supposed 
to be a source of sucli extraordinary delight to the liuman race, 
and which Mr. Spencer expects " to play an increasing part in 
human life as evolution advances," and yet can be regiirded as 
Useless ? How is it, in fact, tliat in the human race agreeable or 
desired feelings ai-e not the concomitants of activities eouducive 
to the niaiutenp,iice of life ? It is not that Mr. Spencer takes 
a pessimistic view of human development. His optimism, 
somewhat " chastened" it i-s true, is well known. Aud as no 
one lias stated more lucidly and admirably than Mr. Spencer 
himself the COtiUeCtion Biolog-y nindar.s inevitable between 
plea.?ure3 hikI actions beneficial to thu individual and the race, 
I cannot^ do better than quote liim: — " If wo Bubstitute for the 
word rieasure the equivalent phrase — ii feeling which we seek 
to bring into consciousness and retain there— and if we sub- 
stitute for the word Pain the e(|ui\'aleiit phrase — a feeKug 
which we seek to get out of consciousaeBS and to keep out ; we 
see at once that, if the states of cousctouauess which a creature 
endeavom'S to maintain are the correlatives of injurious actions, 
and if states of consciousness which it endeavours to expel are 
the correlatives of beneticia.1 actions, it must quickly disappear 
through persistence in the injmioua and avoidance of the 
beneficial. In other words, those races of beings oidy can liavo 
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sur\'ived in which, on the average, agreeable or desired feelings 
went along with activities conducive to the maintenance of life, 
while disagreeable and habitually-avoided feelings went along 
with activities directly or indirectly destructive of life " (Priiic, 
Psych., vol. i, p. 280). 

19. It is an inevitable corollary from the Theory of Evolution 
iliat the Pleasant cannot be the Useless. — And again it is " the 
inevitable corollary from the general doctrine of Evolution, 
that pleasures are the incentives to life-supporting acts and 
pains the deterrents from life-destroying acts. Not only do 
we see that among inferior sentient creatures this guidance i* 
undeniably efficient, but also that it is undeniably efficient iii 
ourselves, so far as r^ards tlie functions on which life imme- 
diately depends. And we cannot here suppose that a regula- 
tive system, efficient for all essential actions, has to be reversed 
for the actions growing out of them" (PHnc. Psych., voL i, 
p. 284). It is on these grounds, I submit, that Mr. Bain's 
definition of Beauty and Art as the Fles^ant and the Useless is 
no longer tenable. 

20. Niigatory Results of JSsthetics. — Yet this theory is the 
one most widely accepted in England at the present time, and 
its influence can be traced in almost every writing on ^fethetic 
and kindred subjects, as Archseology and Anthropology. It^is 
taught in Schools and Universities, and I believe University 
Extension lecturers are employed to spread it, and the deduc- 
tions that can be drawn from it, as though it were possessed of 
all the validity of a scientiflc Law. And it is the foundation 
upon which the Science of .^jsthetics — to which we must now 
return — has elected to base itself. If the arguments I have 
endeavoured to produce possess any degree of validity, the 
whole structure itself must fall to the gi-ound. For deductions^ 
however logically perfect they may be, can possess no more 
authority than the assumption from which they derive. 
Depending on such a foundation it is not to be wondered at 
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that -.Esthetioa has thrown no lij^ht on the uature and possi- 
bilities of Art, or its relations to our other activities. No 
wonder it has not cleared up, or made lyea obacnre, one sLiigle 
problem it has sat itself to saWa ; tlmt it has, on the contraiy, 
only succeeded in obscurmg the issues; and has been a moat 
fruitfid aoiirce of unteuabLe theories, of bafleless and absurd 
assumptions. 

21, lis Mdhods VtiScifnHfiQ. — But it is not on the score of tiie 
un Bat 19 factory nature of the one theory upon which Esthetics 
at present depends that I have ventured to dub it a paeudo- 
aeience. It is because I feel fully convinced that its methods 
are essentially unseientitic, and tliat uo theory of the Eeautiful 
that will throw any light on Artistic problems Is possible, 
owing to the nature of its subject-matter. It is of no con- 
Bequence whether the things themselves, or the ideas to wliicli 
the woixl Beautiful may lie applied, lie chosen. As everyone 
seems at liberty to apply the term Beautiful to anything and 
everything in lieaven or on earth, there is practically uo limit 
to the ideas of Befiuty and tilings of Eeanty to be esamlued. 
Not only the characters of the objects, but the chai'actera and 
conditions of each intUvidual who used the word, would have 
to be investigated. For if individual idiosyncrasies were not 
HtiidieJ, how would it be possible to explain why the term 
was applied by one individual to one thing, aiul not by everj'- 
body? This introduction of personal idiosyncrasies, besides 
making the aubjeot-matter practically limitless, also precludes 
any scientific method of treatment, for language does not exist 
winch can expresB modea of affection particular to only one 
individual. 

It was to meet some of theae objections that Mr. Bernard 
Eosanquet, wiioso scholarly nistortj of ^sihetic gives such au 
admirable account of the multifarious eflbrts that have been 
luade to solve the problem, has proposed to limit the inquiry, 
into the Beautifid as revealed in Art. But it cannot be 
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contended that all Art is Beautiful. The fact that the chief 
practical result .^thetic Science promises itself, is to be able 
to judge of works of Art, and be enabled to separate the 
Beautiful in Art from the leas Beautiful and the tigly, shows 
that all Art cannot be considered Beautiful. How is it possible, 
then, to study only the Beautiful as revealed in Art ? How can 
we study scientifically a part, and that an undefined part, of 
Auj subject ? If our subject-matter were Art in its entirety, 
we have a large maaa of accessible material open to our 
investigation, but if we are confined to study only those works 
of Art which contain a something which affects different 
people in diflereut ways, I fail to see where a beginning can 
he made. 

22. And not likely to throw any light on AH. — Many of the 
best and acutest intellects for over two thousand years have 
■endeavoured to define Beauty, but we have no one definition 
which can command adhesion. The definition we have examined 
to-night, and found so unthinkable and so self-contradictory, 
was only the culminating point, the crystallisation of genera- 
tions of effort. But even a perfect theory of the way the 
word Beautiful is used would only possess a sort of philological 
interest, and would demonstrate what is already sufficiently 
well known, that words are used in an illogical and loosely 
metaphorical manner. It would teach us nothing about Art, 
for the assumption that Beauty is the aim and end of Art is 
a. purely arbitrary one, only made by those who do not know 
what they mean by the word Beauty. It cannot even be 
discussed until Esthetics can satisfactorily define its subject- 
matter. As it has not yet done this, and seems never likely to 
be able to do so, and though the pseudo-science looms large iu 
the encyclopsedias and in the printed page of to-day, the first 
step towards the bringing into being of a Science of .^thetics 
has not yet been taken, and does not seem likely ever tq be 
taken. 
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23. Jlii only to he undiTstood hy ccnnparattKe siudi/ oj e-iv^tinff 
works of Art. — But it may well be aaked, Are tLe problems 
Bithetics has aimed at aiisweriiifr insoluble ? Must we gi\'e 
BT the endeavour to iinderstaud the function of Art ? to 
jilaco it in its propeT relation in our intellectual hierarchj" ? or 
to find a. etandai'd of CTiticism which shall have more validity 
than mere personal hias ? By no means. There are the- 
materials sit hand for the eonstmction of a real science, as 
exact Bs any of what are known as the moral sciences. We- 
have the works of Art. tliem^etvea. Aiid I reckon it the 
chief amongst the many niitichievous rewidts of jEetLetiea, that, 
it has had the teudeucy to 'ivithdraw attention from this 
legitimate field of study, to rim riot after such a shadow of the 
mind as the Beautiful — this EldoJon imposed on the imder- 
standing liy words "confused, badly defined, and hastily and 
irregulaily abstracted from things." This is the point I 
would insist upon moat strongly. If the problem? of the- 
Graphic Arta are ever to be answered, we nniat accept the 
works of the Graphic Arts in tlieir entirety as our subject- 
snatter. The comparative niethofl, the most fruitful of all the- 
methods of the physical sciences, should be adopted. The first 
step will neeeBSflrily be to work ont a definition which shall 
include every work of Art, from the first etamnieringa of the 
iufant iiiiud of manliind to tlie most complete work of the 
most hiyldy tleveloped iutellect wliicli has chosen this means 
of expreasion. When this first step has been taken the whole 
of this paeudo-acienee of .Esthetics -will take its proper place 
amongst the futilities of metaphysical speculations. The 
Eeantifid will be manifest, then, as a mere adjective, mas- 
querading as an entity, as an attribute divorced for the nonce 
from its substance; and just as dangerouB as other grass- 
widows generally m'e. The Graphic Arts will be recognised 
a3 merely a langunge, a meane of coummnication, differing from 
the spoken and written languages only in degree, essentially* 
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the same in kind. Then, and then only, may we expect a real 
theory of the Art, then may we expect a positive Graphic 
Science, fruitful not in wearisome and profitless discussions, 
but useful in results to the Public, to Art, and the caiise of 
Artistic Education. And having put aside the misleading 
methods of ^Esthetics, I do also hope that the word .^thetic 
itself, this unfortunate misbirth of Time, the ill-starred offspring 
of German metaphysics and Psychological ignorance may at 
length be laid to rest. 
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XII.— THE THEORY OF SUBJECTIVE ACTIVITY. 

By H. "WlLDON Cahr. 

The Theory of Subjective Activity is the theory that the active 
principle in experience ia to lie found in the self-conscious 
subject of experience, that activity is psychical not physical, 
mental not material, rational not empirical, inherent in the 
subject as knower not in the object known. It is an attempt 
to overcome the dualism of Nature and Mind by explaining 
Nature aa a system of laws, the unity, causality, and regularity 
of which are the product of the activity of conscious beings. 
This theory has been lately set forth with great force and 
ability by Dr. "Ward in the Gifford Lectures on Naturalism, 
aiid AgTwsticism, and my references are mainly to that work. 
I do not, however, in any way attempt to give an account of 
Dr. Ward's theory, or to examine it in detail. With much of 
the argument I am in substantial agreement, and particularly 
with his destructive criticism of the theories of Naturalism and 
Agnosticism. In the later lectures he has developed a con- 
structive theory which he has named Spiritualistic Monism. 
It is this theory which seems to me impossible by reason of an 
initial difficulty common to all monistic theories, and the object 
of this paper is simply to invite discussion of that difficulty. 

The theory of subjective activity is the theory that " subjects 
with intrinsic qualities and causally efficient" are facts of 
experience prior to and independent of the scientific conception 
of Nature, and give rise to it. " Subjects with varied intrinsic 
qualities, causal agents," are known by us first and indepen- 
dently of Nature and its laws, and " we can pass from them to 
it but never from it to them." Laws of nature, natural agency, 
and causality are anthropomorphic conceptions resting on 
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analogy, but " man's intellectual and practical activity is fact 
and not analogy." Starting from self-activity as fact, we have- 
first " the experience of intersuhjective intercourse." This 
yields a complete knowledge of what is, primd facie, causal 
efficacy, the interaction of man and man of which Society, 
Civilisation, and Science are the result. It is allowed that such 
interaction takes place through the medium or instrumentality 
of matter, but in respect of it matter occupies an entirely 
secondary and subsei-vient position. Secondly, we have " the 
experience of the individual subject, not with other subjects 
but with the physical environment simply." Here there is 
evidence of action only, not of interaction. " Lastly we have 
the universal experience of science, in which objective changes 
are regarded solely in relation to each other." Here there is 
no direct evidence of action at all, only the fact of change. 
The interpretation of such experiences as individual thinga 
interacting is an anthropomorphic interpretation after the 
analogy of subjects. This is the view that I am calling the 
theory of subjective activity. {Naturalism arid AgTiosiidsm, 
Lecture XX.) 

There are two distinct senses in which we may speak of 
the subject, and in the present connection the distinction seems 
to me of first importance. There is the pure subject, what we 
may call the epistemological subject in distinction to the 
psychological subject. It is the epistemological subject that- 
is intended when we speak of the relation of subject to object. 
It is the sense intended by Dr. Ward in the sentence : " You 
cannot dismember percipient and percept, individual subject 
and concrete object into two distinct and separate things : 
here there is only duality in unity." The subject of know- 
ledge is only recognisable as the term of a relation. It cannot 
be perceived because it is always perceiver. To perceive it 
would be (per imposdbile) to make it a perception, and of that 
perception it would be the perceiver not the perceived. It is 
impossible to characterise the subject per se. It is purely 
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formal, it is iinaOeeted tiy the variety, qualitative or quanti* 
tative i>f the perception, all characterisation is for it not of it. 
The terms of the subject-object relation do not qualify one 
another, there is no meaning in calling the subject, objective 
or the object, aubjective. Experience supposes a subject of 
experience, perception a percipient, but the infinite diversity 
of experienc-B is in the object and for the subject. The subject 
is present as a part of couBciousness in all experience, but 
it cannot be presented to itself without losing its cliaracter 
of subject and hecoming object for a subject. Clearly then 
the subject in the epiatemological sense cannot be active or 
causal, activity would make it independent of the object, 
causality would make it prior to the object But there is 
another sense in which the term subject is used, via., the 
psychological sense. The psychological subject is the "I" 
of I feel I can, I do, the "thou," "he," "we," "you," "they," 
when used as individual subject or subjects of experience. 
Our knowledge ia direct only of the first person, we know 
our own self l;y reflecting on our personal experience, other 
selves we know indirectly by analogy or inference or "inti'o- 
jection." The psychological subject can be presented to con- 
sciousnesa, whether aa the consciousness of self or of another, 
and in the presentation it must inevitably lose tlie character 
of pure subjectivity, it becomee an object for a subject. It 
ia only if and when I am conscious of myself in perceiving as 
perceiving that I am conscious of real subjectivity, any content 
that I put into the perceiving eelf is ray perception, it is 
object not subject of my experience. The psychological subject, 
when thought of as it must be thought of sb a diatin- 
yaishable something, is epiateniologically object not subject. 
But it is an object distinguished from other objects by 
this peculiar uinrk, that it is in intimate connection with 
the epifltemological aubject, it is within it that the pure 
subject may be said to lie, and it arigeg as a dietmct somewhat 
in the attempt to present this subject per se. To attribute 
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activity to the pure subject is impossible, and to attiibute 
it to the psycholog^ical subject is not neeeasarLly to inalce 
activity subjective unless it can also be shown to attach to 
such subjects purely oTi their subjective side, to belong to 
them aa knowera not as objects known. Now tliis doctrine of 
subjective activity is brought forward as a refutation of 
Dualism, and as a aatiafactory substitute for Dualia-m in its 
final form it 13 named Bpiritualiatic Moiiiam. The subject- 
object relation as a fundamental characteristic of expeTience 
ia not, Dr. Ward holds, a dualism, but a duality in unity. If 
the dualism that it is the object of the theory to refute ia che 
doctrine that subject and object ate in any sense whatever 
disparate, and if duality in unity is the expression of the 
doctrine that subject and object is the necessary twofold 
expression of what ia one fact, then it seems to me that we 
are confronted with thia dilemma — that we cannot characterise 
the pure subject as active for the simple reason that we cannot 
characteriee it at all, and on the other hand it is only of the 
pare subject that we caa say that the eubject-object relation is 
a fundamental characteristic of experience. Endow the pure 
subject with activity, and dualism is the inevitable i-eault; a 
oharacterieed subject is a substance, I may attribute activity 
to the self-conscious subject of experience, the psychological 
subject, and in the aense that all asparience, and activity as 
experience, ia the experience of a Belf-conscious subject I must 
do BO. If I attempt to attribute activity to the self-conscious 
subject, not as its experience, but as its nature independent of 
its experience I make the subject a mental substance, and can 
only escape the duahsm of mental and material by making all 
objective experience the creature or product of this subject 

Dualism may be got rid of by denying the independence of 
the mental series, and making mind dependent on, created or 
produced by, the material series ; or by denying the indepen- 
dence of the material series and making the objective world a 
creation or production of the mental world ; or by denying the 



independeace of either aeries aud reconciling their appearance 
in the absolute realit7. Dr. Ward's argument seema to me to 
be an attempt to establish Monism by tlie second oE tbeae 
methods. He has showu in an admirable and very minute 
analysis the failure of vai'toua sittempts to attain it by the 
firat method. It seems to me that failure must equally attend 
the eecond method, and that success ia only possible, if at all, 
by the lliird method. 

Dualism, or rather that view of the world which gives rise 
to Dualism, is due, according to Dr. Ward'a most interesting 
and somewhat novel analysis, to a misinterpretation of experi- 
ence. In ordinary experience taken alone^ there is, according 
to this view, no dualism, only dunlity, the duality in unity of 
subject and object The object is not a manifold unified by 
the subject, and the subject is not indifferent to the object. 
The wliole is a continuum, the diversity, interest, and meaning 
of which is for the aubject. Taking & single subject with ita 
experience, Dr. Ward appears to me to hold that there ia no 
discrepancy between knowing and boing, no conception of a 
real order distinct from a perceived order. That which we 
designate Che e.vternal world, and imagine as possessing 
independent existence, ie a conception due to intersubjective 
intercourse. The objects of our experience are the pi-odnct of 
auch intei-course, and have acquired by it that appearance 
of externality and independence that characteriaea them. 
There is, however, one fact of experience that aeems to me 
absolutely fatal to this contention. Intersubjective intercourse 
is only possible through the mediation of matter ; how can 
taatter be the product of that of which it is a condition ? I do 
not undervalue the enormoUB importftuce of intersubjective 
intercoui-se aa a factor in the formation of oiu: world of 
experience, but it seems to me that the interpretation or 
misinterpretation of experience that gives rise to the problem 
of duahem is founded on facta of experience into which it does 
not enter — facts prior to and the condition of intersubjective 
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interooiirse, We have no immediate experience of any cou- 
aciousness bwt our own, and if we tiy to imagine an experience 
devoid of tbe cooceptioQ i>f indepencltnt objects, it would be an 
experience not only incommunicable, but devoid of the idea ol 
communicatioa. The idea, of a world of objects independent 
of conscioHSness seems to me to rest on the experience that 
conacioTiBo ess does not produce its sensations. Consciousness 
is aware of sensations, not tlie cauBo or condition of them. 

The concept of eubjective acti^^ty aa the basis of spiritualistic 
moniam ia no mo^re satisfactory when regarded from tbe side of 
the concept of activity. The concept of activity 19 objective 
for knowledge, whether it be deiived from observation of 
external nature or from introspective analyais of con&ciousness. 
It is quite intelligible to hold that subjectivB activity is the 
solution of the problem of tbe relation oE mind to body, 
meaning that ectivity ia foiiud entirely in the psychical series 
that we call mind. The conception ia full of difficulty, and 
Dr. Ward is driven to admit that, certain and indisputable as 
be regnrds the fact of subjective activity to be, the mode of its 
activity is wholly inconceivable (II, 244). But it aeems to me 
that it is just tliis conception uf tlie mode of activity that the 
psychological problem requires if subjective activity ia its 
Bolution. As the attribute of a subject oi- psychical agent 
there 19 no difficulty in the conception of activity. Activity 
and passivity are relative terms which I constantly apply to 
myself, however I conceive that self. My purely psychical 
thoughts and feelings have very distinct and ascertainable 
physical etfects. The puzzle is not tbe reaUty of such activity. 
but the conception of the mode of it. If tlie mode of it is 
inconceivahle. there is an end of it as a solution; it does not 
rid UB of a single difficulty. Activity and pasairity are iBlative 
terms; they do not constitute the subject they qualify; and 
the question at once arises, What, apart from audi qualification, 
ie the subject ? If "we succeed in distinguisliing the consciouB 
self as a somewhat distinct from the material organism which 
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conditions it, we must tlien sliow that the ageucy inheres in 
it aa its nature and does not helong to the order of ita con- 
ditiotiing. In a!l this we are dealing with consciousness a^ au 
existent. The question with which we are here concerned is 
Br purely metaphysical one, the relation of knowing to being. 
I cannot see that even if it be gi-anted that actiTity is psychical, 
not physical, we are advanced one step toward tbe solution of 
the fundamental nietaphysi&al problem, and, uuleas we can 
solve it, what is the meaning of spiritualistic monism, and how 
can we elaini to have refuted dualism ? The transition from 
the psychological to the metaphysical problem Beema to me to 
rest simply on the ambiguity of tbe word siibject. which denotes 
the term of an indissoluble and incommutable relation and alao 
a psychical agent with intrinsic quaKties. Dr. Ward insists on 
the reality of subjective activity : in one pasaage he considers 
the terms convertible, and declares that subjective activity ia 
reahty (II, 53), In another he distingiiisbea it from the con- 
ception of it and the perception of it (11, 244). And finally 
he identifies it with apperception. " Activity ia of the essence 
of tbe relation (of subject to object), though it does not make 
it, and — giving the wide meaning to apperception that is some- 
times given to it — we may say with Kant that among all ooi' 
presentations tbia is ' the only one that cannot be given by the 
object, but must be wrought solely by the subject itself, since 
it ia an act of its own seLf-activity'" (IT, 245). All this can 
uniy mean the identity of activity with consciousness ox expa- 
rience in its nnivei-sal asj>ect. It is of the essence of the 
subject-object relalion, though it does not produce it. It ia 
therefore in some sense identical with the " unity in duality," 
which is the universal characteristic of experience. Now 
what poasible meaning can we give to this ultimate conception ? 
It is a vain attempt to cbaraeteriae the Absolute, 

This brings ns to the direct nuestion. Is thought or con- 
sciousness jjct- ge an activity? Is thought or conaciousnesa in 
its nature as distinct from its genesis, to use a distinction of 
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Mr. Shadworth Hodgson's, an activity ? Is activity a true 
description of the nature of thought in abstraction from any- 
thing that may lie suppogied to condition it ? And if it be, is 
the activity of thouglit iilentical with the activity thought of, 
can we pass hy it from Mind to Nat\ire, from knowing to 
being ? Thought is a procesB. A train of thought is the 
evoUltioil of a lueaniug or a purpose according as the emphasis 
19 laid on intellect or will. In all rational thinking the 
thought B pure and simple lead from one to another. 
Thinking may be in itself dependent on the activity ot 
nerve cells, but a train of thought, a rational argument, 
depends for its meaning and consieteucy purely on the 
thoughts as such, and not on the material conditions of the 
thoughts. We may imagine a series of nerve changes 
running parallel with a train of thought, but we cannot 
imagine a Beries of nerve changes determining the meaning 
of the thoughts, or the pui-pose of the thoughts. If the train 
of thought be A is B, B is C, A is C, we cannot imagine this 
to be determined by the nerve changes in such a way that 
netve changes might have forced the eoncluBion A is D. Or if 
the thought take the form of intention or purpose, we cannot 
ima^ne that that puipose ig the particular purpose it is and 
not another, because the nerve change is what it is and not 
another. The purpose is what it is by reason of its connection 
with the train of thought pure and simple, however the 
existence of that train of thought may be imagined to be 
conditioned by a aeries of nerve changes. Independently of 
any view that may be held of the natui'e of the relation of 
the psychical to the physical series, whether that it is a simple 
parallelism without interaction of any kind, or that one series 
is produced by the other series, or that the two series are two 
in aspect only, what appears as a physical eeriea being experi- 
enced as a psychical Beries, this fact remains — that there is 
m pure aqd simple thought something which depends in no 
sense whatever on the physical conditionB of thought or on 
anything but simple thought itself, viz., meaning and purpose. 
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Is this process of thought that we describe as meaning or 
purpose in itself an activity ? And is ttuB activity identical 
for knowing and being ? Spiritualistic Moniem is the affirma- 
tive answer to these questions. Is euch an3,weT possible ? fTow 
there is a distinction in knowledge which wonld seem to be 
fundamental, if such a tiling as a fundamental distinction 
exists, between the knowledge of an object and the object 
known, bnt this theory requires that in the case of one object, 
activity, the knowledge is one and the same with the object 
known. Our knowing is the activity we know. This aeems 
to me a perfectly impossible contention. It iuvolves the 
contradiction that activity botli is and is not an object of 
thought. It is an object of thought because it is thought 
of and known as a real condition, and it is at the same time 
not an object of thought because it is itself the thinking or 
knowing. This I imagine to be the difficulty which drives- 
Dr. Ward to distiuguiah activity from the concept and the 
percept of it (II, 244). There ib no eaeape from the dilemma, 
as object of thought it is a concept, and every concept has a 
content, and knowledge is the determination of that content. 
Activity has no such unique position as is claimed for it, and 
even if it had, if activity be allowed as a right description of 
meaning or purpose in logical process, it is absolutely worthless 
for the purpose of establiBhing a doctrine of spiritualistic 
monism, inasmuch as it cannot be identified with physical 
activity. Physical activity is not identical with the kaowleidge 
of it, and activity in the psychical senee cannot possibly he 
claimed for it On thia question Mr, Shadworth Hodgson's 
concluBion seems to me entirely right, that activity or ^eney 
ia an object of knowledge not found in the nature of knowledge 
itself by analysis, though his argument is different, being based 
on the philosophical analysis of consciousness without assump- 
tions, whereas mine rests entirely on a dialectical diSiculty 
in the conception. Activity, as experienced, ia not tmiqne in 
the eenae of being an identity of knowing and being. Logical 
process can only be described by purely logical terms. 
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By (i. Pawes Hicks. 

1. The problem I desire to introduce for discussion is a purely 
paycLoloifical one. It ia not coacemeJ with the metaphysical 
(juestioD aa to the diatinction of appearance and reality, nor, 
exc-ept ill ao far as the result of psycliolcigical analysis may be 
used in support or otherwise of general pliilosophicftl con- 
dosioQS, haa it anything to do with the conception -we may 
fonn of the ultimate nature of reality. Accepting the view 
that " phenomenaliaui ia the one rational attitude in psycho- 
logy," I propose to ask how, within the range of phenomena! 
experience, we come to the belief that perceived things or 
events exist or liappen independently of the momentary act of 
apprehension or of the mind, which in and through such acts is 
couscious ? The further problem as to the import or validity of 
Bucli belief I leave on one aide, aa being foreign to the particular 
int^uiry I have here in view. The subject is a familiar oaej it 
forms a chapter in every text-book of Psychology ; some recent 
treatment of it, however, by wiitera of acknowledged authority,, 
makes, it worth while to direct attention to it now. Anything 
like an exhaustive discussion is, of course, precluded ; I venture 
only to touch upon a few points, and to offer one or two 
suggestions, that have occurred to me in connection with them. 
Let me, at the outset, try to express briefly and in psycho- 
logical terma, what it is we liave on our hands., aa psjchologiata, 
to explain. We begin oiur inquiry with the relatively mature 
mental life, aa it manifests itself in the process of knowing. 
We find it capable of drawing the distinction between a content, 
presented or represented, in whatsoever way, and the act of 
presenting or representing. Further, we linil it constantly 
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regarding the content preseiited or represented aa indicating 
or poiiLting to an existence, distinguishable alike from the 
momentarj' act of presentation or representation, and from 
the content presented ot represented. The existence which 
we ambiguously say is " indicated " hj the presented or repre- 
sented content need not necessarily he that of a so-called 
external thing ; it may be, for example, some phase or phases 
of the inner life, conceived as an object. But, in any case, the 
aame contrast comes before us O'f what is immediately contained 
in the content itself, and of the reference that content bears to 
something not contained within it. And if the said reference 
be to a mateiiftl thing, then the latter is determined as a real 
object, external to and independent of the inner life of the 
perceiving subject, persistent, i^., existing when not perceived, 
identical, i.e., retaining amid changes a certain unity of being, 
and as forming part of an interconnected system of similarly 
real things. Professor Boyce, in Ma lately published work, 
Tke World and the Iiulividual, designates the contrast between 
what I have called the content and the reality denoted by the 
content, Bs that between the internal and the external meaning 
of an idea, and our problem is to find the grounds upon which 
the determinationa implied in this external meaning ai-e based. 
2. Confining attention for the moment to the process of 
perceiving, we may take it as a psychological truism that 
this refe)-enc6 of the perceived content to an existence beyond 
it ia a feature that can in no way be ascribed to the sensuous 
elements of the content aa euch. As factors there, the sense 
q^ualities do not tell the tale of their own origin; they may he 
impressions, products, reactions on the part of the perceiving 
auhject, or what not, but if they are, their impressed, produced, 
dependent character forms no part of the account they give of 
themselves in the perceived content. When, for instance. Dr. 
Ward describes sen,?ationg as "one and all intrusions, inter- 
ferences, affectiona, or modifications of the mental series," he is 
describing them not as elements in actual perception, but as 
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themselves objeeta of thought, as occurrences, that is to say, 
taking place iu the real world to -which perceived contents 
refer. Sensations as elements in a perceived content and 
sensations as themselves real occurreuces indicated or referred 
to by the perceived content are, as Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his 
own phraseology, very properly informs us, two totally different 
thinga.* Or. to put the same pcint in another way, tLe 
relation of actii.>n and reaction, if it exist at all, is a relation 
between the external stimulus on the one hand and the process 
of perceiving on the other, and not a relation between the 
external stimulus on the one hand and the perceived content on 
the other, in which latter no trace is to be found of any 
criterion that could reveal the presence of such a relationship. 
But it is the belief that the Content refeJB to, indicates, a real 
object, not that the subjective process ia dependent upon one. 
that Tve require psychologically to explain, and although the 
latter fact, if it be a fact, may help us in the explanation, it 
cannot be used, even in psychology, aa though its recogtiitien 
wei'e somehow already implied in the sense-preaentation. So 
far aa the content is concerned, the marks of reality and 
extemahty, ascribed to the perceived thing, are added to, not 
given in, the sensuous conatituenta of the content ; they are 
eaeentially, even for the psychologist, thoughts or notions, not 
received data ; at the most the latter can but furnish the 
occasion on which the interpreting mind frames, in however 
rudimentary fashion, the Judgment of external existence; they 
do not themselves convey the aEBurance of it. 

3. That being so, I proceed to ask, what precisely is the 
eigniticance fox the relatively mature mentaJ life of this 
predicate " real," which it assigns to the thing perceived ! 
"What, from the point of view of the ordinary consciousness, ia 
the meaning of the term " reality " ? There can, I think, be no 
queetion as to the eorrectneaa of Dr. Ward's reply, that its 
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primary iise is " in antitUeeis to whatever is ideal or repre- 
Bented," It is iu contrast to aometliiiis c^^c, which la charac- 
lerised ae fictitious or iinrea-1, tliat common-sense experience 
applies the epithet " real," and tliia something elae is the 
meraorj'-image or reproduction in idea of tlie previously 
perceived object. 

4. Evidently, then, the opposition between real and ideal 
would not be reached, nor the nation of reality attained, except 
by a subject that had arrived at the stage of mental develop- 
ment, in which the distinction between a perceived object and 
a represented oliject waa in some way recogriiaed. It is diffi- 
cult to suppose that such recognition could originally come 
about through any difference in the appreliended contents 
themselves. A perceived house and a represented house, for 
example, would be described by us in quite identical general 
terms, although we should usually characterise with unhesi- 
tating certainty the one aa real and the other as merely oalf 
own idea. But if we were asked to give our reasons for doing 
80, we should appeal to testB eitraneoufl to what was imme- 
diately before us in the act of appreheneion. Following 
Berkeley and Hume, psychologists have, indeed, sought to 
avoid this appeal, and to discern in the respective contente 
niaike which serve to differentiate the image from the percep- 
tion. The chief difference rehed upon has been that of 
intensity j the sense-presentation, it has been thought, ie 
relatively "lively" and "vivid," whereas the re-presentation is 
by comparison "faiut" and "weak." It is hardly possible, 
however, to lay much stress on this contention. In the long 
run. it would be found that the clearness or obscurity of the 
content — and that is what "lively" or "faint" really amounts 
to — depends, apart from varj'ing physical concomitants, which 
are not here in question, upon the aptitude with which the 
content fits into or is. conti-asted with the trains of mental 
experienue in the midat of which it appears. And these con- 
ditions are too little affected by the circumstance of it.3 being 
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presented or represented to enable us to draw, in this respeet. 
any harti and fast line of dfimarcation. As Dr, Ward puts 
it, " we can perfectly well distiiiguis'h the faintest impression 
from an image, and yet can hardly sappoae the faintest 
impression to be intenser than the most lively image." A3 
& matter of fact, the eases are not few, when, throagb ccm- 
centration of attention the remembered content stands out 
in more distinct relief than the original preaentatioDj and 
features unnoticed in the latter are detected in it. Another 
ground of distinction has been thought to lie in what Berkeley 
called the sujyerior " stead iness " of the perceived object; it is 
not liable to the " perpetual flow and flicker " of the memory- 
Image. But bere, again, it seems to me, the reliability of the 
criterion is rendered nugatory by the counterbalaQcing con- 
sideration that it is possible to keep a revived object for a 
considerable time in the focus of consciouanesa, whereas such 
fixity may be altogether excluded in the case of the original 
presentation, With reference to both criteria, however, a far 
inore weighty objection is this, that however much one may be 
inclined to allow such differences in mature experience, they 
would be leas and less discernible the lower we descend in the 
scale of psychical development. The perceptions with which we 
start genetically would be crude and confused, wanting in 
sharpness of outline and entering into a mental life but little 
prepared to receive them. And yet it is in the comparatively 
rudimentary consciousness that we must conceive the opposition 
of real and ideal, in dini aad vague form, somehow to make its 
appearance. 

5. If, then, the mwks that enable such a discrimination to 
be made are not discoverable in the apprehended contents, to 
what circumstances lu the experience of the conscious subject 
shall we look for its; explanation ? In attempting to deal with 
the problem, two considerations should, I think, throughout 
determine our procedure. In the first pla-ce, we should be 
prepared to find that the notion of a real thing will hear 
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varying significance at successive stages of mental evolution, 
and that even in the earlier at^es it may express an exceed- 
ingly complex fact in conseioug experience. In the second 
place, we should be pi-eparecl to find that the belief in an 
external order of real things and events arises and grows in 
strictest correlation with the rise and growth of the sub- 
ject's determination of himself as a self-conscious individual. 
It can only be in contradistinction to the notion of self, how- 
ever primitive and rude that notion may he, that the crmcep- 
tion of what is other than self can come into existence, and th& 
marks by which the latter gradually acquires definiteness will 
Ije paralleled by a gradual increase of definiteness in the 
eharacteristies of the former. Any advance in clearness and 
distinctness of apprehension with regard to the nature of the 
inner life will render possible a corresponding advance with 
respect to tlie nature of the outer world. We may expect,, 
therefore, that those mental processes that are instrumental 
in buOding up the idea of individual self-conaciousuess will 
be instrumental also in building up the conception of external 
reality. 

6. ^oyf, there can be little doubt that the indivldualieing, 
self -realising factor in mental development is that to which, in 
ita later stages, the name Will is properly given. It is only in 
so far as the subject consciously determines himself in volitional 
activity that he becomes and is fully aware of himself as an 
individual. For, as Professor Royce, in the work already 
alluded to, points out, all conscious action has a particular, 
nnique, special aspect; it is a process of selection, whereby our 
consciousness passes from an indeterminate to a relatively 
determinate content, growing more and more definite in ita 
aims as it proceeds. And it has been to the conscious subject 
in its function oi exerting movemeut and of bringing about 
purposive changes in its environment that modern psychologists- 
have turned for those Sutfsinittel that enable the discriminatioa 
of physical reahty from mental representation to be effected. 
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There are, however, two radically diverse waye of approaching 
ihe problem from tbiu point of view, and it will be well Lnefiy 
to indicate the line of avgument pursued, by each. 

(a) As repreaentative of tlie first, I take the bold ajiJ 
carefully executed piece of paychological work of Dr. Julius 
Piklsr* of whose essflyCroom Robertson expressed the opinion 
that it muat be seriously reckoned with in any future treat- 
ment of tlie subject. Dr. Pikler attempts to develop the well- 
known doctrine, expounded in Mill's Exmninatioji of Hamilton, 
into a full aiid consistent theory of what he calls "objectiva." 
In particular, the interesting way in which he endeavours to 
subordinate the special question of belief in physical reality to 
the wider problem of belief la objective existences generally 
gives to his monograph quite a unique value. Objects are 
divided by him into the two fundamental classes of those 
which are capable and of those whicli are incapable of pre- 
sentation. Under the latter, he includes belief in substances, 
such a3 the ether of the phyeieiet, which are imperceptible to 
the senses (amongst which, he might have added, as a more 
striking instance, the atoms and molecules of the chemist), 
belief in unmaterial forces, and especially belief in minds other 
than our own.f Under the former, he Lncludee firstly wliat he 
denotes as "the objective attributes of our presentations" 
(resemblance or difference, time and space relations, position 
number, &c), then, space and time, next the world of material 
things, further, the objective world of memories a.nd ideas, and, 
lastly, the objective existence of unconscious mental states. 
Dealing, then, with the class of presentable objects. Dr. Pikler 
conceives his task to consist in showing how phenomena, which 
are essentially phenomena of subjective experience, come to be 
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recjarded as olijective facts, that is, as subsisting beyond and 
npatt from the moineutapy act of apprehension. His aolutioti, 
giiiumarised quite gienerally, is this : — Our belief in the objec- 
tive existence of tliese jiheuomena is the expression of our 
belief in tha possibility of ohtaining presentations of them 
through our volition. In contrast to purely subjective pre- 
sentations, which are relatively independent of our ■will, 
presentahle objects are those of which, through an act of self 
determination, we can have preseutative esperience. " The 
'would he' of presentation is the 'is?' of objective existeDce." 
Actual objective existence is conditional subjective exi.'jteuce ; 
it ia " presentableneaa through will." Accotdiug to this view, 
Mill's de6mtion of matter as the permanent poaaibilities of 
sensations was too wide. Only a. part of the permanent 
possibilities of sensation, those, namely, the appearance of 
which depend upon no other circumstance than our volition, 
mean objective existence. Dr. Fikler succeeds in giving 
plauaibility to his theory by a Bkilful appUcation of it to the 
objectiva other than tho3e of a physical nature. For instance, 
we are ia the habit of saying a person remembers a thing, 
although it does not happen to be just then present to hig 
consciousness. We express this fact in the form that men have 
ceitain memoriea, or that certain memories are or cvid in their 
minds ; that is, they are or exist outside their actual preaenta- 
tiona, they are or exist objectively, and " constitute a peculiar 
world of thoughts." And we mean that such a memory or 
thought is obtainable by the rememberer, when it is his will 
to obtain a presentation of it. Thus, by exhibiting objectivity 
" at the first remove," to use Groom Eobertson's apt phraae, the 
author seems to render the transition to an external world 
natural aud easy of accomplishment. And he ia equally 
dexterous in pressing the consideration that the most distinc- 
tively " subjective " of our experiences, — our organic sensations, 
the headaches that afflict us, our good and bad hnmonrs, — are 
precisely those over which we have the least voluntary control. 
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would amount to a. more or less definite reference of the pi'e- 
sented content to an object existing in space and persisting in 
tirne. For example. " as I sit absorbed in study, I am rudely 
interrupted by the Boiinrla from a harrel-oigau in the street/' 
nad, although tlie antithesis between the continuous flow of 
inward activity and sensuous presentation may be ueually less 
violently impressive than in this case, it is never wholly absent 
" la ao far as the mind becomes definitely aware of the limita- 
tions and interniptioua of its own activity, it finds itself con- 
fronted by a problem, which it can solve only by reference to 
an activity other than its own." " Process within constionsness, 
in BO far as it is not traceable to antecedent proceaa within 
consciousne.s8, must be traced to antecedent process, which, at 
the time when it ia represented aa taking place, ex hypotJiesi, did 
not form part of the content of conaciouaness." * This act of 
constructive interpretation aeema to Dr, Stout "an indiapeu- 
sable mouieut in the development of the perception of physical 
i-eality," But it is " only one step," and it h necessary to 
show not only how we come to posit some agency separate 
from and independent of our own private experience, but also 
" how the contents of taetQe, visual, and other presentation s 
come to be apprehended as existing independently of individual 
tlioiiglit and perception." In explanation of the latter fact, he 
paints to " the changes within the field of consciousness," 
which are " uniformly attendant upon our own motor activity," 
and to the " similar changes," which " take place of themselves 
apart from any action of ours." " In order," he concludes, " to 
make our ■experience self -consistent, we are constrained to 
interpret the involuntary vaiiations by the analogy of those 
which are initiated by ourselves. We are constrained to regard 
these variations as due to something not ourselves exercising a 
motor activity analogous to our own," f 



* Mind, XV, p. 26, aqi^. 
t Ibid, p. 34. 
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7. With the greater pait of Ur. Stout's exceedingly viihuiliJe 
exposition, most modern psycLologista woulil, I take it, uouciir. 
It is the tirat step in Iiis anfilysia that seema to me tlie least 
M-tisfaetoiy, and with regard to whicli I veuture to offer a few 
wordK of criticism. That the process of conatnictive iiit«rpib- 
tation, ilescribed by I)r. Stout, i-epreseuts accuratiely eiiouyh 
what we may conceive as a fumiliar occnrrence in the ivBlatively 
developed coil aeiousu ess, T entert<xin no doubt, lint I find it hard 
to imagine that it at all con'esponds to anything we jtre entitled 
to assume as possible for that early sta^e of the mental life, to 
whieh the first dim recognition of a distinction between self and 
not-self ninst be ascribed. The almost insiiperaUe difficulties 
in t)ie way of expressing in snltable language the simpler phasea 
of mind make one hesitate in raising objections tliat ate sure to 
appear cuptious, but I cannot help thinking we are hei-e con- 
cerned with an issue more vital than one of terminology. So 
far as I can gather, the process analysed with ao much care by 
Dr. Stout involves the presence of factors that alreiidy imply 
tlie discrimination he seeks to explain by means of them. In 
pai'ticiilar, I cannot undei'Stand how a subject, tliat has not yet, 
arrived at a conseiousnesa of what is other than self, can he 
aware of the flow of its own ideas when they are not inten'upted, 
or of its own activity when it is not impeded. Oi-, in other 
words, I fail to see how a subject, at this stage, can have 
attained that notion of its own motor aetivity> to which, 
according to the theory, it afCerwaiih regards tiie agency, 
which it posits as giving rise to the impedimenta it encounters, 
as analogous. Consciousness of resietance to movement and 
conscious lies s of motor activity seem to me strictly coirelative 
experieneea, and, if any priority is to be claimed for either, the 
balance of advantage in this respect would seem to lie with the 
former luther tlian with the latter. For, as Dr. Stout liimaelf 
informs us, the primitive mental hfe is marked by "the ovei- 
powering predominance of external over internal conditions," 
m; as he elsewhere expresses it, "there can be uo doubt" 
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aniiii^j its " preiloiiiinaiitly or purely perceptual cbaractei." 
'^The iiutlirrtponiorpliic tenJenciea upon which f^trese is laid aiv 
urnhmlitedly pha-ses in Hiental evohitiun; but that they avc 
iiiatnuiienUil in f/ieiii'^ rise to the notion of physifat reftlity 
seems to Die more than doiibtfiiL " The authropomorphisiii of 
primitive luaii is," tis Dr. Pikler says, "of such a nature that 
«"ith e\'ery indi^^t^^lal it laust be uuavoidnbly preceded by the 
WHef in tlie objective existence of tilings." The child, in. 
learning to talk. 19 at least a& apt to spoak of itself after 
the aimIo;^y of miitorint things as to speak of material things 
after the analogy of itatjlf. 

8. Bat, if we reject this portion of Dr. Stout's solution of 
imr problem, we uiay fairly he called upon to snbstitute iu it» 
place im explanation not liable to tlie objections we have w^ei 
ftjfain&t hia. 1 wonld ang^est, then, that we alioitldlook, for the 
'jtniiiin'(U<tl iiifirka by which the distinction we tii'e trying to 
acconut for comes Hlwut, neither to the cognitive nor to the 
\'Lilitional side of our nature. Not to tlie former, because, as 
ive ha\e seen, a presented content as sueli furnishes no i-eliable 
criteria by which it can be certainly distinguished from a 
i-e-preaented content. Not to the latter, becausie, altbougli the 
active, striving eloiuent iii mind undoubtedly comes to Ije a 
main element in the developmBnt of tliia opposition between 
thf Belt' and the not-aelf, yet we do not beyin by recognising 
our own voluntary activity, the recognition of which only being 
possible when tliere has grown up at least a rudimentary con- 
ception of sell", aiul consequently a correapondiiig conception of 
tlic uot-aelf. There is left, Lheiefore, the sphere of feeling, and 
within it, I think, a source of the dift'erentiating marks of which 
\w are in search lies readily to liand. Many i-easons would 
appear to justify the assertion that in pi'iniitive states of mind 
a relatively greater preponderance of feeling would be met with 
than is recognised later. AnJ eqimlly assured may we be that 
the experience of a subject, prior to the staije of nny recognition 
of self a.s an individuality, would be made uji of a relatively 
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inndi lai^'or propovLion nf the vague inyaiiii; seiisatioiis fiml 
feelings ccmtiected wth tliem tima would lie the case siib- 
seqiieutly.* Now, in every stiniulBtioii of tliH sense orgaiia, 
there results not merely a content preaeiited, but ii dirtUeed 
excitation or disturbance of tlie nervous systtfin, a- temporavy 
change ui tlie equilil irium o[ tlie vital euergies, whieU 
undnuhteiilly lias its equivalent in the mental life in the foiiii 
of seiksuouB feeling. These feelings play a Urge find hiiiioTtant 
liart in senae-pereeptioii as wg experience it; the pruhahQity 
is they |)lay a relatively larger pai't in aense-perceptioii as the 
primitive sabject espeiieneea it. They coexist, then, with a 
content, when it comes about through stinmlatinii uf the seuaea; 
they cannot Ite revived, or at least only iudiiectly aud to a very 
limited extent (aud auch iudireet revival would jirobahly he 
exchided altc^ther iu the mdimeutaiy foiiscionsness) when 
the content occurs in the foiin of a I'epreaentntioii or a rneiiiory- 
iinage. It seems to me that iu this diH'ereuce we have the 
fundamental ground, on the basis of which the hi-partitiou 
in conscious experience, that ultimately takes the shape of 
opptisition between self and not-aelf, is bei^"!- Moreover, I 
believe that tn this realm of sensuous feeling, and not to the 
presented content, we must look (at least, in the early stages 
of meutal life) for an explanation of the fact expressed by 
Dr. Stout in the form that "imngea do not strike the mind 
in the aanie way as percepts " do.t The " shock," which " the 
whole organism" may receive from .wnaatiuu would be, for the 
primitive conaciousness, almost entirely a matter of feeling. 
So far as the mere content was concerned, there coidd be for 
an experience in whieli percepts largely predominated over 
images, few occasions for surprise. But the feelings would 



* I am thinking liere of feeliiijr, not io Mr. Bmdlej'a sense of n,u 
iiDEiediiLte experience, before distinctions Rtid relations have been 
developeil. but in tiie sense in whicb it is now cudtomarjf to speak uf 
' feeling -tone," 

+ Afanual (if PiT/efialpffi/, p. 399. 
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undoubtedly iwseess the most varying degrees of strength or 
inteiiflity, and so from them there would repeatedly result 
those moments of interruptioa or arrest in the even flow of 
the subject's experience, that seemed to Dr. Stout so indis- 
pensable in the development of the perception of physical 
leality. 

A strong confirmation of the ^iew that sensuous feeling 
plays the part here ascribed to it is afforded by the familiar 
plienoniena of Sense - Hallucinations. In such cases, for 
example, as when we seem to hear a sound though actually 
sound there is none, the two components, apprehended content 
and corporeal feeling, coexist, although they do not arise in the 
nonnal manner through stimulation of the sense-oi^an. And 
by I'cason of their coexistence, and of the subject's misinter- 
pretation of the abnormal feeling, what is merely a memory 
image comes to have assigned to it all the characteristics of 
a real object. 

9. Thus may we conceive the foundation laid for the 
psychological genesis of the distinction so fundamental in 
later mental history. I say foundation only, for I do not 
conceive that by this means alone the distinction could be 
drawn. But other and more complicated criteria readily 
associate themselves with the combination of presented content 
and sensuous feeling above described. In particular, every 
complex state of the inner life which has a fairly marked 
d^ree of pleasurable or painful feeling tends to incite bodily 
mo^■ement. Amongst the sense organs, two especially, the eye 
and the organ of tx)uch, are pre-eminently mobile, and naturally 
close and intimate relations come to be established between 
tactual and visual presentations on the one haiud, and muscular 
and motor sensations and feelings on the other. It is, then, 
not difficult to trace the line of sequence that connects the 
presented content with those experiences of resistance to 
bodily movement, which have rightly been fixed upon as of 
primary significance in the psychological theory of belief in an 
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external world. I agree with Sir. Bradley that to fiuil in 
lieBistaDce the one manifestation of reality is unreasonable, a.tid 
further that it is impoasihle to assume the con ac ions d ess of 
effort or of exerting force as an original element in subjective 
experience. Could we do so, there would bej bo far as I can 
see, no psychological problem, to solve ; these aBsumptioiia ■would 
he tantamount to accepting the distinction we are endeavouring 
to account for as given from the outset. Not until the con- 
aciousness of self has been fairly well established and there 
has heea gradually formed in connection therewith the 
pheunmenoii of the indiviilual will, can such an experience 
aa " the putting forth of energy " become a factor in the inner 
life. But elementary sense experieucea connected with the 
initiation and carrying out of movement woidJ certainly be 
amongst the first constituents of consciousness, and in the way 
I have indicated I think we can understand how they would 
early become associated with presented rather than witli 
re-preaented contents. In accordance with the view suggested, 
we should have to conceive of resistance not as we now, with 
our highly-developed will and definite consciousness of indi- 
^■iduaKty, experience it, but strictly as the correkte, or if you 
wLU, as the sequence, of bodily movement, aa just one of those 
featurea which combine to differentiate a percept from an 
image. 

The coui-se of development would then proceed along the 
lines that bring about the severance in conscionsneaa of the 
body from the extra-organic sphere. Dr. Stout's insistence 
upon the fact that in all ppuniti\'e perception of the Self, it is 
apprehension of a particular object, viz., the bodily organism, 
which is implied, cannot he too strongly emphasised. A large 
variety of eircumatanC'efi give rise to the severance iu question. 
The constancy of the group of presentations resulting from the 
body and their uniform presence with tlie presentations that 
come and go; the regularity of the experiences resulting from 
its movements aa compared with the irregularity of th? 
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experiences tliat come aboat as their consetiiieuce ; the pre- 
valence of organic sensations, gi-adually forming a backgroiinJ 
to all our experiences ; tlie feelings and iinotor sensatluus, 
closely allied with the oi-gaiiic; these, and other elements, 
would be iovolved in the building up of the "embodied self." 
or of the aelfed body. And tlie fact that the body comes, 
particularly through the sense of touch, to be itself au object 
of perception aa well as the organ of perception contributes, in 
no smuU degi'ee, to the formation of the distinclion lietweeu 
the apjirchended content and the apprehending process, so 
familiar to later experience, i 

10, The notions we come later to form of the things thua 
distinguiBhed from the body gradually emerge and becoiue 
exphcit jmri passu with the gi'adual emergence and explicit 
recognition of the self as an object. We ascribe to thuif!:3, for 
example, a peraieteut and permanent mode of existence, 
independent of our existence and of our momentary acta of 
appreliensiou. Out of the mere experience of resistance alone 
it would be impossible to get a notion of tliat sort. The 
experience of resistance may be, wliilst it lasts, an experience 
of persistence, but it is not necessarily an experiejice of a 
persistence that must be regarded as independent of us. An 
jde^ may both resist and jiersist, as Mr, Bradley says, and 
show every sign of stubbornness ; ao may a headache, so may 
the feeling of sleeplessness, hut these are not held to be 
external facts. The notion of external persistence ia to be 
traced, I tliink, to a far more complex origin. Briefly, the 
determining grounds seem to be these. Tlie aubjeet muBt 
have reached the stage in wMch he ctn recognise a momentary 
act of apprehension as a transient phase of his own persisting 
inner hfe. In the way already shown, he would regard each 
one of a series of presented contents as referring to an external 
existent. !Now, suppose he is able to recognise a sameness in 
all these contentu, and also a difference (of time at least) in. 
the acts of apprehending. The inference, if we may call it 
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BO, would be easy from the consciousneas of Lie own pei'siat.eiiGo 
to that of the tliiug'a. In other woitte, the refereaeo of a 
BericB of Similar conteiiliS to a. persiBting object is the exacr 
couiittirpart of the reference of a eei-iee of acts of apprelienJuig 
to a persisting self. To take anotlier example. The reeogiii- 
tion of a thing as one or aa a unity amid a variety of changing 
qualities is the precise counterpail; of the subject's recognition 
of Ilia owu unity and identity amiilst a variety of chauginy; 
states or acti\itiGs. And so I eonceive we might go on, 
finding for each of the notions by which we detenuine the 
nature of external things a corresponchiig notion by whicli 
we determine the natiu'e of the sell'. The cleft in consci^>lla- 
neas may widen, and the lUstinction Vietween the self and t]ie 
not-3elf become more and moi'e pronounced, but the two factors 
never cease to be reciprocal aud parallel sides of one and tli« 
same development No doubt what Pi-ofessor Eoyce calls the 
" social consciousness " — recognition, naiuely, of other mciitai 
lives than the iin-lividnel's own — plays a moBt significant nml 
important part in that development, for it enables pereeived 
things to be looked npon as the one common object of all ntinds, 
and these minds again to be regarded as transitory in reference 
to it. But when Professor Pioyce attempts to derive the iiiili- 
vidual's notions of the externality and persiateuee of things 
from this social consciousness, he is oblivious of the fact tliat 
we have no a prion knowledge of the existence of other minds 
than OUT own, and can only anive at the assurauce that there 
are mental lives distinct from oura and resembling them, 
through the help of the same meaas by which we attain to a 
belief in the independent and permanent existence of tilings. 

11. I haveaaid that the individnahaing elementinconacioua 
experience is the conative, and in nothmg 1 have been arguing 
since do I wish to be understood as retracting that assertion. 
When the primitive impnlsea and strivings begin to centre 
round the rudimentary conueption of self, and will, in the strict 
eeoae of the word, appears upon tlie scene, a new determination 
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18 given to our primitiTO conception of exterual reality. At 
first tlie appreheusioii of self ia little more thaii tlie appre- 
hension of the relatively euiluriiig subject of oi^aiuc sensations 
mill feelings and ci'ude dcKires. But so soon as, through 
perfectly iutelligiWe st^ps, tliis centre of reference aeqwirea a 
certain stability and fixedness, iind tliere becomes possible the 
motle of c-onacLoua activity wiiicli iiinnifests itself, on the one 
hand, as that of forming conceptions beforehand of what shall 
\>e. aa we aay, realised, and of bringing about the realisation, 
mid, on the other hand, aa that of choosiug or selectiag among 
a utiinber of motives, then our notion& of the external world 
imderyo a corresponding modification. On the one hand, it 
iiecomes for us. tu a way it would certainly not iia^'e lieen 
before, dynamic. liodies are regaitled as exerting force, oa 
Btaiiding to one aiiotlier iii the relation of cawse and effect, and 
later aa even acting upon iia, and producing hj their action the 
pi-eaentations in and througli which they are perceived. On 
the other hand, there takes place what we perhaps may call 
a differentiation of our eu\'ii'oiiinent, a sitigUng out of iiidividual 
things from what was before a vague and indefinite eolleetiou. 
No part of Dr. Stout's account of the perception of external 
I'eality, in his last book, is more admirable tJian the extremely 
BUggeative way iu which he has shown how a thing detaches 
itself from its surroundings, and comes to be regai"ded as 
separate and distinct from other things, through becoming a 
centre gf initrest for the percipient. Kotbing that has here 
been uiged at all militates again.9t that view. AH that has 
Ijeen insisted upon i.** that, just as we do not start with a 
conception of reality as made up of isolated, defined, and 
definite parts, but as a vague and confused manifold, juat as 
isolation of parts is not originally giveu, but has to come about 
in our experience, just so do we not start, on the other side, 
with an individual definitely aware of its own individuality and 
conscious of its own voluntaiy effort, but with a subject that 
has not as yet any more a coueeptiun of itself than of what 
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18 not iCself, and to whom individuality or voluntary effort 13 
not given, but has to be found. And the whole point of the 
aigiuuent has been to show that these are not two processes, 
but two sides of one and the same process. 

12. I set out with the intention of bringing these con- 
siderations to bear upon Professor Eoyce's theory, recently 
worked out with great originality and skill, that the whole 
distinction between what he calls the inner and outer meaning 
of an idea, or between what I have called the content and that 
to which it refers, is due to the difference between a partial and 
a complete embodiment of a purpose. But thoughts no less 
than sense perceptions are sometimes beyond voluntary cobtrol, 
and I have already exceeded the limits of the Aristotelian 
fiea-QTtii. 
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XIV.— THE CONSCIOUS BEIXG. 
5y Shadworth H. Hodgson. 

Befoke light can be effectnallj thrown on this qnestion, the 
gro6s fallacy must be detected, which is involved in the famous 
dictum of Descartes, Cogito ergo sum, at least as commooly 
understood and applied. It is the fallacy known as the process 
a dicto secundum quid ad dictum simplieiter ; — tlie Ego included 
in the term Cogito is first taken in its popnlar and common- 
sense meaning, i.e., secundum quid, for no one dreams of dis- 
puting that he thinks, as an unanalysed statement of fact But 
in the term Sum, the Ego included in it is taken dmpticUer, 
i.e., as an agent apart from its acting, and of this agent real 
existence is predicated. 

Now to be logical, the I^o must be taken in the same sense 
in both premiss and conclusion ; that is, either as dictum secv/a.~ 
dum quid in both, or as dictum simplieUer in both. But if taken 
as dictum secundum quid in both, then the Ego as popularly 
underatood is all that is proved by the ergo Swii, which is no 
proof of its real existence p^r se as a thinking ^ent, but is littlft 
more than a tautology; and if taken as dictum simplieiter in 
both, then we have the I^o as an t^ent per se assumed in the 
Cogito, that is, we have an assumption of the fact which the 
statement ergo JSum is falsely supposed to prove. 

But why dwell on this fallacy ? Because it gives an 
apparent support to the belief, that the distinction between 
Subject and Object, or Perceiver and Perceived, is an imme- 
diate and ultimate datum of experience; whereas the fact is, 
that not this distinction but that between Subjective and 
Objective Aspects, or between Perceiving and Perceived, is 
such a datum. We have first to constrtid the Perceiver. 
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Anil we fiud tLat in fact we hane constructed it, that we 
have coiiBtruoted the idea of a real Perceiver, Thiakei', Con- 
scious Being, or Subject,— all of us, in our jire-philusoi^^ihie 
period, — and constriicted it on tlie liasis of tlie luiiversally 
iiceepted conception of a Substance with Attributes, oi- of an 
Agent with Functions or Activities; that is, we have hypoa- 
tasised the Sulijective Aspect as a self-perceiving or aelf- 
objectifyiiig Ileing. And therefore the first question now 
ueceasarily before us is, whether this conception is legLtLiiiatel_7 
an-ived at from the data with whicli we uecessarily start, 
namely, the subjective and objective aspects of the proceas- 
content of conaciouaness. 

Now in looking analytically at this proceas-content of 
consciousness, what we tind is this, thsit as an existent, oi- 
existing process, it is not continuous, but perpetually inter- 
rupted by more or leas regularly occurring intervals of uncon- 
aeiousuess, as in sleep. These intervals ate nevertheless 
bridyed, as it were, by memory, and we are aware both of 
the succession of the alteiiiate states of consciousness and 
unconsciouanesB, and also of the fact, that the contents of 
the consciousness belonging to the periods of our waking 
states form a knowledge, or an idea, of a consistent and con- 
tinuous whole, wliJcli we call the world about us, and of which 
we ourselves, and our conaciousneas as an interrupted existent, 
ore a part. 

Our whole knowledge accordingly ciousista of contents o!' 
couacioueness, mid when we ask for a I'caaoii or ground to 
account for congciousness itself existing, aud for its re-appearing 
after intervals of iuterrnptiou, and for these intervals being 
bridged by memory, — when in short we ask what coustitutes 
a Conacioua Eeiiig. — we are thrown back upon Bomething or 
other, different from consciousness itself, belonging to that 
continuous whole which we call tiie real world. 

Consequently in lieu of the pre-philosophic conception of 
a Substance with couaciousneas as its attribute, or of an Agent 
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with coiii^'ioii&uees as its function or aLCtivity, a strict analysis 
of tlie whole jirucess-conteut of conscious uess pi-esente na 
with the coiiceptiun (if a ConseiouB BeiDy coasisLing of two 
coiiiponent»: — 

(1) Some coutinuouB i-eal conilitiDii (»f conscioiistieBS as an 
existent) which is not consciousness; 

(2) Some process-content of consciousness as an eiistent, 
wiiic'Ii (aa an existent) is not continuousv 

This cuiicepLiou aud the problem which, it includes are the 
first aiitl I'uuJameutal conceptiou and prahleui of Psfchalogy, 
niLiimly, the mitiire of ConsciOLia Bein^ as real Eixistuuta. 
Th« Buliitioa must lie sought by way of Iiypotliesls and veiifiua- 
l.iiiii, ev^iy such hj-pathesia relating to the nature of that 
whiuh I have called (I) the continuous real condition of 
couaciousiiesfi as an existent. And we find that on this footing 
there are three chief claimants for the otfice,— Mind (or Soul) ; 
Ego ; and Neuro-cerebml Matter. I put aside the hypotliesia 
of some form oi mode of consciousness itself, as Thought or 
Will for instance, because as existents they share the dis- 
continuity of conacionsiieas, and therefore stand in the eame 
]ieed iia it doRH of an esplaijatoiy hypothesis. Of the other 
three, the two first seem to be fornaa of the substance-attribute 
conception over again. But there are objections to sdl ; and 
some of these nnist be briefly touched on. 

The primary objection to Mind (or Soul) and Ego seeina 
sufficient ol' itself to invalidate those hj'potheaes. It ia, that 
no positive idea can be formed of them, but that tlieir name!) 
apparently etaud as expreasiouB for mankind's profound sense 
of tlie lieterogeneity of cousciousnesa and matter, an expression 
which is effected by aacribing a separatti cause to consciousness, 
a cause completely independenc and mi ffenerie> On this I 
remark that, though it ia a true sense wUch we have of tliat 
heterogeneity, yet it wonld be a mistake to infer a separate 
cause for eonaciousneas in conseqaenee of it, since it Hea chiefly 
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iu tlie nature of its specific qualities of feeling, whether nf 
sensation or emotion, which as such, that is, as distinguish Gil 
from their occiiri'eiice, existence, coiiihi nation, separation, ce-?sa- 
tion, and ao onj and t^ikeii simply in their iiatiire as quahties, 
eanuot be conceived H3 caused or conditioueil at a!L It is 
only for conacioiisness as an existent, tir for the eriatence of 
tlieae apeciCc quahties, tliat it is eitlier possible or requii'eil 
to account. 

The principal objections to tlie neviro-cerebral hypothesis 
are, I believe, two : (1) that it is not eontinnoua, seeing that 
it does not exist escept when perceived or thought of hy some 
conaciouaness or other, an objection which inakea it a cou- 
(litioaate of perception, instead of vice vend; and (:2) that 
matter in all cases alike, whether organic or inorganic, is 
nothing but a complex peroeptiou or group of perceptions, 
so that it-s standing as the real condition of the arifdng or 
continuing of consciousness is a sheer impossibility. 

Taking first objection (2) as the most general, the answer 
is, that it is only our kno^¥ledge of matter wliich can be said 
to be or consist of perceptions, or of consciousness, not matter 
itself, the real existence of which, in the shape of taugil)le 
objects, over and above the tactual perceptions of which they 
are the Teal condition as well as the object, there are valid 
reasons for inferring. Of these the decisive reaaou perhaps, 
briefly stated, is, that, whenever weean watch the genesis of 
a tactual sensation, we always find that it arises only upon the 
coming into IiKal contact of two or more groups of tactual, 
or tactual and visual, perceptions, one of which groups is the 
body within whicii the resulting tactual sensation is localised. 
That is to say, in the case of tactual sensations, the sensation 
and its coming into existence are experienced together, aud the 
inference forced npon ua, that certain ohjectR, which without 
this experience we should know only aa groups of pereeptiona, 
have an existence independent of our perceiving them, namely. 
as real conditions of sensations the same in kind as some 
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(if those which compose our knowledge of them as objects 
eimply. And this answer also carries with it the answer to 
objection (1), since the same reasons which enforce the infer- 
ence of the reality of matter also enforce the inference of its 
continuous existence, though not continuously perceived or 
thought of. But of course these reasons cannot be given at 
length, in a paper like the present. 

Both these objections, like the hypotheses of Mind (or 
Soul) and Ego, rest on grounds belonging to the general 
analysis of consciousness, not merely to psychology jBXjper. 
If they could be sustained, while at the same time no positive 
idea of Mind (or Soul), or of the I^o, were forthcoming, 
psychology could not exist as a positive science. It is, I 
believe, in order to maintain the close connection of psychology 
with biology, yet without surrendering the hypothesis of some 
psychical agency, that the futile notion of the concomitance 
of the two series, psychical and physiological, without depend- 
ence of either on the other, has been framed. In fact, very 
conveniently for some psychologists, to whom the attitude 
known as " sitting on the fence " must he congenial, it simply 
shelves the distinctive problem of psychology, which is, — Upon 
what does consciousness as an existent depend ? 

Now if we adopt, at any rate provisionally and till better 
advised, the hypothesis that neuro-cerebral matter is the real 
condition of consciousness as an existent (of course in intimate 
connection with the living body of which it is a part, and 
through the body with the physical agencies of the external 
world), the conception which we obtain is one of a Conscious 
Being, the components of which are in the closest possible 
union with each other, and fonn a single, undivided, living and 
conscious agent. The whole worth, value, rank, or dignity, of 
the neural substance and processes consists in the conscious- 
ness which they condition. It gives to them their value, they 
give to it existence in real beings, with all the rich content 
which belongs to it as consciousness. And the same would 
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hold good, if the leal coudiiion of conBciouauesa were an 
immaterial one. The nature of the conditioning agent per ae 
is of no importance whatever. It is not in. it that worth or 
value orLgiuates, but iu the consciousness conditioned bj^ it, 
which reflects its own value back upon its real condition. 
What sort of consciouanesg that real condition does or caa 
determine to exist, not whether it is itself material or 
immaterial, ia the point wliich decides the value of tha real 
condition. 

It ia true that thia union of the two componenfci now 
described, the condition and the conditionate, ia known to us 
only aa a fact aimply, anJ afforda no clue towards anawering 
the (luestjon how or vjhy ihvy are combined, or in w7mt the 
nexus between them consiata. Al! that it seems posaible 
for ua ever to know ia, that on the occurrence or continuance 
of certain neuro-cerebral processes, which we niaj- come nearer 
and nearer towards defining with accuracy, certain proeeaa- 
contents of consciousness occur or continue, nnd without them 
would not do so. But then this limitation of our knowledge is 
common to every kind of real conditioning in nature; ia no 
ease do we know, when we come to ultimate facts, more than 
jiost koG, cum illo, emnii istud. General lawa even of physical 
nature are no real nexua between the plieuomeua whoae 
uniformities of occurrence they formulate and express. To 
atate it bi'ieily, — You cannot hypostasise the bare conception 
of nexus. 

In 0U8 respect indeed the nexus in the present case is 
unique. It is a nesns between the material and the imina- 
terial, the physical and the paychieal ; whereas, in all the 
other eases which positive science studies, the nexus comes in 
between phenomena belonging to the physical world. But this 
very circumstance precludes lis from requiring that conscious- 
ness the conditionate shall be conceived as le-acting upon 
neuro-cerebral process its condition, as if two physical agents, 
or the compoQeiit parts o£ a single physical agent, were iu 
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presence of one another; though it by no means forbids our 
adopting that coDceptiou, in case the facts should speak in 
favour ot it. The question is one which entirely depends upon 
the evidence of facts, carefully examined and interpreted, with 
both alternatives kept open as possibilities. We may be right 
in affirming that consciousness depends for its existence upon 
neuro-cerebral matter, and yet wrong in denying that, when 
existing, it re-acts upon that which conditions it. But the 
effect of the affirmation is to throw the burden of proof upon 
those who maintain the erroneousness of the denial 

It is not with this latter question that I am here occupied. 
This paper has been concerned only with that first general 
affirmation, in further support of which a brief concluding 
remark is all that I will permit myself. The fact that, in 
being conscious, we are never immediately aware of the 
neural process which is supporting the consciousness, is a 
fact which goes far to explain, though it cannot justify, the 
almost universal tendency to imagine some immaterial existent, 
or to hypostasise some form of consciousness, as the real i^ut 
upon which consciousness depends. 
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ABSTRACT OF MINUTES OP THE PEOCEEDINGS 
OF THE ARISTOTELIAN" SOCIETY JOE THE 
TW£NTT-SECO^^D SESSION. 



Meeting-, November Sth, I'OOO, at S p.in. The President m the 
Chair. — The President made referenue to the death since 
last seesion of Dr. Thomas DaTidBon, a correspoDding 
member of the Society. He tlien read the inaugural 
addi-es9 on " The Common-Sense Conception of a. Material 
Thing." After the addresa, Mr. Shadworth Hod^on, at the 
President's request, took the Chair, and a discaaeion took 
place on the address, in which Mr. Shand, Mr. Carr, 
Mr. Benecbe, Pr. Hicks, Jlr. Kaibel, Mr, Gibenn, Dr. Colds- 
bron^fa, and the Chaii'maa took patt, and the pTesident 
replied. 

Meeting, November 19th, 1900, at S p.m. Mr. A. F. Shand, V.P., 
in the Chair.— Mise Q. Ellei-ker. Dp. G. F. Goldabrongh, 
Mr. F. W. L. Jones Merlin, Frof. W. R. Sorley, and Mr. A. 
Wolf -were elected members. A paper was read bj Mr. E. C 
Beneeke on "The Aspect Theory of the Relation of Mind 
to Bedy," A discuaaion followed, in which Mi', Shadworth, 
Hodgson, Mr. Boyce Gibaon, Dr. Goldsbrongh, Mr. Carr, 
and others took part, aud written criticiamB from Prof. 
Bituhie and Dr. Lindsay were read. Mr. Eenecke replied, 

Meeting, December 3rd, 1900, at 8 p.m. The President in the 
Chair. — A paper was read by Mr. Shadworth Hodgson on 
"The Conceptions of Canso and Heal Condition." A dia- 
cnasion followed, in whie-h the following inerabers took 
part: — Dr. Stout, Mr. Boufcwood, Dr. Hicks, Dr. Grece, 
Mr. Carr, Mr. Maaeey, and Prof. Doakin. A written 
eritiflism from Dr. Lindsay wag received. 

F 2 
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Meeiin^, December 17tli, 1900, iLt 8 p.m. Me. Shadworth H. 
Hodgson, V.P., in the Chair. — Prof. C. B. Upton was elected 
a member. A paper was read by Prof. E. H. Doukin oa 
"Some of the Phenonieaa oE Poetic EffectiTfn-esa." A die- 
CDBsion followed, in. which the Chftirnian, Mr, Boutwood, 
Mr. Carr, Mr. Benecke, Miss Jones, Mr. Kaibel, Dr. Golds- 
broug-h, and others took part, and writtoTi criticisms from 
Prof. Ritchie and Dr. Lindsay were read, and Prof. Dontin 
replied. 

Meeting, January 14th, 1901, at 5 p.m. Mr. A. Soatwood., V.P., 
in the Chair.— A paper wna read by Mr. H. Stiirt on "Art 
and PerBonality." A diBcnsaion followed, in whivh Mr. Bont- 
wood, Mr. SliFidworth Hodpson, Mr. Carr, Miaa- Manning, and 
Mr. Finbepg took part, written cnticisnaa by Dr. Bnsanquet. 
Prof. DonkiD) and Dr. Lindsay were read, and Mr. Start 
replied. 

Meeting. January 28th, 1901, at 8 p,m. Mr. A. F. Shand, 
V.P., in the Chair. — Mrs. Herzfeld was elected a meniber. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell read a paper on '"Is Position in Time 
fkud Space Absolace or Etelntive ? " A discnasioQ fullovred, in 
whiuii Mr. SbadwoL'th Hodgson, Dr. G. E. Moore, Mr. Benecke, 
Mr. Boatwood, and Mr. Carr took part, a written criticism 
from Dr, Lindsay was received, and Mr. RnsBell i-eplied, 

Meeting, February 11th, 1901, at 8 p.m. Mr. A. F. Shanil, V.P., 
in the Chair.— Mr. A, J. Finberg was elected a membei". 
Mr. Shadworth Hodggon read a paper on " The Substance- 
Attribute Conception in Philosophy," A discnssioa followed, 
in which the Chairmnn, Dr. Robert Jone.s Mr. B. C. BRnetske, 
Mr, Carr, Mr, Kaibel, Dr. G-oldsbroagh, and Mr. Pinberj; 
took part. A crificiBm by Dr. Lindsay was read, and 
Mr. Hodgson replied. 

Meeting, I'ebrnary 25th, 1901, at 8 p.m. The President in the 
Chair. — Dr. G-. E. Moore read a paper on " Identity." A 
discussion followed, in which the President, Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson, Mr. Sland, Mr. Benecke, Mr. Carr, Mr. Boyce 
Gib.soQ, and others took part, written critioianiB from 
Br. Beruard Eoaaiiqnet and Dr. Lindsay were received, and 
Mr. Moore replied. 
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Maeting, Mareli llfch, 1901, at 5 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H. Hoap- 
eon, V,P., in tbe Chair. — Jfr. A. Boutwood read a paper on 
"A Scientific Moiiiam." A discii9aioa followed, in which 
ihe Chairman and Mr. Benecke, Dr. Johnstone Stoney, and 
Mr. Fitiberg took part, a writtoa criticism hy Dr. LlnilBay" 
■was read, aod Mr. lioutwood replied. 

Meeting-, March 25th, l&Ol, at S p.m. Mr, Shadwoi-tli H. Hodg- 
Bon, v. P., in the Chair.— Miss E, E. Constance Jonea read a. 
paper on "The Meaning of Sameness." A discussion followed, 
in which the Chairman, Mr, Benecke, Mr. Boat^wood, and 
othera took part, written cviticiams by Dr. Boaanqaet, Dr. 
Lindsay, and Dr. G. E. Moore were read, and Misa Jones 
replied. 

Meeting, April 22ad, 1901, at 8 p.cj. Mr. A. F. Shand, V.?., in 
the CUasr. — Mr. A. J. Finberg read a paper on " The Psendo- 
Seience of jJlsfchetics." A diaeuasion followed, in which the 
Chairman and Mr, Hodgson, Mr. Benecke, Misa Fletcher, 
Mias Manning, Misg Ellerker, and Mr. Carr took part, and 
Mr. Finberg ruplied. 

Meeting, May 6th, IBOl, at 5 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H, Hodgson, 
V.P., in the Chair.— -Mr. Benecke aad Mr. Kaibel were 
elected Auditors for the seasion. A paper on " Italian 
Philosophj- in the Nineteenth Centnry, with special reference 
to the place of Francesco Bouatelli," by Dr. J. Lindsay, was 
received. A paper was read bj Mr, H. W. Carr on "The 
Theory of Subjective Activity." A discuasion followed, in 
which the Chairman and Mr. Shand, Mr. Benecke, and 
JIi'. Finbarg took part'. A written criticisRi bj Dr, Linden; 
waB read, and Mr, Carr replied. 

Meeting, May 20th, 1901, at 8 p.m. Mr. A, F. Shand, V.P., in the 
Chair, — Dr. G. Dawes Hicks read a paper on " Tbe Belief in 
External Realities," A discusBion followed, in which the 
Chairman and Mr. Eodgeoji, Mr, Benecke, Mr. Carr, and 
Dr. Goldsbroagb took part, and Dr. Hicks replied. 

Meeting, Jnne 3rd, 1901, at 8 p.m. Mr. &. Boutwood, V.P., 
in the Chair. — The report of the Kxecutive Committee for 
the session and the financial statement were received and 
adopted. The ofilcers for the easaiug sesaion were elected 
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»a follows : — President, Dr. G. F. Stout ; Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. A. Bontwood, Dr. O. Dawes Hicks, and Mr. A. F. 
Shand ; Treasnrer, Mr. E. C. Benecke ; and Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. H, W. Carr. Mr. Kaibel and Dr. GkildBbroagh were 
appointed Auditors. Mr. Sbadworth H. Hodgson read a 
paper on "The Conscions Being." A discnssion followed, 
in which the Chairman and Mr. Shand, Mr. Carr, Dr. Golds- 
brongh, and others took part. A criticism by Dr. Lindsay 
was read, and Mr. Hodgson replied. 
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HEPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

THE TW1:NTY-SEC0ND SESSION". 



FOE 



{Head at the Meeling on Jtme Sj'd, 1901.) 

The Society has held fourteen meetiugs in the pEist Session. 
Eight new members have been elected and there have been 
eleven resignations. The Society now consists of sixty-eight 
ordinary and nine honorary members. 

A special meeting was held at the cloae of last Seaaion, on 
July 2nd, 1900, and it was then resolved to resame the 
publication of tlie J'rocacdi-ngs. The papers read this Session— 
^vith the exception of Mr. Rusaell's paper on " Is Position in 
Time and Space Absolute or Relative ? " — have been printed and 
^\-ill be issued in a volnine as .soon as possible after the close of 
the Session. Mr, Eusatill's paper ia being published by Mind, 
and by the courtesy of the Editoi- advance proofs were issued to 
the Society for the discussion. The Committee Las had under 
consideration the question of the practicability of pubUshing 
notes of the discussions and written critieiams of the papers. 
Many written eritieiama were eent up to the meetings by 
members unable to attead, and added considerable interest to 
the discussion, but aa the publication of these would involve 
a great amount of apace, and also would necessitate tbo pub- 
lication of the replica to the criticisms by the writers of the 
papers, the Committee has decided that it is impracticable at 
present. 

The Committee reeommends that the meetings next Session 
shall take place on the first Monday in the month, instead of 
fortnightly as hitherto, and a proposal to' alter the rule to that 
effect has been laid before you. The object of this alteration 
ia to concentrate the efforts of the Society in maintaining a high 
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standard for its papers and discussions. It lia<i been found that 
few of our members are able to give the time and attention to 
the work of the Society that a fortnightly meeting involves. 
A monthly meeting has the advantage of a fixed date, and it is 
probable that more members will find it possible to attend it 
regularly. It will have the further advantage that the proofs 
of papers can te sent out a fortnight in advance of the meeting, 
and so give more time for study to those who wish to take part 
in the discussion. 
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RULES OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY. 



Name. 



I. — This Society shall be called "The Aeistotblum Societt 
FOE THE Systematic Stcut of Philosophy," or, for a short title, 

" The Akistotelian Society." 

Objects. 

II, — The object of this Society shall be the ajBtematic study of 
Philosophy; 1st, as to its historic , development ; 2nd, as to its 
methods and problems. 

CONSTITDTIOS. 

III. — This Society shall consist of » President, Vice-Presidents, 
a Treasurer, a Secretary, and Members. The Officers shall con- 
stitute an Executive Committee. Every Kx-President shall be a 
Vice-President. 

Subscription. 

IV. — The annual subscription shall be one guinea, due at the 

first meeting in each session. 

Admission of Mehbers. 

V. — Any person desirous of becoming a member of the 
Aristotelian Socikty shall apply to the Secretary or other 
officer of the Society, who shall lay the Application before the 
Executive Committee, and the Executive Committee, if they 
think fit, shall nominate the candidate for membership at an 
ordinary meeting of the Society. At the next ordinary meeting 
after such nomination a ballot shall be taken, when Iwo-thirds of 
the votes cast shall be required for election. 
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GoBBBSPosDiKa Membebs. 

VI. — Foreigners may be elected as coireaponding members of 
the Society. They ahull be nominated by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and notice havings been given at one ordiaary meeting, 
their nommation ahull bs Toted upon at the next meeting, 
when two-thirds of the votea cast shall be required for their 
election. Corresponding member's shall not be liable to the 
annual suhsCription, and sbail not vote. 

Election op Ophcebb. 

VII. — Tbe President, three Vice-Presidents, Treaanrer, and 
Secretary shall be elected bj ballot at the last meeting in each 
sesBion. Should a vacancy occur at any other time, the Society 
shall ballot at the earliest meeting to fill snch vacancy, notice 
having- been given to all the members, 

Sessioxs and Meetings. 

VITI. — The ordinary meetings of the So-cicty shall be OQ the 
first Monday in every month from November to June, nnless 
otlierwiee ordered by the Committee. Sucb a com-ge shall con- 
stitute a eession. Special meetiiif»s may be ordered by rftflolution 
of the Society or shall be called by the President whenever 
TeqtieBted in writing by ioui' or more members. 

BcsiNKsa OF Sessions. 

12. — At the last meeting in each Besaion the Execntive 
Gommittee shall report and the TreaBnrer ehall make a finanoial 
statement, and present his accounts audited by two members 
appointed by tho Society at a previous meeting. 



BnstKEsa op Meetinos. 

X.- — Except at the first meeting in each session, when the 
President or a Vice-President aball delivei- an address, the study 
of Philosophy in both depflrtmenta shall bo pnrsnod by means of 
discuasioQ, so that every member may take an active part in the 
woi-k of the Society. 
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Pkoceedinqs. 

XI. — The Execntive Committee are entrusted with the care of 
pnbliBhing or providing for the publication of a selection of the 
papers read each session before the Society. 

BusiKESs Resoldtions. 

XII. — Ko re^olntion afEecting the general condact of the 
Society and not already provided for by Rnle SIT shall be put 
nnless notice has been given and tte resolntion read at the 
previous meeting, and unless a quorum of five members he 
present. 

Visitors. 

XIII. — Visitors may be introdneed to the meetings by 
members. 

Amendments. 

XIV. — Notices to amend these rules shall be in writing and 
mast be signed by two members. Amendments must be announced 
at an ordinary meeting, and notice having been given to all the 
members, they shall be voted upon at the next ordinary meeting 
when they shall not be carried unless two-tbirds of the voten cast 
are in their favour. 
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LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS FOR THE 
TWENTY-THIRD SESSION, 1901-1902. 



Pbesidekt. 
a. p. STOXn, M.A., LL.D. 

Vice-Pbesidests. 

SHADWOETH H. HODGSON, MJ., LL.D. (President, 1880 to 1S94). 

BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A., LL.D. (President, 1894 to 1898). 

Prof. ]). G. RITCHIE (President, 1898 to 1899). 

A. BOUTWOOD, 

G. DAWES HICKS, M.A., Ph.D. 

A. F. SHAND, M.i. 

E, 0. BENECKE. 

HONOBABT SeCEETAET. 

H. WILDON CABR, 22, Albemarle Street, W. 



HONOBiSr AND COEEESPOMMNG MeMBEBS. 
Elected. 

1881. AlSXAKSGB Batn, LL.D., Aberdeeii (elected hon. member 1893). 
1899. Prof. J. Mask Baidwis, Princatown, New Jersey. 
1889. J. M. Cattbll, M.A., Ph.D., Garrison, New York. 

1880. Prof. W. R. Donstan, M.A., P.R.S,, 30, Thurloe Square, S.W, 

(elected boD. member 1900). 
1891. M. H. DziRWiCKi, 21 Sipitalna, Cranow, Aiutria. 

1881, Hon. William T. Habbis, LL.D., Wasbington, United Statea. 
1883. Prof. WiLLiAU Jaubs, M.B., Cambridge, MaBs., United States. 
1899. JCsuiTNi) MoHTGOiABBT, LL.D., Liendo Plantation, Hempstead, Teiaa. 
1899. Prof. B. 6. Titchekbb, Cornell ITnirerBitj, United States. 
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Meubers. 

ElMed, 

IftSS. Prof. StucEL Alexahder, M.A.., 13, Clifbom AveDQe, Falloirfield, 

2t6S. Miaa Dorothea Bbals, Ltdiet' College, CKeltenhsnt. 

3B93. E. e. Bknbpir. Treiuiirer. 174, DerniBrk Hill. 8.E. 

18S8. H. W. BLfvr, M.A., 26. St, Maf jaJ^t'a Road, Osfofd. 

1^6. BeuN^BD BosAHQUEi, M.A., LL.D., Viee-Prttident, The Heath 

Cottage, Oisholt. 

1890. A. Bourw-ODB, J'ipe-Pretidfnl, Charity CommiaBion, Whitalian, S.W. 

1(^89. Prof. J. BaoCflH, LL.M., University Collago, AberTstwjtli. 

18B5, Mrs. Sdphik Bbyast, D.Sc. 12, Gurton CrBBBaiit, N.W. 

1S83. Frof. 8. H. Bu^toasH. M.A., 27, Pn-lioenton Place, EdLiiburgh. 

1881. H. W. Cabe, JTom. Sbi-., 25, Ciimberliind Terraea, Eegant's Farli. 
1^95. EtjlNTOw Coil-, Ph.D., 3o, Hyde Park ante, S.W. 

1884. P. Daphne, LUB., S, Willow Bridge Hoad, Cat>onbur7, N. 

1894. Ckowitos' Ilewbltn DATrsa, M.A,, 1*, Barton Street, Weslniinster, 

1896. E. T. Dixon, M,A,, a, Cranmer Eood, Cumbridge. 

1598. Prof. K, H. DOKSiri. M.A,, The TBmico, Englefield Gncon. 
1690, Mrs, Dowaotr, 91, Chejuo Walk, ClioUea, 

1599. J. A. J. Deewbtt, M.A., Miigda.leD College, Oxford. 

1900. MiDB Q.CGSXIB Elxebebb, 23, Kcnsingtun Square, W. 

1S9L. Lwiy Ev'iHB, Kash Mills, Heinel Heinpst«ad, 

1B93. W. H. riiEBKOiHEH, ai.A., Lincolu College, Orfoid. 

1!)01. A, J. FlK^KBO, TliB Ketreat, Horonsgnte, Rkkmansnorlh. 

1806. Slies Mahst Flktcheb, P, Stanhope Street, Hjde Park GardenB. 

1867. Frof. W. B, Boyce Oibeon, MA., 3, Lawn UanBions, Ghmdar 
GardeM, S.W. 

1900. G, F. Golds BkOTTOff, M.D., Chureh Side, Heme Hill, S,E. 

1882. C. J, Okkck, LL,I)., Eedliill, Surrey. 

1901. Meb. Heezfbld, B3. Marlborough MfineionB, Finchlej RooS, S.W. 
1800. Or. DiWBB KiCES, M.A., PLJ)., rici-Pretuient, 32, Northolma Hood, 

Higlibury, H", 

1808. TkyA HlRN, Ph.D.. Holaingfei'fl, Finland, 

1803. L. T, HoDHOnsK, M.A,, 1, Wynnitay Grove, Fallowfield, Mancbester, 

1830. Shadwohth H. HOBOaoM, M.A,, LL.D,, Vice-Fruid€nt,46, Condiiit 

Street, W. 

1SB6. Mrs, GlW-ltAND Httbdakd, 8, Marlborough Boftd, N.W. 

1896, Miss L, M. Jackson-, 20, Man-chester Streot, W, 

1802. Mi»B E. E. ConBTANCS Jobes, Q-irtou College, Cambridge. 

IB&D. EOBEHT JoiTKa, 11,A„ M.D,, Clajbury, Wwidferd Bridge. 

1986. Fekdbbici Kaibei, Momunent Buildingi, E,C. 

1881. A. F. XiKE, 12, Park UilJ.Claphain Park, S.W. 

1898. Frof. Eobbkt Laita, M.A,, D,Phil,, Eing's College, Abeidaen, 

1897. Ebt. Jambs LniDBAr, M.A., D.D., Sprinjhill Terrace, Kilnisniocle, 
S.3. 
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Elected. 

18S9. J. Lbwih MoIrttb!, D,8o., 423, TInion Street, Aberdeen. 

18S&, J. EtLIfl McTiOOiKT, M.A., Tfiiiity CoCege, Cambridge, 

1896. Mils E. A. MiNsiNG-, 5, Pembrirfge Crescamt, W. 
1388. Mil* F. Agses Mabon, 79, West Cromwell Rood. S.W. 
1883. C. C. Mabbby, 12i, ViL-toriii Street, S.W. 
lOOO. F. W. L. JoKKS Mebun, M.A., 22, Eochuster Koad, Camden 

SoBd. N.W. 
1S80. R. E, MiCHEBON, M.A„ 4, Prince Arthur Hood, Hampatectd, N.W. 
J80ff. 0. E. MooBK, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1S86. Miii Mabiah Morh&f, 9, Eane Eoad, S.W. 

1900. EeT. G-. E. Nbtcbom, M.A., King's College, London. 

ISOO. H. a. NiBBBt, M.A.. 175, Blomlleld Terrape, Morrow Hoad, W. 

18S9. Rev, Hastikob Sabhdall, H.A., D.C.L., New College, Oxford. 

1SS3. OEOBaz S. Bhodbs. Ashbj, Qtlej Rood, Harrogate. 

1.886. Prof, D. G. Eitchih, M.A., Vice-Preiidenf, Thd UniT*f*itj, 

St, AndiewH. 

1S95. Abtbitb Kosi»bo;<, M.A., Lydford House, The Feth, Durbaia. 
189G. Hon. B. A. W. Bcssbll, M.A.,44, QroBTonor Boad, S.W. 

1897. Mrs. ScHWAti^, 4, Princes Q-nrdena, S.W. 
1883. L. A. SEtBi-Bce&E, M.A., 43, Elraston PJace, B.W. 
1880. Prof. A. Sdsieb, M.D., Ph.D., Gurthsrd, Gaiwaj. 

1892. ALEXAimSB. r. ShAbd, M.A., Viee-I'residen/, 1, Edwardea FlacCr 

Eensington, W. 
1900. Prof. W. R SOEISY, M.A„ at. Giles, Olieeterton lane, Cambridge. 
188S, G. JoHyaroBS StoSeJ, M.A., D.Sc, W.R.S., 30, Ledbary Road, 
3aj9«"iitcr, W. 

1887. e. F. Stout, M.A., LL.D., Pretidcnf, U7, Woodstock Hoad, Oxford. 

1893. HKSar SinaT, B, Park Terrace, Oxford. 

l&DO. Prof. C. B. "DwoN, M.A., 3t. (Jeorge'e, Littlemore, near Oxford. 
168(i. Fbauiee B. Tioatkb, Bigli Court oi JudiDature. SombSiV. 

1S90. Clbmbnt C. J. Webb, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, 

1896. Prof. B. M. Wkslby, M. A., JJ.Se., Enat Mftiison Street, Ann Arhor, 

Mich., u.a.A. 

1897. Prof. Edward Wksteekaeck, Ph.D. 
1900. A. WoiF, M.A., UnlTersity College, Qower Street, W.C. 
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